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OSHKOSH AND ONE OF ITS CITIZENS. 


All the world knows the name “Oshkosh.” It has a 
certain weird, barbaric tone which strikes upon the ear 
with such effect that once heard it is never forgotten. 
tut of the millions that know the word there are only 
thousands that know the place, though multitudes who 
have never seen it know that it is the great center of 
wholesale United 
States, and we might say of the world, for its fame 
has crossed the ocean and Oshkosh goods are to be 
found and are known to fame on at least three continents. 

What sort of a place is this Oshkosh? 

The popular impression seems to be 
that Oshkosh must be and 
woolly town with the desolate and for- 


sash and door manufacture of the 


some wild 


lorn aspect characteristic of the infancy 
of most quick growing towns in the 
lumber country. On the contrary Osh- 
kosh is a beautiful city. Its wide streets 
are shaded with rows of beautiful trees 
and lined with homes ranging from the 
cottage of the common day laborer to 
the mansion of the rich, but all, hardly 
with an exception, surrounded with 
lawns and sheltered by trees. It is a 
city of homes on the one hand and of 
It has fine ho- 
churches and many 
It is an important center of 
academic education. It has within its 
population many people of culture. It 
ranks well among the attractive cities 
of the middle west. 


factories on the other. 
tels, beautiful 


schools. 


Oshkosh as it is in appearance and 
as a manufacturing point is a child of 
the rivers. It lies on both sides of the 
Wisconsin where that 
stream empties into Lake Winnebago, on 
its way to Green bay and Lake Michi- 
gan, Lake Winnebago is a_ beautiful 
body of water about fifteen miles wide 
by forty-five miles long, whiich, con- 
trolled by the dams at its outlet, forms 
a natural maintaining the 
stage of water in the Fox river more 
nearly uniform than is customary, so 
that Oshkosh is fortunately situated in 
that respect. 


Fox river of 


reservoir, 


By its location and environments an 
attractive city, it is after all as a manu- 
facturing point that it deserves especial 
consideration. The Fox river comes in 
from the west and southwest, and a few 
miles above Oshkosh empties into it 
from the north the Wolf river, which 
rises in Forest county, near the northern 
boundary of the state. 

It was the Wolf and its tributaries, 
the Little Wolf, the Belle Plaine and others, that made 
Ushkosh the great sash and door manufacturing point 
that it is, for on those streams grew a pine almost ideal 
for factory use. It was an old and large timber but 
temarkably free from shake and with its knot defects 
80 distributed that it was probably never excelled for 
shop purposes by any other timber that ever grew. Ten 
years ago as high as $21 a thousand was paid for rafts 
of logs, and many years before that prices ranged from 
$10 to $15 for ordinarily good timber of thé famous 
Wolf river type. The Wolf river was a good logging 
stream, in the lakes immediate above Oshkosh was 
ample storage room for logs, and so there was built up 
4 saw mill industry which amounted in some years to 
48 high as 150,000,000 to 185,000,000 feet of lumber 
Product, Having no water outlet to the great lakes, 
the product had to be manufactured at Oshkosh or be 
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shipped by rail, and so came to be established the sash 
and door industry of this city which was named after 
an old Indian chief whose picture looks down with savage 
scorn on the doings of the Business Men’s Association 
of Oshkosh, where nightly its manufacturers and mer- 
chants gather for social or business intercourse. 

The industries of Oshkosh -have experienced evolution 
and change. Saw mills have come and gone, some old 
industries have been abandoned and new ones have been 
established, but through it all it has remained a sash 
and door town; and of the men who helped to make it 
what it is many still remain at the head of great enter 





JAMES P. 
of Oshkosh, Wis. 


GOULD, 


prises, proving by their business and the regard in 
which they are held by their fellow citizens and the 
lumber trade at large how well in honesty and ability 
they laid the foundation of their own and ‘their city’s 
prosperity. 

Among these men none is more worthy of a place 
on this page than James P. Gould—worthy by virtue 
of high personal character, exemplified in a clean life, 
in honest dealings—worthy by virtue of the place he has 
held in the industry. There has been nothing meteoric 
about Mr. Gould’s career, and what he has accomplished 
has been brought about simply by the plain, homespun 
elements of industry and honesty intelligently applied. 

James P. Gould was born at Northfield, Vt., in 1842, 
where his father, James Gould, was the proprietor of a 
woolen factory. As a youth Mr. Gould attended the 
common schools fn his native village and took a course 
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in a preparatory school at Meriden, N. H. He left this 
institution in 1863, when 21 years of age, and went 
west to Clinton, Iowa, where he secured a position as 
a clerk in the office of the Northwestern railway. He 
remained there two years. He was then given the posi- 
tion of station agent and telegraph operator at Dewitt, 
Iowa, where he remained two years, and also filled a 
similar position at Cole, Iowa, for another year. 

The Northwestern railway was then building through 
lowa, and in 1868 Mr. Gould, in partnership with 
George A. Lowe, engaged in the freight commission and 
farm implement business at Nevada, Iowa, a new town 
at what was then the end of the line. 
They followed the road with their busi- 
ness as it was extended westward to 
Boone. 

In 1869 Mr. Gould sold out his busi- 
ness in Iowa to his partner and went to 
Oshkosh and engaged in the planing mill 
and sash and door business with his father 


and a man named James Hume. Mr. 
Hume was a planing mill man from 


Janesville, Wis. They bought out the 
planing mill and business of Morgan & 
Roberts. They ran the business seven 
years together, when Mr. Gould’s father 
met with an accident that resulted in 
the failure of his health, and so James 
P. Gould took charge of his interest and 
ran it three years, then buyiug out Mr. 
Hume’s interest also. Two years later 
the plant burned and the nucleus of ihe 
present factory was built. This was in 
1881. The old factory had had a capac 
ity of about 250 doors a day. The new 
factory had a capacity of 400 doors, and 
since then it has been doubled by addt- 
tions and changes that have been made. 
The plant now has a capacity of over 
800 doors a day and 900 to 1,000 win 
dows, together with special work, 

Five years ago Mr. Gould organized 
the Gould Manufacturing Company with 
himself as president, George F. Wright 
as treasurer and his son, Harry G. Gould, 
as secretary. 

Mr. Gould was married in Clinton, 
Iowa, in 1872 to Miss Emma J. Graham, 
and they have had two sons and two 
daughters, the oldest son, James F. 
Gould, being associated with the Fran 
cis Beidler Lumber Company, ‘in Chi- 
while his other son, Harry G. 
Gould. is with his father. 

Oshkosh a lumber and 
shingle than a sash and door town when 
Mr. Gould and his father started in busi 
ness there. It had from twelve to fifteen 
saw mills and nearly a dozen shingle 
mills, while the plants of the Williamson & Libbey 
Lumber Company and Foster & Jones were the only sash 
and door factories there at that time. Before engaging 
in the sash and door business at Oshkosh Mr. Gould 
went east with the idea of entering into woolen manu- 
facture, in which his father had been engaged for many 
years, but not finding anything to suit him there he 
came west again. His father died some years ago. 

Thirteen years ago Mr. Gould and George Badger 
built a saw mill at Oshkosh near the Gould factory. Mr. 
Badger died seven years ago and Mr. Gould then pur- 
chased his interest in the plant and ran it up to two 
years ago, sawing about 6,000,000 feet a year. In 1889 
it was sold to the Northwestern railway and torn down 
in order that the land on which it was located could be 
used for a railroad yard. 

(Continued on Page 35.) 
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We have Four Centers of Distribution, 
Each a Daisy. 
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It seems to be generally admitted that the depressed 
condition of foreign markets for American hardwoods, 
Which has greatly limited the exports for the year thus 
far, has had much to do with the rather unsatisfactory 
Course of that department of the trade at home. It 
48 made it necessary to seek domestic markets for a 
great deal of lumber which ordinarily would have gone 
broad; and this unexpected addition to our usual 
peeks has been coupled with an output in other respects 
wy up to the demand. Therefore while consumption 
as this year been enormous, there has always been 
enough lumber on hand to keep prices down and to 
Unsteady values although we believe that the actual 





Bank clearings seem to have struck a level road. . In 
act for last week they were a little below the previous 
Week, though still for the country 8.1 percent above 

Ose of the corresponding week of 1900. 


amount of the surplus has been over estimated, and 
that if at any time an exact stock list could have been 
prepared it would have reassured the trade and put 
values on a firmer basis. 





An indication of the revival and extension of Pacific 
coast trade with South Africa that shall come with the 
cessation of hostilities in the latter section of the globe 
is noted in the presence on Puget sound of a visitor 
from Natal whose specific purpose on the sound is to 
ascertain the possibilities of getting Washington lumber 
at Natal cheaper than it can be had from the Baltic and 
Europe, preference being expressed for the Washington 
product because of its conceded superiority. 

PAPAL III I IPL 

Oh ye lumbermen of little faith, if you could only 
see more than about three months ahead of your noses 
you would not be so anxious to dispose of that “sur- 
plus” stock. It will be as convertible as government 
bonds by next spring. 





Sash and door manufacture in the south on a large 
scale for the wholesale markets has been and will be a 
matter of development. Comparatively little has been 
done in the past, but enough institutions have gotten 
on their feet to show that by the adoption of proper 
methods that industry will iourish as it has in the 
north. There have been many abortive attempts to 
establish this class of factories in the south, and some 
lumbermen have become discouraged at the prospects, 
but they did not need to. The way has been blazed for 
them by those who have succeeded. 

PAPAL I LILI IS 

Practically complete figures as to railway gross and 
net earnings for the nine months ending September 30 
show gross earnings for 1901 of $934,742,540, against 
$833,145,289 in 1900. Net earnings for the same period 
were $306,443,229 this year, against $264,450,420 last 
year. An increase is shown in every grand division 
into which the railroads of the country and of Mexico 
are arranged. The increase in gross earnings for the 
country was 12.1 percent as compared with 1900, which 
itself showed an increase of 9.9 percent over the corre- 
sponding period of the previous year. The increase in 
the net for this year is 15.8 percent while last year it 
was 8.7 percent. A year ago or less it was the confi- 
dent opinion that railroad earnings had reached their 
climacteric, showing how inadequate an appreciation we 
had of the industrial and commercial possibilities of this 
country. 
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At most times in the history of the United States 
gold exports as heavy as those of last week, amounting 
to about $8,000,000, would have had instant effect upon 
the money market of this country, but under existing 
conditions no appreciable effect is seen. It is not much 
more of an item than to the millionaire the sending 
of a check for his month’s grocery bill. 

PAPA PPP 


The present car shortage is almost if not quite with- 
out a parallel in the history of the country. It is of 
exceptionally wide extent and affects industries that 
ordinarily do not suffer. The roads entering Chicago 
are reported by Bradstreet’s to be short 20,000 cars. 
Pittsburg is a center of difficulty affecting both the 
steel and the coal trades. Buffalo is in difficulties 
affecting the lumbermen as well as other business men, 
it being impossible to make eastbound shipments in the 
desired volume. In the west, handlers of grain, lumber 
and coal are complaining and also in that section there 
is delay in shipments from the east. The south is all 
more or less affected and the Pacific coast, especially the 
northern end of it, is unable to make shipments of 
lumber the way it should. The car shortage is only a 
part of the difficulty. There is an equal or greater 
shortage of motive power and in some sections yard 
room is said to be inadequate. Business evidently has 
grown faster than the railroad equipment and there is 
no early relief to be expected, except that after Jan- 
uary 1 some classes of transportation which are now 
making heavy demands are likely to release a good 
many cars. 
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When a failure is made in which there is a wide dis- 
crepancy between assets and liabilities and where it is 
shown that a large amount of money has disappeared, 
one of the first questions asked, and an eminently proper 
one, is, What has become of the money? Until that 
question is answered and it has been demonstrated that 
no fraud existed—that there is no stolen money secreted 
somewhere—the parties responsible for the failure have 
no business to expect or receive further consideration 
from any one or to be assisted in te-establishing them- 
selves. An honest failure always ought to be and is 
demonstrable. 











WHY WE GIVE THANKS. 


A man may be thankful for good things received or 
for escape from evils and it is a question which is the 
more lively cause for rejoicing. Lumbermen have both 
these positive and negative causes for thanksgiving this 
year. They have had a reasonably prosperous season. 
Some lines have been exceptionally so and none have 
fallen short of a profitable condition. Demand has been 
active and continuous, prices have been in most lines at 
a satisfactory point and they can look forward to the 
close of the year in confidence that their books will 
verify their present conclusions, 

In addition they have escaped in large measure the 
anticipated adverse results of drouth and strikes. 
Probably these influences had a deterrent effect on busi- 
ness and have made the profits of the year less than 
they otherwise would have been’and some lumbermen, 


* though few in comparison with the total number, have 


actually suffered as a result of the drouth. But in the 
main these troubles have faded out and prosperity has 
been maintained even in the section where their influ- 
ence was most felt. 

Moreover, blessings are not only actual but pros- 
pective. Lumbermen can be thankful for “the pleasures 
of hope.” What few shadows have floated across their 
horizon during the year have been dissipated. They 
have a reasonable hope for the continuance of their 
present prosperity. There is nothing in the prospect 
that threatens trouble, nothing in sight which leads to 
apprehension. 

The two adverse features of the year, which happily 
had less ill effect than was feared, were the strikes and 
the drouth. The great steel strike threatened to para- 
lyze industry for the greater part of the year, but 
though doubtless it had its effect it was soon over and 
business moved on as before. The machinists’ strike 
was a more prolonged and bitter one and it still lingers 
in places, but that too has no effect which can be recog- 
nized in the general condition of the country. The 
drouth was a serious blow to some sections and has had 
and is having a widespread influence which is recog- 
nized in many ways, including a disturbance of inter- 
national trade, but even that had much less direct ef- 
fect than feared and demonstrated the substantial pros- 
perity with which the central part of the country has 
been blest. It revealed the fact that the farmers 
were rich and that they had ample reserves upon which 
to fall back. Consequently the lumber trade, even in 
the drouth sections, has been practically normal and, 
taking the country over, it has been above the average 
in both volume and profitable results. 

Lumber manufacturers can be thankful that ghosts 
have been exorcised. One of these apparitions of ill 
omen was a plan of reciprocity which would seek to 
benefit the trade of the couritry at the expense of the 
lumbermen, but the reciprocity convention laid this un- 
easy spirit. 

On Thursday, therefore, the lumbermen joined heart- 
ily with their fellow citizens in thanksgiving for the 
general prosperity of this great country, for industries 
active and profitable, for work and wages for all, for peace, 
political, national and industrial. While still mourn- 
ing the death. of the chosen president of the people, they 
are thankful for a successor so honest and manly as to 
command the respect of the nation and of the world, 
and on their individual behalf they could give thanks 
for that orderly dispensation of events which leads 
them to look forward with. confidence to reward for 
toil of body and mind and to a continunace of that 
material. and mental and moral welfare which has 
made such advancement even within the last year, 
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COST OF NORTHERN LOGGING. 


It is well known to those familiar with lumber man- 
ufacturing that the cost of putting in logs has greatly 
increased of late, the statement being made that this 
increase has been from 50 to 100 percent. In order to 
determine just what it has amounted to careful inquir- 
ies have been made from fifty or more white pine con- 
cerns in Wisconsin and Minnesota, who do logging on 
an extensive scale, as to the average monthly wages 
paid for the winter season for a series of years. ‘he 
results of this inquiry are contained in the following 
table: 

1896-7 1897-8 1898-9 1899-0 1900-1 1901-2 
Teamsters... .$16 $16 $20 $24 $26 8 $30 


Swampers.... 13 16 20 24 25 30 
Choppers.... 14 15 20 24 26 30 
Loaders...... 20 24 26 sO s2 BS 
Sawyers..... 14 18 20 24 26 3U 
Graders...... 8 16 18 20 24 30 
Chain tenders 16 16 18 20 24 30 
Blacksmiths.. 35 40 45 50 55 60 

eee ( 40 45 50 55 65 


It should be remembered that the figures above given 
ure the cash wages paid, in addition to which is the 
cost in board. ‘The wages given for this present win- 
ter are evidently none too high. For the first three 
classes many contracts have already been made at $35 
or more, but on the other hand many concerns may be 
paying lower wages so that while $30 seems a low 
average it must be conceded to be correct in view of the 
authority. 

Another element that enters heavily into the cost of 
logging is that of supplies. The following items con 
stitute a large portion of logging supplies, the prices 
of which are the cash prices at Chicago at the towns 
named: 


Messe Iron 
Wheat. Corn, Oats. Hogs. Pork, (Bar). 
Per Bu. Per Bu. Per Bu, Per Uwt. Per Bol. Per Cwt 
1895— 
Jan....$0.49 $0.40 $0.28 $4.00 $9.50 $1.75 
July... .61 47 23 4.50 11.00 1.75 
1896— 
Jan.... .56 .26 Bb § 8.50 9.00 2.00 
July... .54 24 16 3.50 6.50 1.85 
1887— 
Jan.... .%1 .22 16 3.00 7.75 1.65 
July... .68 .25 17 3.25 7.50 1.60 
1898— 
Jan.... .89 .26 .22 3.50 9.00 1.45 
July... .65 32 .22 3.80 9.50 1.45 
1899— 
Jan.... .66 .36 .26 3.45 9.50 1.35 
July... .68 32 2 3.75 9.20 2.35. 
1900— 
Jan.... .61 .30 -22 4.50 10.50 3.15 
July... .74 40 .2t 5.00 11.50 2.40 
1901— 
Jan.... .71 .36 .24 5.00 13.00 1.85 
July... .68 .60 40 5.40 15.00 2.00 


The prices of nearly all items entering into the man- 
ufacture of lumber have advanced in something like 
the same proportion, while the advance in the price of 
lumber has been at a much less ratio than in the ma- 
jority of staples. The above relates to cost of logging 
only. The advance in saw mill expense has not been 
as great, but still ranges from 25 to 50 percent. 





RECIPROCITY AND LUMBER. 


The radical free trader sets up as his doctrines that 
absolutely unrestricted trade is the ideal condition, 
that protection is a bonus paid by the majority to the 
minority and that the public spirited citizen and lover of 
his kind will refuse to accept any such emoluments, fore- 
going his possible personal profit for the benefit of the 
community and the world at large. The protectionist 
will admit that his policy is to a certain extent a selfish 
one, but insists that it is justified by the benefits which 
it givés*{Q the country.and that in the benefits accru- 
ing to ‘individuals and special industries the entire 
commynity ,shares. 

It is untecessary to enter into any polemic discus- 
sion Of* tfi§’ question, for it is one about which people 
never have and never will agree, Some free traders in 
theory “are pro éctionists in practice and there is gen- 
earn | fy unreconcilable diversity of both opinion and 
practi 

But limber manufacturers of the United States are 
pretty well agreed that protection is a good thing for 
them, They tried free trade—or it was tried on them— 
and were not enamored with their condition during 
the experiment. They and their workingmen and the 
country suffered. Since the duty on lumber was re- 
imposed they and all connected with them have fared 
better, dnd though all the professors of political econ- 
omy in the world should try to persuade them that 
their condition under the Wilson bill was not due to 
that tariff measure and that their prosperity now is 
not due fo the $2 duty, they would refuse to be con- 
vinced and, would remain satisfied to act in the light 
of experience, It is for that reason that they have 
watched with a certain measure of distrust the agita- 
tion in favor of reciprocity. 

When the celebrated Joint High Commission was in 
session it was the lumbermen who were expected to 
furnish .the chief contributions on the part of the 
United States toward Canada’s demands, and in return 
they were to get some free logs which interested not 5 
percent of them. They voluntarily offered to relinquish 
20 percent of their protection, though the percentage 
of protection to lumber is much less than that to aver- 
age commoilities, and we believe that no other protected 
industry .was.equally liberal. But they have stead- 
fastly set. their, faces against another experiment in 
free trade in their commodity. 

Consequently they were represented at the reciprocity 
convention and were agreeably surprised at the tangible 
results, thereof. What the lumbermen had to say to the 


eonvention is presented in another eolumn in the shape 
of the very able address made by William Irvine, of 
Chippewa Falls, Wis., formerly president of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Lumbermen’s Association, 

But the subject of reciprocity assumes new phases, 
particularly in view of the changed attitude of 
Canadian lumbermen themselves. There was a time 
when our Canadian friends felt outraged and mate- 
rially injured by the imposition of the $2 duty and 
expressed their resentment by the prohibition of the 
export of logs, which in the beginning was hardly more 
than mere retaliation on the part of the government of 
Ontario, But that feeling has been greatly modified 
and now there is but one Canadian lumberman of any 
prominence who is making any serious effort to remove 
or reduce the American duty on lumber and to have 
given by Canadians anything therefor. Doubtless the 
vast majority of Canadian lumber producers would 
individually prefer to have their product go into the 
United States free of duty, but there are other con- 
siderations which overweigh that in their minds. 
Briefly stated, the attitude of the Ontario lumbermen 
is as follows: 

“The requirement that logs cut from crown lands 
in Ontario shall be manufactured in the dominion, while 
originally a retaliatory measure, we have found to be 
for the benefit of our province and country. It has put 
a check to the too rapid advance in values of timber and 
is preserving our pine for the future. The American 
duty on lumber, while appavently at the time harmful, 
has worked with our prohibition of log export to check 
the too rapid development of manufacturing, which 
almost certainly would have brought overexpansion and 
market demoralization. The combination of the two 
has resulted in putting the business on a legitimate 
basis and in maintaining values. We are satisfied with 
things as they are. We do not especially care for a 
removal or reduction of the American duty and we cer- 
tainly shall not revoke our prohibition of log export 
in return for any tariff concessions whatsoever on the 
other side.” ° 

The fact of the matter is that the Canadian lum- 
bermen rather resent the efforts being made to change 
the present status. They purpose to put an import 
duty on lumber coming into Canada to round out their 
tariff scheme, but not from any present retaliatory 
spirit; and so lumbermen of the United States can feel 
that they are not to meet the opposition of the Cana- 
dian lumber trade as well as of certain elements at 
home in their demand that the present low duty shall 
be maintained, 





CLAIMS FOR OVERWEIGHTS. 


Members of the Mississippi Valley Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation feel that they have scored a point on the 
freight claim question through their conference with 
the officials of the Western Railway Weighing Associa- 
tion and of the railroads and that they will hereafter 
have more courteous treatment than they have enjoyed 
in the past. In fact, it is claimed that the good re- 
sults of that conference are already observable. 

But other lumbermen not directly affiliated with the 
association say that matters are no better than they 
were and point to the alleged fact that the weighing 
association and the desks of the claim officials of the 
railroads are loaded up with claims for overcharges in 
weights. Furthermore it is said that hundreds of lum- 
bermen are not sending in their claims because they 
have little or no hope of their favorable consideration 
and so let the matter go unless the claims amount to a 
considerable sum, It is a question if this policy be a 
wise one. Of course a claim that is not only founded 
in justice but has evidence to back it may be collected 
in the courts, but this is a hard thing to do. The rail- 
road is in a much better position than any private 
party to fight anything through the courts, has its at- 
torneys paid by the year and is in position to defeat 
any but the most summary measures on small amounts. 
No one wishes to enter into any such controversy, how- 
ever, unless in company with all his competitors with 
the _— of securing recognition by a concerted move- 
ment. 

Aside from that every shipper recognizes that the 
railroads are frequently imposed upon. It is even said 
that the recent anta, nistic attitude of the Western 
weighing association to lumber claims was due to the 
discovery that a certain road had been the yictim of 
fraudulent practices on a large scale. However that 
may be, it should not result in working an injustice to 
the majority of lumbermen, who are honest in their 
methods and who make no claims which they do not be- 
lieve to be founded in equity. 

The fact of the matter is, as we believe, that the 
average lumber shipper is better posted as to the weight 
of the cars he ships than the railroad companies with 
all their weighing appliances. Railroad authorities 
themselves admit that the results secured by track 
scales are more or less unreliable, added to which is the 
question of tare. The actual weights of cars are sel- 
dom as stenciled and almost invariably more or less 
in excess of them, and then the methods of weighing 
are not conducive to accuracy. Recognizing this fact, 
the roads should be willing to give frank consideration 
to claims coming from lumbermen whom they have no 
reason to believe are seeking to defraud them. 

To stimulate the roads to a more fair treatment of 
the lumber trade in this matter, it is suggested that 
lumbermen should: no longer withhold just claims be- 
cause the amounts are small or because they fear they 
will receive no attention, but should ress in every- 


thing whose correctness can be vouched for. If -the 


weighing association will not do anything in the mat- 





ter the claims should be pressed with the initial rail. 
roads and every means taken to impress upon the rail- 
road companies the fact that the lumbermen mean busi- 
ness and that they will not quietly endure a rejection of 
valid claims. 

The question of equalized weights also comes in here, 
The theory is that average weights by the thousand ap. 
plied to lumber shipments will result in the long run 
in substantial justice—that overweights on one ship- 
ment will be counterbalanced by those lighter than the 
schedule. The railroads claim, however, that northern 
lumber has been rushed out so rapidly this year that 
average weights have been actually ‘above the schedule, 
Lumbermen themselves are not united on the question. 
Some send in only the claims that are based on actual 
weights, and they suffer because the railroads cannot 
or will not discriminate between them and those who 
base claims on the schedule. There should be a uni- 
formity of custom in this matter. 
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ABUSES OF THE POSTAL SERVICE. 


There is an organization having its headquarters in 
Chicago called the National Publishers’ Bureau. It em- 
ploys an attorney skilled and plausible to promote its 
objects. The apparent chief object of the association 
seems to be to combat projected reforms in the postal 
regulations and especially at this juncture to defeat 
the effort of the postoffice department to remedy the 
abuses in connection with the second class or periodical 
mail which have caused an annual deficit in the de- 
partment. 

There are some eminently respectable names on the 
lists of committees whose object in entering and sup- 
porting the present work of the organization we cannot 
conceive. There are others whose publications are s0 
manifestly of a character not properly to come under 
the benefits of second class mail matter that their in- 
terest is to be expected. 

Among those who might be supposed to support the 
department rather than antagonize it are the publishers 
of “Farm, Field and Fireside,” of Chicago; the “Farm 
Journal,” of Philadelphia; ‘“Ainslee’s Magazine,” of 
New York; “The Inter-Ocean,” of Chicago, and a few 
others. Those who might be expected to be opposed 
to postal reform are publishers of house organs, papers 
which depend upon premiums and so forth for secur- 
ing circulation, and of alleged literature which they 
wish to distribute at the low second class rates. 

In the latter part of September the attorney of the 
National Publishers’ Bureau made quite an extended 
argument before Postmaster General Smith in behalf 
of his client and has issued a circular letter giving in 
somewhat hazy and confused language a summary of 
the principal objection he made to the restrictive orders 
of July 17. 


The attorney takes objection to the ruling against. 


bulk subscriptions. His objections may be in part well 
founded but, carried to an extreme, the bulk subscrip- 
tions might do away with any bona fide subscription 
list whatever. The department will not interfere with 
any one who wishes to pay for one or a dozen subscrip- 
tions for friends, and why should any paper standing 
on its own merits object to the ruling? 

The postoflice department has decreed that where pre- 
miums offered are of such apparent value as to reduce 
the subscription price to nothing or to a nominal sum 
the publication shall be assumed not to have a fixed 
price and therefore shall be ineligible to the second 
class rate. The attorney’s objections to this are mere 
quibbles. Clubbing rates are considered in the same 
category and are objectionable or not according as to 
whether or not they appear to reduce the subscription 
price of the publication offering them to a nominal 
sum. Guessing contests where the value of the prize 
equals the price of the publication are also put under 
the ban. All these restrictions are wise and we can- 
not see, how any legitimate publication can object to 
them. Certainly the LUMBERMAN does not. 

It is also objected that these new regulations are 
outside the power of the postoffice department and are, 
some of them at least, in direct violation of the stat- 
utes. Possibly in some of these cases the postmaster 
general has strained his powers, but if so it is in @ 
worthy cause and the courts, if objectors wish to ap- 

1 to them, will so determine. In the meantime we 

lieve he will be upheld by all legitimate publishers 
and should have the hearty support of the public, which 
support should be expressed through their representa- 
tives in the national congress. 





CAUGHT BY THE ADVANCE. 


Northern Pacific coast lumber and shingle manufac- 
turers have a grievance against the railroads. A few 
weeks ago it was announced that the rates on points 
east of the Mississippi river would be advanced 3 cents 
a hundred, with the restoration of the 13-cent rate 
from Minneapolis and St. Paul to Chicago common 
points, the incentive to the general advance which has 
been made by all the eastern connections of the north- 
ern transcontinental roads. 

The western shippers used their utmost endeavors 
individually and jointly to secure at least a postpone 
ment of the advance, but without avail, and — 
quently a large amount of lumber and shingles that hat 


been sold previous to the advance or any notice of it 
will have to pay an increase of 3 cents a hundr “ 
pounds or from 75 cents to $1 a thousand on lumbe 
and a corresponding amount on shingles. | in 
The Pacific coast trade does not like this advance 
any event, for it had been hoping for a reduction, 
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it especially objects to the loss it will incur on goods 
sold on the old freight basis. It is said that there are, 
or were a week or two ago, about 4,000 cars of lumber 
on: the coast which had been sold before the advance 
and on the old rate of freight. Shippers must either 
stand the loss or cancel the orders, The latter it is 
hardly possible to do, and so they are facing a material 
shrinkage in their profits and in some cases, perhaps. 
an actual loss, for the differences in the rate amount 
to a respectable profit. 

The lumbermen feel especially aggrieved because the 
fact that so heavy an amount of business remains un- 
filled is due chiefly to the shortage of cars. The rail- 
roads refuse or neglect to furnish cars to move the 
business taken and then, before accumulated orders can 
be cleared away, advance the rate. It is not fair, and 
the lumbermen of Washington and Oregon are not to 
be blamed for making serious objections. They urged 
that the advance, if it must be made, should be post- 
oned until January 1, or that an even shorter period 
might be allowed in which to move lumber actually 
sold before the notice of the advance. 

Certainly the lumbermen seem entitled to relief, but 
there is none in sight and they appear to have given 
up hope of securing it. The question might arise right 
here whether or not the roads conformed to the inter- 
state commerce law in giving notice of an advance in 
the rate. If that were done the lumbermen have no 
cause to complain, and if after due notice they had 
taken business regardless thereof they would have them- 
selves to blame for the outcome. 

Any advance at all is a serious blow to the hopes of 
the western lumbermen. They have been working a year 
or more for a reduction. They secured it in part of 
the western territory, but had not succeeded in secur- 
ing their wishes in regard to the vast bulk of the busi- 
ness; and now they have not only failed in that quest, 
but the rates have actually been advanced. That is 
progress backward, and at that rate it will be a long 
time before the west coast products can enjoy such a 
market in the east as their merits entitle them to. 
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THE OCEAN BILL OF LADING CASE. 


Readers of THz LUMBERMAN who pay any attention 
to its departments relating to foreign trade are aware 
that the lumber exporters of this country, in common 
perhaps with exporters of other lines, have been seri- 
ously annoyed and handicapped in their operations 
by the conditions under which shipments are made. 
One of the most flagrant impositions is the bill of 
lading furnished by the steamship lines by which they 
‘guarantee nothing as to weight, measure or count, but 
everything is “more or less,” so that the exporter who 
has shipped a definite quantity has no guaranty what- 
soever that that quantity will be delivered, and 
thereby is forced to guarantee to the foreign buyer not 
only the quality, quantity and grade, but also against 
the dishonesty and negligence of the employees of the 
carrier. 

Some of our readers also know that the National 

Lumber Exporters’ Association was the first to make a 
strong and consistent effort to remedy this state of 
affairs and to force the adoption by the steamship 
companies of a clean bill of lading such as is provided 
for by the Harter Act, approved February 3, 1893, which 
provides that it shall be unlawful for the vessel or its 
representatives to insert in the bill of lading “any 
clause, covenant or agreement whereby it, he or they 
should be relieved from loss or damage arising from 
negligence, fault or, failure in proper loading, stowage, 
custody, care, or proper delivery of any and all lawful 
merchandise or property committed to its or their 
charge.” In its fourth section this act requires that the 
bill of lading shall state among other things the marks 
necessary for identification, number of packages or 
quantity, apparent order or condition of the property 
delivered to and received by the vessel; and further- 
more that such document shall be prima facia evidence 
of the receipt of the merchandise therein -described. 
_ This act has remained inoperative since its passage 
in spite of numerous efforts to secure its enforeement— 
efforts, however, which were not carried forward in any 
consistent or forceful way. After the organization of 
the National Lumber Exporters’ Association, one of 
the first subjects which came to its attention was the 
injustice done to its members as well as other exporters 
by the steamship companies in violation of this act. 
It made every effort by peaceful means to bring the 
steamship companies to compliance with the act. Fail- 
ing to do so, however, it instituted a test case entitled 
Bennett vs. S. S. Minnehaha, as reported in THe LuM- 
BERMAN at the time. This case was instituted last 
summer by a libel of the vessel and came to trial in 
October. 

The method adopted by the complainant under which 

€ case was made was about as follows. Having every 
reason to believe that the steamship company would 
decline to make a contract with the association it had a 
freight contract and shipment made in the name of 
Bennett. After being inspected and tallied by a 
licensed inspector of New York city, delivery was made 
to the S. S. Minnehaha of the Atlantic Transport Line, 
through the Baltimore & Ohio railroad. The steamship 
company tendered Mr. Bennett the usual bill of lading, 
made “more or less.” He declined to accept this, and 
4s the steamship company refused to deliver a bill of 
aang of the character which he claimed he was en- 
itled to and which is required by law, there was no 
ill of lading whatever issued for the shipment; but 
at the request of the steamship company it was ad- 
vised the name of the consignee, C. Leary & Co., of Lon- 
‘ad, to whom delivery was made without any Dill of 

ing, although we are informed that Leary & Co. 


were obliged to give bond securing the steamship com- 
pany against any claim should a bill of lading be pro- 
duced later. 

In his pleading the plaintiff prayed for the enforce- 
ment of the act and of the penalty provided therein for 
a violation. This penalty provides for a fine not ex- 
ceeding $2,000 and costs, to be recovered by a libel 
against the vessel. 

When the case came to trial the steamship company 
offered as its main defense the “customs of the port,” 
also denying that the ocean carriers were required by 
the law to give a bill of lading without the qualifying 
cluases, The association was able to prove in contro- 
vention of the claim of the steamship company that there 
was no established “custom of the port” in New York 
with reference to clean bills of lading, and that many 
of the lines, including the Atlantic Transport Com- 
pany, had issued clean bills of lading, and the associa- 
tion furnished the court with about fifty clean bills 
issued at New York, some of them by the Atlantic 
Transport Company—in fact two of them _ issued 
by that company were dated in September, 1901. It 
was also proved that the steamship lines did tally the 
lumber, although refusing to sign for the quantity as- 
certained by such tally. This disposed of the “custom 
of the port” question. ‘Taking of evidence was finished 
November 22. The attorneys are now preparing 
their briefs, and it is expected that the case will be 
argued before Judge Adams of the United States Court 
for the Southern District of New York during the 
coming week. From the evidence adduced the National 
Lumber Exporters’ Association has every reason to 
believe it will win the case. 
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SHORT LENGTHS. 


White pine values cannot change much within the 
next twelve months, unless the general scarcity of 
stock during the winter and spring months compels 
higher values. 


To be refused the cars to ship the orders they have 
on their books, and then to have the freight rates 
raised on them, strikes the Pacific coast lumbermen as 
savoring of sharp practice. 


With bark selling at $9 there was an inducement to 
get out large quantities of hemlock logs this year; but 
at the present time supplies of Pennsylvania hemlock 
lumber are much lighter than usual. 


What is the matter at the foot of the lakes? They 
say Buffalo and Tonawanda lumbermen are indulging 
in the playful pastime of cutting white pine prices. 
Has the unusual condition of good stocks down there 
turned their heads? 


Poplar culls are receiving merited attention at 
stronger prices, and have scored an advance while box 
grades of white pine have remained stationary. 


Maine’s spruce log crop of the year approximates 
600,000,000 feet, about equally divided between the 
lumber and pulp industries, and the state forest com- 
missioner figures that the present standing timber of 
the state will supply that amount for about forty years 
without allowing for growth, and spruce grows fast. 


Four Chicago sash and door salesmen met at Dwight 
a few days ago. A strange place for a convention. 


The corporations have long felt the need of some- 
thing to grease the ways in Texas. Petroleum seems 
to meet the want. 


We doubt if the door trust will be a fixed fact before 
the close of the year. Still one-third cash and two- 
thirds bonds with ample security may have its at- 
tractions about holiday time. 


Georgia statesmen and lumbermen—synonymous 
terms—are pretty well agreed as to the lumber tariff, 
strange as it may seem. 


There is a whole lot of people who in about ten years 
from now will wish they had invested in Pacific coast 
timber—likewise in yellow pine. 


Blessings are sometimes so disguised that it takes 
long acquaintance to discover their real character. 
That is what the Canadians have discovered about the 
American lumber tariff, which they now seem to think 
was about as good for them as for the lumbermen on 
this side the border. 


That Mr. Weyerhaeuser and his associates did not go 
after yellow pine as an investment when they first 
studied it was perhaps due to having been chaperoned 
by the wrong man. ‘They have, however, done very 
well this summer—something like 125,000 acres’ 
worth. 


John Charlton edged into the discussion at the reci- 
procity convention at Washington it is true, but his 
pleas and suggestions are not well supported by Can- 
ada’s home guard lumber statesmen. 


Eastern pine wholesalers have had a hard time in 
getting their customers to pay a price that would yield 
them a margin, but things have been improving in that 
respect of late. The easterners may be slow, but they 
get there after a time. 


There is not the same encouragement to other Kirbys 
in Texas, since it would be impossible to demonstrate 
in higher degree the state’s pride and the city’s pleas- 
ure than was exemplified at the Houston banquet. 


The very idea of certain Chequasset three shell men— 
now you see it and now you don’t—seeking to be legal- 
ized as the Federal Lumber Company is enough to dis- 
courage honest lumbermen, 


They say that some buyers of southern timber have 
been very much surprised when the magnificent oak 
they bought turned out to be gum. 


When we talk about the few men who own 100,000- 
acre tracts of timberland, we forget about the tens of 
thousands of men who own 100 acres; but the latter 
are an important element in the timber supply, and 
prosperity in the lumber business is proportionately as 
beneficial to them as to the big stumpage owners. 

The best reciprocity is high class work in return for 
top notch wages and a policy which brings that about 
will make any nation rich. The statesman who would 
render insecure the status of labor, whose security 
also implies security to ci pital—well, he is not a states- 
man, 
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REVIEW OF THE COAL TRADE. 


Many misgivings arise in the minds of well posted 
coal men as to the betterment of the coal supply imme- * 
diately after the close of navigation. Many shippers 
have been pinning their faith upon help from cars to 
be thus released. But shippers who have drifted close 
to the transportation situation and have visited the 
centers of greatest inaction in the car movement are 
more or less appalled at what they find. Their for- 
lorn statement is that the railroads are hopelessly 
swamped with business; that the transportation facil- 
ities of the country are unequal to the demands; that it 
is not so much a matter of cars as of locomotives; that 
it is not so much a matter of locomotives as of ina- 
bility to get tracks cleared of accumulated equipment, 
all mingled in almost inextricable confusion. Cars may 
be released by the ceasing of the lake trade, but when 
tracks are already choked up with traffic of what 
greater service will more cars be than accessions to a 
crowd in a panic, where there are already too many 
people? Train crews are overworked, engines are banged 
about and neglected to their deterioration and early 
disability. But the best railroad talent is working 
without rest to demolish the monument erected to 
chaos and eventually will win out. 

In the west the famine is the most pronounced in 
coke. There are many close shaves in coal, but little 
absolute suffering. There is a great outery for coal, 
but the shipper who has his hands full of contract obli- 
gations not infrequently visits the various consumers 
who are calling loudly for shipments and investigates 
for himself the urgency of the call. By a wise distribu- 
tion of the scanty stocks he is receiving he is usually 
able to keep his customers supplied, though sometimes 
inferior fuels must be temporarily substituted. But 
with the coke shipper it is different. There are no 
accessible substitutes save a few inferior cokes, which 
do not cut much of a figure. If the coke consumer 
does not get his fuel he has to shut down his plant. 
Some have closed. There seems little immediate pros- 
pect that the two iron furnaces in this district, which 
for several weeks have been idle because no coke can 
be obtained, will light their fires soon. Strenuous 
efforts have been made by the owners to secure the nec- 
essary fuel, but without success. Odd lots can be 
picked up, but the iron makers want reasonable assur- 
ance that the receipts can be depended upon, and that 
assurance cannot be given. Iron foundries are in much 
the same condition. Unless the foundrymen have con- 
tracted for some time ahead with strong shippers they 
live from hand to mouth, paying premiums and not 
knowing from one day to another whether they can 
keep running. 

In fact the present market for both coke and coal— 
that is, for the higher priced and scarcer fuels—is 
mainly’in the hands of the speculative element of the 
trade. The big people are sawing wood and saying 
nothing. They are looking out for their future trade 
and exerting all their efforts in keeping their well 
established line of trade supplied. This they can barely 
or scarcely do by the most tireless endeavor. They 
have no surplus to throw upon the general market, 
But the small producer has come forth in all his glory. 
By the equitable distribution of cars the small —_ 
per receives his share. Having no contracts, usually 
all his product can be utilized to fill the pressing de- 
mands for spot shipments. Shrewd and well informed 
buyers search out these little producers who are now in 
a position to take advantage of the market conditions 
and sell to the highest bidder. Urgency of demand not 
uncommonly makes the size of the premium very 
attractive. Thus while circular prices on most fuels 
are unchanged and while old buyers are being supplied 
at the old terms, there prevail for spot shipments to 
consumers, uncovered by contracts, all sorts of prices, 
fluctuations varying in some instances more than a 
dollar. Coke sales have been made as high as $6. 

As compared with a week ago no improvement is seen 
in the car situation. In some localities it is worse. 
In general terms, there is a sufficient production of 
western coals. Buyers secure reasonably prompt deliv- 
ery, though .some operators have orders of some magni- 
tude accumulated. There is no surplus stock of mine 
run or lump on track at distributing centers but the 
user of slack or screenings has no difficulty in obtain- 
ing his supplies and sometimes at a concession. Screen- 
ings have sold at Chicago very low during the past 
week. Prices of western coals are somewhat irregular, 
each transaction standing upon its own merits, and the 
changes from circular or old prices are upward in 
respect to the large sizes. 

There is said to be probability that the prices of 
bituminous coal on upper lake docks will advance about 
December 1. They certainly will if some interests have 
their way about it, for they are short of coal and wish 
to keep new buyers at a distance. Some of the dock 
companies which last summer sold heavily at the com- 
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paratively low prices then prevailing are in ill luck 
and the dealers who then bought are in good luck, 
for the winter promises to show a strong market at 
upper lake ports. The tendency hereafter will prob 
ably be to eliminate these low priced summer contracts 
with dealers. Dock properties are falling into fewer 
and stronger hands. By one important absorption last 
week the property of one of the largest coal sellers in 
the northwest, including docks at Milwaukee, Duluth, 
Superior and Washburn, was acquired by one of the 
largest West Virginia producers. This is the first 
instance wherein a large West Virginia producer has 
provided for large storage facilities in the northwest. 
Pittsburg interests are largely represented in dock 
interests on the upper lakes and not unlikely some of 
the Ohio people will regard the occasion opportune for 
similarly acquiring docks, 

The anthracite trade in the west is moderately active. 
Dealers are asking for coal only for their immediate 
requirements. Prices are without change. Rail stocks 
are low but fully equal, on the whole, to demand. Lake 
receipts are fairly good, though not up to the volume 
of a month ago. 


Association News. 


MASSACHUSETTS WHOLESALERS IN CONVEN- 
TION. 

Boston, Mass., Nov. 23.—The Massachusetts Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association dispatched large 
chunks of business at its meeting at the Parker house 
on Thursday, November 21. At 6 o’clock the thirty 
members present proceeded to fortify themselves for the 
labors of the evening with a good dinner, after which 
Horace Bickford, president of the association, with 
plenty of elbow room at the head of the table, wielded 
the gavel, while Gardner Jones, of the Bickford firm, 
took up his position at the other end, where he could, 
from a safe distance, carry on his war of words with 
the president, his associate, over the grading rules on 
gum. Final action was taken on the inspection rules 
and the work completed. These rules will be embodied 
in a memorial to the general court, with the expectation 
of having them become a law at this session. ‘Che con- 
ference committee made report and after discussing 
the project of making the ollice of surveyor general a 
salaried position the whole matter was referred back 
to the committee. 

Walstein R. Chester was re-elected delegate to the 
Massachusetts State Board of ‘Trade for three years, 
and H. D. Wiggin received a like honor, being elected 
delegate to the Associated Board of Trade tor three 
years, succeeding Charles L. James. 

EK. A. Smith & Co., 153 Milk street, formerly of Prov- 
idence, and recent comers to the Boston market, were 
elected members of the association. 











A RHODE ISLAND DIRECTORS’ MEETING. 

Provipence, R. I., Nov, 28.—On Friday, November 
15, the directors of the Providence retail association 
met, and the meeting was followed by the general as- 
sembly of the association at the Narragansett hotel on 
Saturday. It was a large and very enthusiastic gath- 
ering, comprising both the Providence dealers and num- 
bers from Warren, Bristol, Pawtucket, Woonsocket ete. 
Under the direction of President Harvey Williams, in 
the chair, they put up the price of spruce to $20 and 
b22, the new price, be it understood, to go into 
effect the moment the vote was cast. In view of the 
past history of the efforts of Providence to put up 
prices it will readily be conceded that this haste in 
putiing the new prices into effect was a’ wise move. 
It is even hinted that the doors were locked while the 
vote was being taken. It is understood that the “black 
list,’ the new weapon of the Providence dealers, was 
taken from its scabbard, handled and fingered lovingly, 
but used with caution. This association starts out on 
the broadest and most liberal lines, and it is placing on 
the list of wholesale consumers a number of firms 
which the less enlightened assodiation would call for- 
bidden ground to the wholesaler. 

The publication of the bright little periodical called 
The Tally Sheet, which has been gotten out by G. D. 
Lansing in Providence, has been discontinued, owing to 
the lack of support which so interesting a sheet should 
have had. This was, up to the time of its discontinu- 
ance, the official organ of the Providence association. 





UTAH DEALERS TO ORGANIZE. 

W. R. Kivett, of Boise City, Idaho, secretary of the 
Idaho Lumber Dealers’ Association, is agitating the 
organization of the dealers of Utah on the same lines 
as the association in his own state, and has recently 
made a trip to Salt Lake City for that purpose. Mr. 
Kivett reports that while in Salt Lake City he met’ 
with every encouragement among the dealers there, and 
is in hopes to have the association well under way 
within a short time. 

—eeeaeae 
PROJECTED WISCONSIN EXCURSION. 

The Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association is 
contemplating an excursion some time during the winter, 
presumably after its next annual meeting. Secretary 
Paul Lachmund, of Sauk City, has been conducting nego- 
tiations with several lines in regard to rates ete. The 
board of directors has under consideration an itinerary 
which proposes Milwaukee as a starting point, touching 
Chattanooga, with possibly a side trip to the Mammoth 
Cave, Atlanta, Jacksonville, Richmond and Washington. 
As soon as the project assumes definite shape full infor- 
mation will be given members. 
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SOME INEQUITIES AFFECTING THE EXPORT TRADE. 





Suit of the National Export Lumber Association for a Clean Bill of Lading—Hearing in New 


York —Substance of the Statute—The Extortionate «‘London Clause’’—Proposed 
Legislation for Protection of Shippers—Excessive 
Charges at Various Ports. 





THE “LONDON CLAUSE.” 


Aside from its efforts to secure “clean” bills of lading 
from the steamship companies carrying lumber to for- 
eign markets, and in other ways seeking to put the 
export trade on a better and more reasonable basis, the 
National Lumber Exporters’ Association is very ac- 
tively although quietly engaged in a movement to do 
away with what is known as the “London Clause” as 
well as other clauses of similar nature, which are en- 
forced on business destined to the different Continental 
and English ports. Shippers as a rule have always 
been led to believe that these charges were levied by 
the dock authorities and were therefore legitimate. 
Investigation, however, developed the fact that this 
clatise was made a source of revenue to the steamship 
companies only. ‘These charges, so far as the port of 
London is concerned, much more than cover the ex- 
pense of loading and unloading a vessel. It will be 
noticed from the language of these clauses, which are 
given herewith, that the charges are assessed regardless 
of whether the goods are delivered on the quay or over 
side on lighters in the water. These charges are not, 
however, applied solely on lumber, logs and other forest 
products; and for this reason American exporters as 
a body are under many obligations to the National 
Lumber Exporters’ Association for the work which has 
been done in this direction. 


The Famous “London Clause.” 

The clause in question is as follows: 

LONDON CLAUSE (A).—The steamer owners shall, at their 
option, be entitled to Jand the goods within mentioned on the 
quays, or to discharge them into craft hired by them, im- 
mediately on arrival, and at consignee’s risk and expense, 
the steamer owners being entitled to collect the same charges 
on goods entered for landing at the docks as on goods en- 
tered for delivery to lighters. Consignees desirous of con- 
veying their goods elsewhere shall, on making application to 
the steamer'’s agents or to the dock company within seventy- 
two hours after steamer shall have been reported, be entitled 
to delivery into consignee’s lighters at the following rates, 
to be paid with the freight to the steamer’s agents against 
release, or to the dock company, if so directed by the steam- 
er’s agents, viz.: Following wooden goods in packages— 
clothes pegs, spade handles, blind. rollers, hubs, spokes, 
wheels and oars, 1s 3d per ton measurement; hoops, 2s 9d 
per ton weight; lumber and logs, 2s per ton measurement, 
or 2s 6d per ton weight at steamer’s option. All other 
general cargo except slates, 1s Yd per ton weight or meas- 
urement at steamer’s option; minimum charge one ton. 
Slates to pay 2s per ton weight. Cheese may also be re- 
moved by consignee’s vans within one week after steamer 
shall have reported, subject to a like payment of 3s 3d per 
ton weight, such sum to include loading up and wharfage. 
Any single article weighing over one ton to be subject to 
extra expenses for handling if incurred. All measurement 
freight to be on the intake caliper measurement, as stated in 
margin. Ireights by weight (grain excepted) to be paid 
upon the weight stated in margin, or at steamer’s option 
upon landing weight. If weight has been understated, the 
cost of weighing to be a charge upon the goods, All ship- 
ments of lumber and logs which are sent forward on a 
weight rate will pay freight on the railroad weights fur- 
nished at port of shipment. No alteration will be permitted 
in any weight or freights included in this bill of lading except 
at steamer’s option. 

(B).—Grain for overside delivery is to be applied for with- 
in twenty-four hours of steamer’s docking, or thereafter im- 
mediately it becomes clear. In the absence of sufficient 
consignee’s craft, with responsible persons in charge, to re- 
ceive as fast as steamer can discharge overside into lighters 
during dock working hours, the master or agent may land 
or discharge into lighters at the risk and expense of the 
consignee. The steamer owners may land or discharge con- 
tinuously day and—or night, any grain landed or discharged 
for steamer’s convenience during usual dock hours, con- 
signee’s craft being duly in attendance, and any grain that 
may be landed or discharged before or after usual dock 
hours (whether craft are then in attendance or not) is to 
be given up free to consignee’s craft applying for same 
within seventy-two hours from its landing or discharge, 
otherwise it will be subject to the usual dock charges. yr 
extra freight of 7d per ton shall be paid to the steamer 
owners on each consignment of grain whether any portion 
be landed or not. The grain to be weighed at time of dis- 
charge, either on deck, quay or craft at steamer’s option. 
Working out charges (including weighing) for grain in bulk 
and—or steamer’s bags to be paid by the consignee with 
the freight to the steamer’s agents or to the dock company, 
if so directed by the steamer’s agents, in exchange for re- 
lease,,at the rate of 1s 9d per ton on wheat, maize and 
heavy grain, 1s 11d per ton on barley, and 2s per ton on 
oats. Neither party shall be liable for any interference 
with the performance of the contract herein contained 
which is caused by strikes or lockout of seamen, lightermen 
or shore laborers, whether partial or otherwise, nor for any 
consequences of such strikes or lockout, but in such case 
the steamer owners shall be entitled to land or put into craft 
at the risk and ae of consignee. In cases the grain 
shipped under this bill of lading forms part of a larger 
bulk, each bill of lading to bear tts proportion of shortage 
and damage, if any. 


The steamship charges on lumber and logs a ton 
measurement is 2s or 2s 6d a ton weight, at steamer’s 
option, while on all other general cargo, except slate, 
it is ls 9d a ton weight or measurement, steamer’s 
option, and the minimum charge is on one ton. It will 
therefore be seen that all cargoes of flour, machinery, 
tobacco, cotton, cotton seed products, packing house 
products etc., pay the ship owner 42 cents a ton in 
addition to the freight rate, and lumber 48 to 60 cents, 
and that this toll is levied for the purpose of covering 
an expense which is purely chargeable against the ves- 
sel and should be provided for out of the freight earn- 
ings. As to the amount of this charge as applying on 
gfain this can be readily ascertained by referring to 
section “B” of the clause as above quoted. That this 
charge has become quite burdensome is evidenced by 
the following extracts from the London Standard: 


An English View of the Controversy. 
(Extract from the London Standard of October 29, 1901.) 
WASHINGTON, Monday Night. 

On_behalf of the American exporters, especially of flour, 
the Washburn-Crosby Company complained that, although 
London is a free port by act of parliament, the London & 
India Dock Company exact a special fee known as dock 
rates. The state department now has a report from Mr, 
Choate on the subject. It is to the effect that the dock com. 
pany do not evade the English law to the detriment of 
American commerce, and that the complaint should be that 
a combination of steamship companies compel the shippers 
to make contracts, including a London clause in bills of 
lading, and thus insure payment of the dock charges in ad- 
dition to freight. Mr. Choate suggests that for any real 
grievance congress can provide a remedy, although the ac. 
quiescence of shippers in the London clause for twelve 
years without asking for government action creates some 
difficulty. 

Mr. Choate further reports that the object of the London 
clause—viz., to secure rapidity of unlading—is not realized, 
and that charges have increased disproportionately upon 
flour crossing the Atlantic as compared with flour reaching 
London otherwise, thus constituting effective discrimination, 

Mr. Choate remarks that another remedy exists in the 
stimulation of undesirable competition through the exaction 
of charges in addition to freight. He appends a statement 
showing how commodities other than flour are prejudiced— 
timber, metals, wood pulp and provisions, for example. 

(Extract from the London Standard of October 30, 1901.) 

New York, Tuesday Night. 

Mr. Choate’s report on the London docks. has aroused a 
brisk discussion. Exporters say they are indifferent whether 
the dock charges are withdrawn as to them or imposed upon 
others who now escape. Equality of treatment is all that 
is wanted. When introduced in 1887, the charges were two- 
pence, but they are now twenty-one pence. Inland shippers 
complain that they never see the ocean bill of lading which 
contains the obnoxious London clause. Their shipments 
are on an inland bill of lading, which empowers the steam- 
ship companies to ship on their own terms; they insert the 
London clause, and shippers are powerless to prevent them. 
If the London clause were not inserted these charges would 
be dealt with by Englishmen upon English custom and law 
in the English port. 

Steamshipmen say that the charge is inadequate for the 
services rendered, and that if the charge were not collected 
under the London clause it would simply be ‘added to the 
freight, which would be increased to that large stim now 
collected from those who ship to London from ports other 
than New York, and not under the London clause. Steam- 
ships would willingly transfer twenty-one pence to any one 
doing the same service, which must be paid for under one 
name or another. There is, these owners claim, no basis 
for the allegation of extortion and discrimination. 


Appeal to Congress. 


The association has had a bill drafted for enactment 
by congress, covering these loading clauses as well as 
certain others which have the effect of placing burdens 
on American shippers, and a copy of same is herewith 
given: 


Be it enacted by the senate and house of representatives 
of the United States of America in congress assembled : 

Virst—That it shall not be lawful for the manager, agent, 
master or owner of any vessel transporting merchandise or 
property from or between ports of the United States and 
foreign ports to insert in any bill of lading or shipping docu- 
ment any clause, covenant or agreement whereby it, he or 
they shall be at liberty to impose on such merchandise or 
property any loading, unloading, landing, weighing, re- 
weighing or other charge additional to the rate of freight 
inserted in the bill of lading or shipping receipt. Any and 
all words or clauses of such import inserted in bills of 
coains or shipping receipts shall be null and void and of no 
effect. 

Second—That it shall be unlawful for the manager, agent, 
master or owner of any such vessel to impose upon the 
merchandise or property so carried by it, originating in the 
United States, any charge additional to the freight charged 
thereon for lifting, sorting or piling said merchandise, or 
for porterage thereon, in so far as the said lifting, sorting, 
piling or perteceae is necessary to the identification of the 
said merchandise or property and making proper delivery 
thereof, but any expense or charge for such lifting, sorting, 
piling or porterage shall be borne by the sald vessel at its 
own cost. 

Third—That for a violation of any of the provisions of 
this act, the agent, owner or master of the vessel guilty of 
such violation shall be liable to a penalty of five hundred 


dollars for each offense, said penalty and costs to bea lien - 


upon the said vessel and to be recoverable by the United 
States in an action of libel instituted in any district court 
of the United States within whose jurisdiction such vessel 
may be found; and in addition to said penalty the agent, 
owner or master of said vessel shall be fable to the party 
upon whose goods such unlawful charge is made for the 
amount of such unlawful charge with the sum of one hundred 
dollars added, the said amount and costs to be a lien 
against said vessel, and such vessel may be libeled therefor by 
the said injured party in any district court of the United 
States in whose jurisdiction such vessel may be found. 

P pala” 0s act shall take effect from and after the — 
ay . —, 


Objectionable Antwerp Charges. 

At the port of Antwerp a charge of 1 franc 25 cen- 
times a ton is made, which is equivalent to 25 cents 
United States currency. Of this the ship owner 
applies 13 cents a ton for stevedoring and pockets the 
other 12 cents. The, London clause on lumber will 
average $1.25 a thousand feet, and none of the charges 
under this clause are assessed except on shipments oT 
iginating in the United States. For instance, on ma- 
hogany logs shipped from Mexico direct to London 
there is no loading clause applied, but where such logs 
are shipped on a through bill of lading by way of one 
of the United States ports and is transshipped at 
United States port, the charges apply. In some I 
stances the consignee has declined to pay this charge, 
but the United States to London lines have charged it 
back .to their Mexican connections. f 

The American exporter has so many difficulties to 
overcome in the placing of his goods, especially on the 
continent, that he cannot afford to assume these charges 
in addition thereto. It is a fixed law that every & 
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pense connected with the marketing of any commodity 
must come out of the producer and it cannot be suc- 
cessfully contended that it costs the steamship com- 
panies any more to’ load and discharge a cargo originat- 
ing in the United States than it does a similar cargo 
from other countries. 

In an interview with President Baker, of the Atlantic 
Transport Company, which was published in the New 
York Herald last May, he was quoted as having made 
the statement that the amount of cargo moving from 
the United States to London would average 100,000 
tons a week, or 5,000,000 tons a year. Taking 40 cents 
a ton, which is a lower rate than is charged in any of 
the clauses, and assuming that the amount of cargo 
moving from the United States to London is only 3,750,- 
000 tons, this would still leave $1,500,000 blood money 
which the American exporter is paying. 

It is also a fact that the American exporter is com- 
pelled to pay for weighing the cargo even for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the amount of freight due. For 
this on lumber a charge of 25 cents is made at some 
ports and 50 cents at others. 


Doors and Mill Work. 


There is an activity surrounding the door And mill 
work industry of the country that is not often wit- 
nessed at this season. Manufacturers and jobbers at 
all distributing points continue to report the receipt of 
orders and inquiries in bewildering profusion, without 
any of the symptoms of tapering down that are usually 
visible at this time of the year. The recent lowering 
of prices on glazed sash has largely increased the move- 
ment of that item at all points. The demand for doors, 
open sash and blinds is holding up with wonderful 
tenacity, with the result that distributers are expect- 
ing fully as heavy a showing for November as has 
been made in any previous month. 








* * * 


While the lumber trade of the country is showing a 
slight decrease, as is always expected at this season, 
the sash and door demand has not abated its volume in 
the least, and the character of the orders received in 
Chicago indicates that much of the stock is wanted for 
immediate use. The jobbers here unite in saying that 
there is no appearance of speculative buying in the mar- 
ket; that orders are still urgent with respect to delivery, 
and that not only will the total of November make a big 
showing in the year’s business, but sufficient work is on 
the books to ensure a volume of business for December 
that will overshadow all precedents. Even if no more 
orders are received, the door men of this market have 
an abundance on hand to keep them fully occupied all 
during December and well into January. 


Prices are again fairly firm on all items excepting 
glazed work and that is somewhat unsettled only be- 
cause of the weakness of the glass market. Doors, 
open sash and blinds, however, are steadily firming up, 
and there are some who believe that the necessities of 
the situation, mainly the scarcity and high price of fac- 
tory lumber, will result in an advance in prices in the 
near future. It is conceded by all that there is an 
abundant justification for such a move, but until they 
are compelled to establish another advance manufac- 
turers and jobbers will be loath to take the step. 


The committees having in charge the new Universal 
sash and door list are actively engaged in figuring it 
out and hope to have it ready for distribution to the 
trade some time during the latter part of December. 
It is likely that another meeting of manufacturers and 
jobbers will be held in this city on Wednesday, Decem- 
ber 11, for the purpose of reviewing and approving the 
work of the committee. Many members of the trade 
are observing with satisfaction the favor with which a 
settlement of this vexed question is being received and 
there is every prospect that business in the coming year 
will be on a much more substantial basis as the result 
of a uniformity in the price list. 


* o * 


The window glass situation, now that the smoke of 
battle has cleared away, is hardly as well settled as it 
might be. Quite a large number of factories were rep- 
resented at last week’s meeting in Chicago who did not 
belong to either of the combines and the officials of the 
two big organizations are now endeavoring to line 
them up in order to prevent any further breaking in 
prices. The placing of an order for 500,000 boxes by 
the jobbers last week at 89 discount off the list is re- 
garded as merely a temporary makeshift, as that 
amount of glass will speedily be absorbed by the trade 
Should the two combines not succeed in securing the 
cooperation of the outside factories within the coming 
month, it is believed that lower prices will rule for 
January, 

* * * 


If anything, prices on doors and sash in and around 
New York city are likely to advance soon; the factories, 
crowded with orders, cannot get shop lumber at the 
prices they are used to. In fact, there are said to be 


any number of New York, Buffalo and Tonawanda peo- 
ple scouring the west for 6-4 stuff and offering all kinds 
of fancy prices without getting it. The result is that 
more cypress is being used in place of the white pine. 
Cold weather has not yet set in and building in the 


eee Politen district continues brisk, as does the de- 
and, 








There is no letting up of the orders for finished work 
at Buffalo, N. Y. Everybody is well loaded up with 
them and will continue busy for an indefinite time. So 
far, the severe weather that has prevailed in the in- 
terior of the state has not visited Buffalo. It looks 
now as though there would be plenty of work till some 
time after the holidays at least, and possibly all winter. 
This ought to insure a good margin of profit for the 
year’s work. Every effort to cut down the amount of 
white pine used is made by the mills, so that not a few 
of them that at one time were running on pine almost 
exclusively are now doing more than three-fourths of 
their work in some sort of hardwood. 

*. * * 


The country trade at Kansas City, Mo., for the year 
is about over. The demand is light and house building, 
except in the large towns and cities, has about ended 
for the season. Prices on regular stock goods are by 
no means uniform and are considerably cut up. Kansas 
City jobbers say that they have not been satisfactory 
this fall and account for the situation by stating that 
there has been strong competition by northern manu- 
facturers for the business that has been offered. The 
demand for mill work is still fairly good, although it 
has been declining for several weeks. Kansas City, 
however, has had a big building year and the planing 
mills there have had an exceptionally good trade for the 
past ten months. 


Conforming to Eastern Sizes. 


Sash and door manufacturers of Tacoma, Wash., and 
vicinity, have issued the following self-explanatory 
notice: 


At a meeting of the manufacturers of sash and doors in 
the northwest, held in the parlors of the Hotel Tacoma, it 
was decided that on and wos January 1, 1902, no orders 
for 1% and 1%-inch stock sizes would be accepted and 
manufactured by any of the undersigned manufacturers. 
Kor the purpose of filling out and matching up stocks al- 
ready on hand, the 14 and 1%-inch sizes will be furnished 
until January 1 at an advance of 10 cents, net, per door, 
but after January 1 all stock orders will be confined to the 
standard eastern sizes, which are 1% and 1% finished sizes. 
This change has become absolutely necessary to the manu- 
facturers by reason of the large orders being received from 
the east requiring eastern sizes and our inability to provide 
and carry an ample stock of both thicknesses. 

(Signed) 

Wheeler, Osgood & Co., of Tacoma; Olympia Door Com- 
pany, of Olympia; Robinson Manufacturing Company, of 
Iiverett; Wheelihan-Weidauer Company, of Everett, and 
Oregon Sash & Door Company, of Portland, Ore., represent- 
ing North Pacific Planing Mill Company, J. A. Martin & 
Co., George Ainslie & Co., and Northwest Door Company. 


Trouble. 


A Thirty Percent Dividend. 

CINCINNATI, OnI0O, Nov. 26.—An agreement was 
reached with the creditors last Tuesday afternoon in the 
William Mayer Lumber Company bankruptcy case by 
which they are to receive 30 percent. The claims 
amounted to $27,475.66. The costs and fees amount to 
$527.86, while the total amount deposited with the clerk 
of the court was $9,220.55, of which .the creditors get 
$8,242.69. The W. E. Townley Lumber Company, the 
Kyle Lumber Company, Barbour & Starr, E. D. Albro 
Company, Francis Beidler & Co., the Market National 
bank and the Second National bank were the heaviest 
creditors. 











Late Developments in the Chequasset Trouble. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., Nov. 26.—Chancellor Cook on Mon- 
day sustained a motion in the case of the Chequasset 
Lumber Company vs. the American Hardwood Company 
to have vacated a former order, and to allow Messrs. 
Corkran and Rogers, receivers for the American Hard- 
wood Company, to raise the question of jurisdiction be- 
fore Federal Judge Clark, upon the petition in bank- 
ruptey of various banks and holders of about $70,000 
in obligations of the American Hardwood Company. It 
will be recollected that Judge Clark recently appointed 
the Union Bank & Trust Company, of Nashville, receiver 
in bankruptcy, and enjoined Messrs. Corkran and Rogers 
from continuing to act as receivers, to which they had 
been appointed by Chancellor Cook last August. Judge 
Clark also directed the Union Bank & Trust Company 
to apply to the Chancery court for an order on the re 
ceivers appointed by it to deliver all the assets in their 
possession as receivers to the receiver appointed by the 
federal court. Chancellor Cook made such an 0) 
November 21 and directed the receivers appointed by 
him not to act further in the premises than to make a 
report of what had been done by them. The receivers, 
conceiving that the jurisdiction of the state court had 
been attacked—Judge Clark had no jurisdiction to ap- 
point a receiver in bankruptey—desired to make a motion 
before Judge Clark at Cincinnati to vacate his former 
order. As Judge Cook’s order of November 21 practic- 
ally enjoined them from making this question, they ap- 
plied to him to set aside this order, which he did, thereby 
vacating his former order, and giving Messrs. Corkran 
and Rogers permission to take the question of jurisdic- 
tion before Judge Clark. 





Status of the Pocahontas Failure. 

Norrork, VA., Nov. 26.—The statement of the receiver 
appointed to take charge of the affairs of the Pocahontas 
Lumber Company is about ready, and it is expected will 
be presented to the creditors in a short time and will 
show the total assets and liabilities. It has been inti- 
mated that from 15 to 25 percent will be paid to the 
creditors, provided collections of outstanding accounts 
are made with any degree of closeness. 





LATE LONDON ADVICES. 


(From our own correspondent.) 
Lonpon, Enauanp, Nov. 10.—The imports of wood 


goods into the United Kingdom for October, as shown 
by the government returns, were as follows: 












HEWN. 

From— Loads. Value. 
acacia oi cseueeeasccenel 49,294 $408,495 
Sweden Wav eavesdcansbendeued 45,212 311,820 
W.. andawacawxcumieueas 20,880 147,225 
Gee ciel mncdavysaes cums 24,856 333,980 
United States of America....... 10,280 245,935 
British Bast Indies............ 6,210 879,120 
COME et cianeresevecatedwes 13,184 871,505 
Other countries............... 67,572 804,325 

WAGs hte fawiadsnnceree 237,488 $2,502,405 
SAWN. 
pe ee ikaw atevateda erate 224,071 $2,551,535 
CN £5666 Fh abade wdecewcens 152,613 1,740,905 
I aca ndeky aus xe cde oad 42,849 603,225 
United States of America....... 44,362 662,935 
CUR addladdhddrdcisawawes 183,314 2,413,390 
CROP GOI c oc ccccccesave 16,805 258,490 
We Wiiaadeednae oe wor 664,014 $8,230,480 

Staves of all kinds (loads)..... 16,358 . 
ee A eee 8,991 388,110 
Other furniture woods (tons)... 18,550 530,870 


The above figures are eloquent evidence of a big short- 
age in imports for the month. The total quantity of 
wood to hand during October was 901,000 loads, or a 
shortage of 358,000 loads as compared with the same 
month last year, practically 30 percent, while there is 
a decrease in value of £1,207,000, or nearly 36 percent. 
This big reduction is spread over both the sawn and 
hewn woods figures and indicates the heavy loss which 
importers must have suffered throughout the early part 
of the season. This should materially help to reduce 
the stocks held and presages a continuance of a good 
consumption during the winter months. The position 
at next year’s first open water should be much more 
favorable than was the case this year. 


The State of Trade. 


Last month allusion was made to the slightly improved 
condition of trade and it was prophesied that during 
October there would be a further up grade movement 
in prices. This has come about as the result of the 
smallest importation during October for many a year. 
The smallness of the imports can be gaged from the 
figures given in another paragraph, which show that 
the present stock is now well under that at the same 
period of 1900. One cannot of course say what extent 
the falling off has reached, but in north of Europe 
goods the importation is probably not more than one- 
third of the normal quantity. Another and equally 
important factor in the situation is the continuance of 
a splendid demand from the building and other large 
wood consuming interests, due in large measure, doubt- 
less, to the low prices ruling. As to prices, as is well 
known, the intrinsic value of goods is often higher 
than the actual price paid for them and this undoubtedly 
is the case at the present juncture; still there is an 
up grade movement which cannot fail to be accentuated 
during the next few months, as the possibility of a 
big back end improvement from the north of Europe 
need not be seriously taken into account. 

What prices for Swedish deals and battens at the 
next first open water will be can only be conjectured, 
but it is believed that they will be higher than most 
people think. 


The London Dock Stocks. 
The stocks on November 1 at the London docks were 
as follows: 


1901, Pieces. 1900, Pieces. 


Waele GIG sic cceasccones 1,957,556 2,680,579 
Baltic battens ............ 4,714,518 5,851,098 
OGG DOGNGN bcicedessces 4,307,210 5,596,102 
Pi a cuaddcacene aces 8,871,742 8.883.898 
Pine deals and battens..... 1,304,037 1,156,946 
Spruce deals and battens... 1,956,595 1,846,746 
Pitch pine deals.......... 116,32 100,187 

FOGGING S ois. 66 kdne Khoo cee 26,115,556 


Comment was made last month on the reduction of 
stocks as compared with the previous month and dur- 
ing October they have been reduced a further 1,700,000 
pieces, a most unusual and in fact, perhaps, a unique 
fact. At the beginning of October the stock stood at 
25,000,000 pieces as against 23,300,000 pieces at the 
same period of last year; now the tables are turned, 
and as will be seen by the above figures there is a 
shortage of nearly 3,000,000 pieces as compared with 
last year and the present stock is only just an average 
one for the time of year. It was evident that this state 
of things was to come around in view of the losses 
sustained by importers in the spring and summer, as 
it would have been a suicidal policy to have gone on 
importing stuff in the then state of the selling market. 
During the present month there will doubtless be a 
continuance of this decreased import, so that in London 
at any rate the capital consumption should have by 
the spring of 1902 brought trade to a much more favor- 
able aspect. The proportion of Baltic goods in par- 


ticular is much improved, although the stock of Cana- 
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dian timber is quite up to the average. Generally speak- 
ing, however, there are many signs of encouragement. 
The Pitch Pine Market. 


Nominally prices have advanced considerably, roughly 
about 10s a load ec. i. f., but buyers on this side have 
not as yet come up to the scratch, Stocks are very 
heavy here, although not so heavy as they were, as 
little stock has been sent forward unsold during the 
last month or two. Shippers who have had boats 
on time charters have had to sell their cargoes for what 
they would bring, but now that these time charters 
have run out they have not been taken up any more 
except those wanted for contracts already made. The 
market is undoubtedly in a healthier condition and 
seems likely to improve further, but as long as stocks 
maintain their high level buyers will refuse to pay the 
prices demanded. Prices are nominally 57s to 58s a 
load for 35-foot average cube, but sales are being effected 
at 54s to 55s. 

There are one or two interesting factors in the situ- 
ation at this moment. First there is a combination 
among the shippers which is expected to do a good 
deal, but this of course remains to be seen; at any 
rate it should reduce the consignment shipments. Sec- 
ondly, business in future will be rendered more effi- 
cient on account of the new form of contract which the 
combined shippers have drawn up ana insist on being 
used, and this is an additional reason for buyers to 
hold out as long as possible, but in all probability they 
will be compelled to adopt this form of contract in the 
same way that the coal contract was adopted. Freights 
are probably as low as they ever were, but all the same 
little chartering is being done. Rates for steamers are 
87s 6d to 90s, with sailers at 97s 6d to 100s, United 
Kingdom or continent. Rates are likely to continue low 
as a consequence of the poor demand for cotton and 
grain tonnage. 

Miscellaneous. 

We are so accustomed nowadays on this side to hear 
that another American firm has established works here 
to capture British trade that one receives the news of 
the movement of another firm with a certain amount 
of callousness. The latest arrival in the timber trade 
is the J. G. Brill Company, large Philadelphia car mak- 
ers, whose president, J. Martin Brill, and vice presi- 
dent, John A. Brill, have recently been inspecting sites 
in both the north and south with the idea of erecting 
a factory here and presumably with the idea of cutting 
out our wagon builders. It is understood that the com- 
pany will cater especially to the railway trade, com- 
petition for which in the future promises to be more 
acute than it has been in the past. 


Tales of the Trade. 


A Questionable Destination. 

The saw mill man leaned back in his chair with a 
look of disgust, and, without even looking at the per- 
sistent buyer, said, sotto voce: 

“Times was when there wasn’t so durn much hag- 
glin’ and beatin’ down of prices as ’tis now. When I 
die and git to Heaven, I’m goin’ to tell George Wash- 
ington how things has changed since his time.” 

“But,” cut in the buyer, “maybe George won’t be 
there.” 

“Then you tell him,” came the retort, quick as a flash, 
from the mill man. 

And the buyer slid out of the office, sat down on a pile 
of edge culls on the tram and “thunk.” 








——raorn—r> 


Attempted a Joke on Johnson. 

Some years ago when Fred J. Johnson, the Philadel- 
phia representative of Bliss & Van Auken, of Saginaw, 
began selling lumber in the eastern market he was 
against a pretty hard proposition. Philadelphia retail- 
ers, notoriously conservative, do not get acquainted rap- 
idly. They prefer to buy lumber from the men they 
have dealt with the past forty years, if possible. The 
new man has to hustle. 

One day Johnson called on a retail firm in the sub- 
urbs, and the junior of the firm, who was quite a wag, 
thought to get rid of Johnson by telling him that the 
“old man” was the buyer and that he was at home, two 
miles away, but incidentally said he thought he might 
be able to sell him if he would go to the house and 
hang on to him. 

Although the day was hot and the road dusty, this 
proposition did not feaze Johnson in the least. In the 
course of the afternoon he showed up at the home of 
the “first boss.” He found him in his garden pruning 
vines and otherwise indulging in agricui.ural pursuits. 
Johnson stated his mission,.and got to visiting with the 
lumberman on various topics, and before he left secured 
his order for a nice round shipment. Ever since he 
has been selling the concern lumber, but, strange to 
relate, he never knew that the junior had attempted a 
joke on him until he confessed it recently. 





Didn’t Buy Much White Pine. 

For several years it has been the custom of Bliss & 
Van Auken, of Saginaw, to send out canvas caps with 
their names printed across the band as an advertising 
scheme. These caps are placed in cars of lumber 
shipped, and as the headgear is quite serviceable it may 
be seen ornamenting the head of everybody about the 
average eastern lumber institution from the bookkeeper 
to the yardman. 

A salesman was trying to sell some lumber to a Phil- 
adelphia retailer recently and was told by the buyer 
that he did not use much white pine, and what little he 


did buy he purchased from Bliss & Van Auken. The 
buyer mentioned incidentally the fact that Bliss & Van 
Auken always sent a cap with each car of lumber. The 
salesman was persistent and followed the buyer about 
the yard for some time, and on the return to the office 
said to him: “How many caps did you say Bliss & 
Van Auken put in each car of lumber?” 

“One,” replied the veracious buyer. 

“What!” exclaimed the salesman; “you do not buy 
much white pine lumber? Why, every man about this 
yard and within a block of it is wearing a Bliss & Van 
Auken cap.” 

Lost His Wife’s Dog. 

It is not ordinarily within the province of the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN to touch upon pathetic domestic af- 
fairs. The wife of Walter Winchester, of Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., owns a dog—-or rather did own a dog. 
Walter is very fond of the animal and his wife dotes 
upon him. It is not a hunting dog. In fact, it is not 
much of a dog anyhow, and will not even hunt rats. 
Some days ago Walter prevailed upon his wife to allow 
him to take the animal out for an airing, as he was 
going on a trip to northern Michigan. Some people 
know the labor involved in transporting a dog, particu- 
larly on a railroad pilgrimage. But Walter got along 
nicely until he tried to have the canine make a trip 
with him in a caboose of a freight train on a plug branch 
of the Grand Rapids & Indiana. This the dog would 
not stand for, and jumped out of the car door. It dis- 
appeared in the scrub oak brush. At the next station 
Walter sent out half a dozen small boys and other 
tracers looking for the dog, but up to the last reports 
they had failed to discover his whereabouts. He did 
not care so much about losing the dog as he did about 
facing his wife with this burden of guilt upon him. He 
thinks it is a question if he is ever going to be able to 
square himself. 

The transaction has not only upset the quietude and 
peace of his domestic circle but it had a very serious 
effect on his partner, George B. Daniels, who was along 
with him. He was so nervous over the loss of the dog 
that he lugged off another man’s grip from the Mc- 
Kinnon house, at Cadillac. 

If anyone should happen to find a cross-eyed collie 
with one white foot, prowling around the brush of Mis- 
saukee county, no inconsiderable reward awaits him 
upon forwarding the animal to Winchester at Grand 
Rapids. 


_—_—oOoOoOoOoOoOoOoOoroOor 


An Amazonian Police Officer. 

The necessity of keeping a lock on the chicken coop 
door in those sections of the country where any consider- 
able proportion of the population are of African descent 
is well understood; and the successful raider of a hen- 
roost is also not above visiting a woodpile for the fuel 
necessary to cook his feathered prize. The classic “nig-. 





GRACE, THE WOODPILE GUARDIAN. 


ger in the woodpile”’ was probably there for no good 
purpose. The Louisiana Cypress Lumber Company, Har- 
vey, La., has after due deliberation over the problem 
taken a very effective means of guarding its woodpile. 
It has installed as selling agent and guardian policeman 
of the woodpile department a negress about 6 feet tall, 
weighing over 200 pounds and as black as a particulariy 
black piece of coal. She is 49 years old and answers to 
the euphonious name of Grace, which was, however, prob- 
ably not suggested by her own appearance and move- 
ments. 

The company has many negroes upon its pay roll and 
the author of the popular song “All Coons Look Alike 
to Me” would probably have some considerable difficulty 
in filling the peculiar duties of this position. Grace, 
however, is more discriminating in her identification of 
the negroes and if she catches one carrying off an armful 
of wood she promptly reports his name to the office and 








has him charged $1, which would buy him a full wagon 
load of wood if acquired in the honest way. ere are, 
however, a number of Italians upon the pay roll algo; 
and Grace’s unfamiliarity with the Italian tongue and 
with the euphonious names which these dagos acqujred 
at their christening imposes a rather severe task upon 
her mentality in keeping track of this portion of the com- 
pany’s employees. On the whole, however, she discharges 
her duties with much satisfaction to the company and 
takes much pride in doing so. 





Mistaken Identity. 


C. M. Jenkins sells mill supplies and other plunder 
for Mayer & Co., of Norfolk. He sat down in the office 
of a hotel in Newberne, N. C., one evening a while ago 
after dinner and started to read a newspaper. Shortly 
afterwards a long, gaunt native walked up near his 
chair and eyed him furtively; he walked around him, 
and eventually sat down near by, staring at the sales- 
man intently. His attitude was such that Jenkins 
eventually got nervous and addressed the stranger; 
“Nice day, sir.” 

“No, suh, it is not a nice day, suh,” gruffly responded 
the native. 

“That’s what I mean,” said Jenkins. “It is not a nice 
day. I noticed you were looking at me intently and 
did not know but you knew me, or wished to get 
acquaintel with me.” 

“No, suh, I do not want to know you, suh; I do not 
want to know any man, suh, who wears one of those 
black cat buttons.” 

“Why, what’s the matter with those buttons?” asked 
Jenkins. 

“T regard, suh, any man who wears one of those black 
cat buttons as a timber thief, suh.” 

The fellow was a native land looker and a timber 
buyer and was jealous of all interference from strangers 
bound on a like mission. He had become impressed 
with the idea that every man who wore a Hoo-Hoo but- 
ton was a timber looker, or, as he characterized him, 
a “timber thief.” As Jenkins does not know loblolly 
pine from shellbark hickory, he was able to explain to 
the chap that he was not encroaching on his pre- 
serves, 





Law for Lumbermen. 





Unlawful Combinations. 

A retail coal dealer brought an action against a 
number of wholesalers and retailers wherein he averred 
that the wholesalers owned practically all of the coal 
docks, and that a retailer could not carry on business 
unless he could buy of the wholesalers freely and with- 
out discrimination; that the wholesalers entered into a 
conspiracy with the retailers sued with them, by which 
it was agreed that the wholesalers should sell to them 
and to no others, for the purpose, among others, of 
forcing out of the retail trade all retailers not in the 
combination and among others, the plaintiff; that such 
agreement or conspiracy had been successful and as a 
result thereof the plaintiff’s business had been de- 
stroyed, to his damage. The supreme court of Wiscon- 
sin holds that these facts constituted a cause of action 
at the common law. It is undoubtedly true, it says, that 
in the absence of any statute to the contrary several 
persons may combine for the purpose of increasing their 
business and making great gains by any legitimate 
means and if, as the incidental result of that combina- 
tion, others are driven out of business there is no ac- 
tionable wrong. It is also true that one person, or a 
number of persons, by agreement, may refuse’ to sell 
goods to another, if the purpose of such refusal be 
simply to promote his or their own welfare. In other 
words, it maintains that persons have a right to com- 
bine together for the purpose of promoting their in- 
dividual welfare in any legitimate way. But where 
the purpose of the organization is to inflict injury on 
another, and injury results, a wrong, it holds, is com- 
mitted upon such other; and this is so notwithstanding 
such purpose, if formed and executed by an individual, 
would not be actionable. One person may, through ma- 
licious motives, attract to himself another’s customers 
and thus ruin the business of such other without re- 
dress; but when a number of persons, acting wholly or 
in part from such malicious motives, combine together 
the injury to such other is actionable. So it holds 
that a cause of action at law for damages -was stated 
by the allegations that one of the objects of the agree- 
ment in this case was to drive the plaintiff out of busi- 
ness, and that it had been successful. Then, too, the 
court holds that a good cause of action in equity was 
stated by the plaintiff on behalf of himself and a class 
composed of all other retail coal dealers similarly situ- 
ated, namely, the retailers who were excluded from 
the combination, to obtain equitable relief by way of a 
perpetual injunction restraining the continuance of the 
operations of the conspiracy, But it further holds 
(Hawarden vs. Youghiogheny & Lehigh Coal Company 
and others, 87 Northwestern Reporter 472) that the 
two causes of action were improperly united, the first 
cause of action affecting but one party plaintiff, where- 
as the second cause of action affected numerous parties 
plaintiff. 

Title to Land Not Acquired by Cutting Timber. 

The mere cutting and removing timber or wood from 
wild land from time to time for sale or manufacture, 
without any purpose of clearing the land, the supreme 
judicial court of Maine holds (Millett vs, Mullen, 49 At- 
lantic Reporter .871) do not constitute an occupation 
sufficient to bar the record owner, though it be carried 
on for more than twenty years. 
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LUMBER AT THE RECIPROCITY CONVENTION. 





The Reasonable Recommendations of a Committee—Lumber’s Generous Offer to the Govern- 
ment —Salient Figures on the Disproportions of Reciprocal Relations with Canada 
—An Intelligent Presentation of the Demands of Business over 
Sentiment by a Wisconsin Lumberman, 





In our last issue we gave a brief summary of the pro- 
ceedings of the national reciprocity conference held in 
Washington last week, which occurred too late to per- 
mit of anything like full representation, even from @ lum- 
ber standpoint, in that issue. It was a convention solely 
of manufacturers designed to crystallize the sentiment of 
the manufacturing interests of the country in regard to 
proposed reciprocity between this and other countries. 

The lumber industry, as before stated, was represented 
by delegates from the Mississippi Valley Lumbermen’s 
Association and the Georgia Saw Mill Association. S. 
T. McKnight, of Minneapolis, president of the former 
body, was made a member of the committee on resolu- 
tions, whose threefold recommendation, (1) that no 
reciprocity arrangement should be entered into which 
would in any way injure any manufacturing interests 
of the United States, (2) that a commission should be 
appointed to study the subject and that (3) congress 
be requested to establish ‘a department of manufacture 
and commerce, was adopted. 

One of the speakers who touched upon the relations of 
the United States and Canada, especially in regard to 
lumber, was the Honorable John Charlton, member of 
the dominion parliament. Partially in reply to him 
William Irvine, of Chippewa Falls, Wis., an ex-president 
of the Mississippi valley association, gave the only ex- 
position of the attitude of the lumber trade of the United 
States which was presented to the convention. His ad- 
dress, which was remarkably calm and clear and which 
we reproduce not only for the benefit of our readers but 
for all interested in such discussions, was as follows: 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the convention: Repre- 
senting, as I do in part, the lumber industry of the United 
States, an industry in which there is more actua! capital 
invested and more men employed than in almost any other 
single industry in the country, I feel justified in consuming 
a few minutes of the time of this convention on the subject 
of reciprocity with the dominion of Canada. 

In view of the recent negotiations between the United 
States and that country, with a view to a reciprocal trade 
agreement and the importance which was given to the item 
of lumber in these negotiations, I will be pardoned if I 
preface what I have to say on the general subject with a 
few remarks for the purpose of correcting some erroneous 
impressions created at that time by those who were not 
informed as to the attitude of the lumbermen in the United 
States toward the Joint High Commission and its negotia- 
tions referred to. 

By the act of congress, approved July 24, 1897, known as 
the Dingley law, the duty on rough and finished lumber 
which had obtained, with the exception of about seven years, 
from the beginning of the government was restored. Not- 
withstanding the fact that the $2 duty is equivalent to an 
ad valorem duty of less than 15 percent, the lumbermen of 
the United States, I believe, enjoyed the distinction of being 
the only representatives of any industry that, for the pur- 
pose of aiding our government in its negotiations with 
Canada for a reciprocity treaty, formally and in writing 
consented to a 20 percent reduction of that duty, which 
would have left the duty on rough lumber at $1.60 a thousand 
feet, instead of $2, as prescribed by the Dingley act. I men- 
tion this only for the purpose of evi gy | the erroneous 
impression that seems to prevail generally that the lumber- 
men of the United States have heretofore occupied a posi- 
tion antagonistic to any reciprocity or trade agreement be- 
tween their country and the dominion of Canada. I believe 
the lumbermen of the United States would today voluntarily 
agree to the same concession, provided those who are en- 
gaged in the manufacture or production of the things con- 
sumed by the lumbermen in the manufacture of lumber would 
agree to a similar reduction of the duty upon their prod- 
ucts. In that event the loss which would be felt especially 
by the lumber industry of the northwest and in the border 
states would be partially compensated by the opportunity 
we would then have of going into Canada and purchasing 
our horses, purchasing feed for horse and men, clothing and 
machinery, and all other articles which are extensively used 
and consumed in the manufacture of lumber, where we can 
purchase them 50 percent below the price we are now paying 
to the American farmer and to the American manufacturer. 

Since the enactment of the Dingley tariff law and the 
restoration of prosperity in this country, the labor cost of 
producing lumber in the United States has increased in the 
mill 50 percent, in the woods 100 percent. But notwith- 
standing this we do not now oppose, and we never have 
in the past opposed, any policy on the part of our govern- 
ment which, in the judgment of those who have been en- 
trusted by the people with its enforcement, was calculated 
to promote the general welfare of the people. 

But notwithstanding this position of the lumbermen on 
the subject of reciprocity with Canada, we entertain some 
general views upon the subject which it may be of interest 
,to this convention to consider in connection with the subject 
now under discussion. 

According to my interpretation and my cnaonenitng of 
the policy, there is no more charity in reciprocity than there 
is in trade or commerce. When we favor this policy we do 
80 not from philanthropic motives but because we hope 
thereby to gain some material advantage for ourselves or for 
our country, or for both. When we oppose it we do so 
because we have reason to believe that neither ourselves nor 
our country will be benefited thereby. Simply because we 
buy less from any country than we sell to that country is 
of itself no greater reason for our so changing the trade 
conditions between the two countries to enable it to increase 
Its sales to us than it would be for two merchants similarly 
situated in their trade relations to attempt to equalize their 
Interchange of commodities by the one agreeing at the end 
of the year to make up the difference to the other by an 
equal division of his profits on his excess business for that 
year. To justify a reciprocity treaty with Canada therefore, 
Some reason, and a much better one than the mere, inequality 
of trade between the two countries, or our sales to and pur- 
ia from the people of the dominion of Canada, must be 

nd, 


The subject of reciprocity with that country has occupied 
the attention of statesmen and business men on both sides 
of that imaginary line that divides us for more than half a 
century. In 1854 the disproportion in the trade of the two 
Countries was as great as it is today. While we were then 
uying from Canada in round numbers annually $8,000,000 
Worth of its products we were selling to it at that time 
aver $24,000,000 worth of our products. In 1855 a reciproc- 
a treaty was negotiated between the United States and 
anada under which the natural products of each country 








were admitted into the other free of duty. This treaty 
continued in force until 1866, or eleven years, when at that 
time the sale of natural and manufactured products of 
Canada to the United States, being principally agricultural 
products, aggregated in round numbers $48,000,000, while 
our exports to that country aggregated only $23,000,000; 
in other words, under a reciprocity treaty between these 
two countries, authorizing the free exchange of the natural 
products of both countries, Canada had increased her sales 
to the United States, in twelve years, 600 percent, while 
the exports of the United States to Canada during the same 
time had decreased 4 percent. Since the abrogation of this 
treaty in 1866 the trade conditions between the United 
States and Canada have materially changed. In the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1900, we sold to the people of that 
country $97,337,449 worth of our domestic and foreign 
roducts, and we purchased from them during that year 
$39,931,833 worth of their products. And $12,431,224 of 
this, or 30 percent, of the Canadian products sold to the 
bya States during that year came into this country free 
of duty. 

Davies all these years our trade and political relations 
have been most cordial and we sincerely hope and believe 
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DELEGATES TO THE RECIPROCITY CONGRESS. 


that they will continue in the same friendly spirit for all 
time. But the people of Canada have not bought from us 
so largely in excess of their sales to us because of any senti- 
ment or because of these friendly relations. They have 
purchased from us the things they do not produce because 
they could obtain them in our markets for less than in 
their own or in any other market in the world, or perchance 
because they could secure from us an article so much 
superior in quality as to justify the purchase at an increased 
price, while our purchases from them were made upon iden- 
tically the same conditions. 

In considering the advisability of ey into a recipro- 
cal trade agreement with any country the first thing to be 
considered is, what does that country produce that could be 
admitted into ours free of duty, without injury to any 
domestic industry or the labor therein employed? Apply 
this to Canada and you will find that reciprocity with that 
country can be secured only upon the basis of our admit- 
ting free of duty, or at a greatly reduced rate of duty, her 
natural products, and these are gree one limited to fish, 
minerals, lumber and agricultural products. With the vast 
natural resources which that country enjoys, and its capacity 
for producing the same, is it not the pare of wisdom for 
us to stop and consider most carefully the effect upon those 
industries in our own country engaged in the production of 
these same natural products, that would inevitably result 
from a reciprocity agreement with that country, admitting 
their natural products in competition with our own, free of 
duty, especially when it is known to all who have given the 
subject any consideration whatever that these products can 
be produced in Canada at a far less cost than they can be 
produced in the United States? 

But there is another objection to our negotiation of a 
reciprocal trade agreement with Canada; one, too, that the 
people of the United States are either not aware of or at 
least have not given due consideration. Under the law of 
Canada, enacted in 1898, the products of Great Britain are 
today admitted into the dominion upon the payment of a 
duty 331-3 percent below the duty that is collected upon 
the importation of like articles from any other country, 
and, as I am informed, this preferential duty in favor of 
the products of Great Britain would apply and the same 
reduced or discriminating rate of duty would be enforced as 
against the products of the United States under any recip- 











rocity treaty which can be negotiated with that country. 
In other words, while the Canadians have heretofore mani- 
fested a strong desire to secure a reciprocal trade agree- 
ment with the United States and have shown a willingness 
to make certain concessions by way of reducing their duties 
upon the importation of American products, they are not 
willing to put the United States, in the matter of our trade 
relations with them, on an equality with the mother coun- 
try, so that, whatever we might gain by reason of a reduced 
rate of duty in a reciprocity treaty, Great Britain would 
still have the advantage over us in their market to the ex- 
tent of 33 1-3 percent. 

The law of Canada which gives to the products of Great 
Britain this preferential rate was enacted in 1898. In 1897 
the total exports of British and Irish products from the 
United Kingdom to the dominion of Canada amounted to 
£5,171,851 ; in 1898, to £5,888,000; in 1899 to £6,969,535 ; 
an increase in the two years of over 33 percent. A further 
study of the exports of the United Kingdom to Canada, in 
the years preceding the enactment of this law, shows a 
steady decline up to the very year of the enactment of the 
law. In the decade preceding the enactment of the law 
above referred to (1887 to 1897) the British exports of pro- 
duce and manufactures to Canada fell from £7,758,116 to 
£5,171,851; a reduction in ten years of 33 percent. 

Thus it will be seen that in the decade prior to the enact- 
ment of the law giving special trade privileges to the products 
of the mother country in the Canadian markets the sales 
of the United Kingdom to Canada decreased 33 percent, but 
in two years following the enactment of that law they in- 
creased 33 percent. That it may not be claimed that this 
increase was due to a general increase in the business of 
the United Kingdom with all of her colonies, I will further 
add that the exports from the United Kingdom to all the 
colonies from 1897 to 1899 increased only about 8 percent 
as compared with the increase of over 33 percent to the 
single colony of Canada, which has given to the mother 
country this privilege. 

Therefore before any negotiations for a reciprocal trade 
agreement with Canada can be considered the government 
of that country should take steps through its legislative 
body to place the products of the United States and of Great 
Britain, whether imported under the provisions of their 
tariff laws or under the provisions of a treaty, upon an 
equality in its domestic market. 
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HARDWOOD FLOORING MACHINES. 

The foundation of a large lumber mill lies in its 
machinery, and at this period of commercial and mechan- 
ical development it is true that no one can be too care- 
ful in the selection of such material as constitutes 
this foundation. 

A noted economist has said, “Perfection in little 
‘details will insure the consummation of great projects,” 
and he might have added, had he understood the trend 
of the flooring business in this country, that the pro- 
duction of hardwood flooring today called for the em- 
ployment of a series of modern devices in the equip- 
ment of flooring machines which have practically revo- 
lutionized the trade in this class of stock. : 

The illustration on pages 60-61 of the new five-head 
hardwood flooring machine recently perfected and placed 
upon the market by the S. A. Woods Machine Company, 
South Boston, Mass., shows at a glance the enormous 
strides which have been made in the improvement of 
woodworking machinery. As is apparent from the 
cut, in this machine the lumber is worked face down 
and the matching is done from the finished surface, 
This method gives correct matching and insures a posi- 
tively accurate surface to the floor when laid. The 
fifth or extra under cylinder is of small diameter and 
is very high speeded, its purpose being to polish more 
than cut the board, after it has been double surfaced. 
It is a 6-knife head, of a patented type, and is inde- 
pendent of the pulley which drives it, being connected 
thereto by a flexible coupling. This method eliminates 
all vibration, such as is usually caused by belts. 

Another device worthy of mention is a patented wedge 
platen, an entirely new invention, by means of which 
the cut of the lower cylinder may be changed or dis- 
tributed between top and bottom cutter heads without 
disturbing either head or top rolls, or changing the fin- 
ished thickness of the stock. In connection with this 
feature the operator may adjust the machine for single 
surfacing only; these adjustments being made instan- 
taneously from the feeding-in end. 

A few other characteristic features worthy of note 
are the parallel hoist for both bottom cylinders; roll 
pressure between matcher heads; improved clamping 
device by means of which both bottom heads, which 
‘are made to draw out, are clamped into position by one 
lever; patented hooding arrangement; four out-feeding 
rolls; expansion chip breakers; sectional chip breaker 
for side heads; elimination of stud gears; patent knife 
setting gage; patented pneumatic cutter head pulleys; 
superior piping facilities throughout etc. A novel bor- 
ing and marking attachment is applied to the feeding-out 
end of the machine and the board is bored and marked 
as it is fed through. 

These features all combine to produce, dressed, 
matched, bored and marked or machine finished hardwood 
flooring at one handling, and this flooring does not 
require sanding or scraping. It is a product that will 
find a better market, at a higher price, and costs less 
to manufacture than that turned out from old style 
machines. 

For further details those interested are referred to 
the manufacturers as above. A large cut, with sec- 
tional views, will be found upon pages 60 and 61 of 
this issue of the LUMBERMAN. 





Hymeneal. 


Kelley-Lintott. 


Bancor, ME., Nov. 25.—John E. Kelley, assistant log 
agent for the Great Northern Paper Company and one 
of the best known and most successful of the younger 
lumbermen on the Penobscot, was married last Wednes- 
day to Miss Ella A, Lintott, daughter of Charles Lin- 
tott, of Bangor. Mr. and Mrs. Kelley have gone on a 
tour of the large eastern cities and upon their return 
will reside in Bangor. 
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High Priced Lath a Detriment. 


A pile of boards for a seat is not as soft as downy 
pillows are, and the yard man and I had sat on these 
particular boards about long enough for once. “You 
have no more lath than the law allows, have you?” I 
asked on seeing perhaps a quarter of a car piled on one 
side of the yard. 

“No, I have not,” was the reply, “and it seems to me 
every day that the manufacturers put their foot in it 
when they charge such an outrageous price for lath. 
Not two weeks ago a man who works in a factory here 
came to me and talked about building a house. He 
comes more or less in contact with lumber, and when I 
quoted it to him it did not seem to strike him as out of 
reason. Then I told him how much shingles were, and 
he kept his coat on, but when he asked about lath and 
I said $4.50 he simply gave a low, soft whistle, and that 
is the last I have seen of him. You know it doesn’t take 
much to steer some men off the track, and I believe the 
price of lath did it. In my opinion lath are outrageous- 
ly high.” 

I have heard more than a hundred yard men express 
that same opinion in regard to the price of lath, yet I 
have not heard one say what he is going to do except 
to keep right on buying at going prices. Beloved, we 
are in the grasp of the saw mill barons. They have got- 
ten a cinch on us and they know it. And further they 
are not going to let up until they are obliged to. On 
the lath deal they are making money hand over fist, 
and they are making no loud complaints about it either. 
We wouldn’t if we were in their shoes. Lath help to 
make up the volume of commerce and you could not find 
the conscience of commerce with a microscope. “Get all 
you can” is its motto. 

More of us ought to have gone into the manufacture 
of lath. You may remember that last summer | quoted 
Mr. Barley, of Marion, Ind., as saying that his lath 
machine cost $150, and had made him $1,500 in twelve 
months. It cost Mr. Barley nothing for power, however, 
as he hitched his machine to a shaft that was already 
running in his mill. The trouble with the most of us, 
from a financial standpoint, is that we were not born 
with money heads on us. If I had known enough I 
would have put in lath mills here and there where tim- 
ber is cheap and plentiful, the mills driven by gasoline 
engines, and this fall my pockets would be so bulging 
with dollars that I would not care whether school kept 
or not. A saw mill man told me not long ago that he 
was making a little more than $2 net on every thou- 
sand lath he manufactured. 

For months I have been traveling in Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Ohio and New York, states in which planing mills 
are regarded as the proper things, and have often won- 
dered why some of these yard men who have planing 
mills did not put in a lath machine, Many of them 
could get timber as cheap as dirt and no additional 
power to run the mill would be necessary. I asked one 
planing mill man why he didn’t make such an addition 
to his plant and he said the manufacture of lath was 
not in his line. And I imagined he said it in a tone 
that seemed to imply that it was an impudent question 
for me to ask. He had been telling me that planing 
mill competition was as hot as tabasco sauce and that 
it was difficult to make a decent profit. He pointed 
out one particular job for which he was to receive 
$280 and said there would not be a clean profit of $10 
in it. I couldn’t talk to this man as I wanted to, but 





“To find utterance in some way.” 


when I have these spells I have to find utterance in 
some way, so when I had left the yard I lined up to a 
hitching post in the street, played it was the yard man 
and said to it, “So you say that the manufacture of 
lath is not in your line, yet I notice it is in your line 
to run your old planing mill on jobs which pay you 
nothing. Both you and your neighbor over on the 
east side of the town want to get these jobs, and be- 
tween you prices are knocked into a cocked hat. The 
cheapest man around your premises could run a lath 
mill, and I'll bet you $4 that two mills would make 
you more clean money in one year than your planing 
mill has made you in ten.” An old gentleman went past 
who seemed to think it was queer that I was talking to 
a hitching post, and as the talk did not appear to 
affect the post I put on my hat and went on. 

High priced lath have changed the complexion of the 
lath countenance materially. There has been a reaching 








here and there for some kind of lath on which an extra 
profit could be made. I have met men who heretofore 
sold white pine lath exclusively who are now selling 
hemlock, North Carolina pine, cypress and basswood. 
It would be natural to think that the price of the 
ordinary lath would increase the use of the kind we 
know as “patent,” but repeated inquiries have not led 
to that conclusion. 


A Hardwood Corner. 


It is to be hoped the yard men will not think I am 
laying in with the hardwood manufacturers when | 
express the opinion that it might be an excellent idea 
for more of the retail dealers to invest a small amount 
of money in hardwoods. Especially in the section in 
which is located what are called white pine yards one 
might look for a week before he would find a yard in 
which there is a stick of hardwoods. More than two 
years ago I heard a farmer inquire of an Iowa yard 
man for an oak stick that was wanted for use some- 
where about a feed grinder, and he was told there was 
no oak in the yard and further it was the belief of the 
lumberman there was none in town. “Don’t keep any 
hardwood?” I asked. “Not a stick,’ was the reply. 
“TIT could sell some of it, but I have never got into it.” 

It sometimes helps us along to get “into” some things. 
There are towns in which there are two, three and even 
more yards with not a hardwood board in one of them. 
But that there are occasional calls for hardwood all 
these dealers would admit. There are some yard men 
who are highly pleased with the result of handling 
hardwoods in a small way. One dealer gets it by the 
carload and he says there is nothing else in his line that 
for profit compares with it. “Of course it does not go 
with a rush,” said he, “but it goes steadily, and when 
it does go it pays for handling.” Then he went on to 
explain that when a farmer is building even a pig pen 
he wants to get his No. 4 boards as cheaply as he pos- 
sibly can, but when it comes to buying a wagon tongue 
there is no talk back about the price. He pays the 
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price asked and thinks he is lucky to find it in that 
part of the country anyhow. 

In one shed I saw an end bin that was devoted to 
hardwoods. There was a little of everything in there 
that would be liable to be called for, and he “could not 
keep house without it” was the remark of the yard 
man. He was selling hardwoods right along and the 
profit on them beat pine out of sight. You see we are 
all schoolmasters. We may not know it, but it is so. 
We are learning, one from the other, constantly. That 
which we learn may at times be a detriment to us; still, 
we are learning. There is so much wax in our compo- 
sition that those with whom we associate leave an im- 
pression. This yard man, for instance, had been teach- 
ing the people in his community to come to him when 
they should want a stick of hardwood. He had talked 
it to them when he knew they wanted nothing. In this 
manner he had prepared the way. I was in this yard 
less than two hours and heard two inquiries for hard- 
woods. One was by a man from a neighboring town 
and the other by a young chap who wanted to make 
sone golf sticks. A few cents to that young chap would 
be nothing. He didn’t care whether he paid 10 cents 
for a stick or three times 10. He had his eye on the 
fun that was ahead. 

It seems to me that if I were running a yard I 
would not hesitate to make something of a specialty of 
hardwoods. I would lay in an assorted car and then 
let the people know I had them. If I advertised, which 
I surely would do, I would throw in a line about my 
hardwoods, telling the community that when they needed 
a stick to come my way, and I know as well as I 
know anything that it would sell—in a small way of 
course—still, it would sell. It is rather surprising that 





considering all the uses there are for hardwoods there 
is many a town in which not a stick can be had. 


A Few Remarks on Sheds. 


The air is full of shed talk these days. I wish J 
had kept tab on the number of men who within six 
months have told me they intend to build a shed ag 
soon as they get to it. Much of the conversation [| 
have with yard men is about sheds. The subject may 
seem very old to those who are not interested in it, 
but it is as live as a glowing coal, 

Within a week a letter came to me asking what kind 
of a shed I thought the writer of the latter ought to 
build and I told him I would give it up. I am not 
a shed architect. Whenever I see a decided point in 
favor of a shed a note is made of it and shed builders 
can avail themselves of the observation if they so choose, 
They do not always do this, however. No doubt some 
of them regard me as a mere scribbler, roaming over 
the face of the earth to kill time and hanging around 
lumber yards because I can keep fat on nothing but the 
smell of lumber. The other day I saw a yard man 
who was evidently pleased to welcome me to his town, 
He brought out his stepper and showed the inhabitants 
of the burg that he was not ashamed to be seen flying 
down the street with me, the two of us occupying a 
seat that felt as though it was made for one. He said 
he never failed to read this department of the paper; 





‘More comments on the wholesale dealers.” 


moreover he took the paper home and his wife read it. 

And what did I think of his new shed? After we 
were through with pleasure and had come down to busi- 
ness that was the question that was asked. I was 
as dumb as an oyster. It isn’t in my makeup to give 
a man taffy; it is too much like kissing a woman you 
do not love. Therefore I could not say much in favor 
of his shed. If in its construction he had not squan- 
dered at least $500 I am a ghost. If he had taken 
that money and thrown it into the sewer it would have 
wrought an improvement in the shed. Yet this worth- 
less feature of the shed which had cost a cool half 
thousand is one which time and time again shed build- 
ers have been advised to avoid. I didn’t say, “Here, 
old man, give an account of yourself! What have you 
been doing? Why in the name of this, that or the 
other didn’t you build your shed so and so?” He might 
have said he didn’t see the suggestion, or that he didn’t 
think much of it. What he might say would not inter- 
est me one iota. If he has a shed that suits him I am 
mighty glad. As sure as fate, however, by and by 
when he gets the shed filled with lumber that is not 
bone dry and when the shed shall begin to settle, as 
it certainly will, he will find that somebody blundered. 

Soon thereafter I was in another new shed in Ohio. 
It was painted light drab and looked first rate, but I 
wouldn’t give tuppence for it as a storehouse for lum- 
ber. I told the yard man it was a nice looking shed 
—which it is. The owner of it was loud in his praise 
of its merits. He said it was serving its purpose 
admirably. Hé didn’t know how he had gotten along 
all these years without a shed and if he were build- 
ing a dozen he did not know as he could improve on 
this one. And so forth and so forth. “You see she 
is pretty empty. This season I can’t get lumber as 
fast as I want to send it out,” said he. 

You see the point, don’t you? Under such condi- 
tions any shed is good enough. ‘I might have told 
this yard man that as yet he and his shed had not 
really become acquainted. Next season perhaps, or 
some season thereafter, when stock is plentiful and 
trade light, he will get a chance to know what kind 
of stuff his shed is made of. It is one thing to cart 
lumber in a shed and immediately cart it out again, 
and quite another for that lumber to remain in pile 
for months and come out in good shape. 

There is here and there a yard man who goes against 
sheds which amount to much solely on account of their 
cost. The business of retailing lumber will not shoul- 
der the expense, they say. There is a man of this 
type in Illinois. No doubt his shed, when it was new, 
cost as much as $100. We talked about the big sheds 
of the country I had seen—the one at Traer, Iowa, at 
Cedar Falls, Iowa, Jacksonville, Ill., and others, and 
he said he thought the building of such sheds was the 
hight of extravagance. This gentleman kindly invited 
me to dine with him. We rode to his home behind @ 
good horse hitched to a comfortable carriage, and his 
home is a model of convenience, even luxury. I might 
have asked, “Governor, why don’t you live on the cheap- 
est possible basis, as well as do business on such @ 
basis?” But you see it won’t do to ask all these ques- 
tions. After grace had been said we made a fine dinner 
look thin, and then the host, his wife and myself gath- 
ered on the porch and enjoyed ourselves in the heat 
of the day. The best way we can figure it out we are 
peculiar creatures. We are chock full of individual 
tastes, aspirations, even whims, and what a glorious 
thing it is that we live in a free country where we are 
permitted to indulge them. When I see a yard man 
who is happy little do I care whether he has any shied. 
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It Doesn’t Pay. 

It is doubtful if any one hears more comments on 
the wholesale dealers than I do. Mixing with yard men 
exclusively and all the time, these yard men often talk 
very freely about the men, and their methods, of whom 
they buy or have bought. Were it not for getting into 
jail or getting shot 1 could fill an entire LuMBERMAN 
with material of this kind that I think would be read. 
These stories are often the solution to the question 
asked by the wholesale dealer, “Why doesn’t So-and-so 
buy any more lumber of us?” 

There is a sash and door establishment that probably 
has asked this question concerning one of the most 
prominent retail dealers in the state in which he does 
business. I sat in the office of this yard man when 
the salesman for the sash and door factory came in, 
and the yard man very politely told him he had no 
order for him. ‘‘And I never shall have an order for 
him as long as he represents that house” the yard man 
remarked after the salesman had gone. Then he told 
how he was out with the house. For many years he 
had bought of this house largely, almost exclusively. 
Then the time came when he thought he was not treated 
right and he cut the concern dead. He said there was 
not a sash and door maker on the face of the earth 
who could lie to him and retain his trade. 

You know there are kinds and kinds of human beings. 
There are those who if a man with whom they are 
dealing takes advantage of them they will quit him 
without saying a word. Then there are those who will 
take abuse from no one without jawing back. The latter 
class are more easily managed for it is known what is 
the matter with them, and differences can often be 
adjusted. Meeting the salesman at the hotel I asked 
him if he sold this particular yard man. “No, I don’t 
sell him a thing of late,’ said he. “There was a time 
when we sold him goods by the carload, but now for 
some reason I am unable to hit. him right.” I would 
like to have told this agent it was not his fault and 
that to save time he would better stay away from this 
yard man’s place, but you see my lips were locked. 


Of a pleasant Sunday afternoon, when we stood on- 


a bridge looking out over the river, a yard man related 
a little incident that had made him feel a good deal 
cross grained toward a house you all know by reputa- 
tion. He had ordered a car of stuff and it did not 
come. It was at the time when shipments were slow 
everywhere and if this house had simply told the yard 
man that he must patiently wait as everybody else was 
obliged to he would have felt all right. Some member 
of the house evidently was not so far seeing as to do 
this. To make the yard man feel good he was told the 
lumber had been shipped and was on the way. It did 
not put in an appearance, though. A few days elapsed 
and the yard man concluded he had been fooled. He 
took measures to ascertain and found out definitely he 
had been fooled. That was why he was feeling as he 
did. He did not talk at that time as though he would 
buy many more train loads of lumber of that house. 

I could multiply such stories as these by fifty, but 
two will answer the purpose. Both stories show that 
such dealing does not pay. We retail dealers are mean 
enough some times—we cancel orders, kick on grades 
when we have no business to, but we do not want any 
retaliation on part of the wholesale men. 

I guess that when we sum it up the conclusion must 
be that deception is never a good investment. And I 
often think how unfortunate a man is in a business 
way to be yoked up with a liar. There are business 
houses some members of which are as straight as a 
string, but some other member in an effort to be a 
little slick will do more harm than he has ever done 
good. 

Ignorant of Condition of Stocks. 

“John, do you think we have twenty 2x8-18s?” a yard 
man asked his foreman. John said he didn’t know 
but he would go out and count them. I was sitting 
in the office reading a letter just received from my best 
girl telling me how the chickens and the old black 
cow were getting along, and before I had finished and 
digested it John came in and said there were only sixteen 
of the sticks. Then the yard man called up Joe some- 
body on the telephone and passed the information along 
to him. Joe said something in return and the yard 
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man answered, “Sorry, but that is the best I can do.” 
Evidently it was a case of a lost sale, which of itself 
18 not unusual, but in this instance it was evidence 
that the yard man was not an expert at his job. He 
didn’t know what he had in stock, a disease with which 
many yard men are afflicted. They don’t know what 
they have got. I know that orthodox grammar will 
‘a face at that sentence, but for emphasis we will 
er go. 


I am not really blaming any man for this ignorance 


from the fact that probably not one man in fifty who 
is selling lumber was cut out for that business. Provi- 
dence designed him for a senator, horse doctor, lawyer, 
minister, ditch digger, and he broke away and went to 
selling lumber. A yard man once offered to bet me 
a handful of cigars that he could tell within 300 feet 
of how much lumber of any grade or dimension he had. 
“T will go you on No. 4 boards,” I told him. “Hand 
over your cigars,” said he, “for I don’t keep a No. 4 in 
stock!” Which shows that a man is soft in the head 
when he will bet on another man’s game. This particu- 
lar yard man, however, had a remarkable knowledge 
of his stock. He noted down on a slip of paper the 
amount he thought he had of several grades, and going 
into the yard it was discovered he was nearly right. 
That man was a born lumberman or perhaps it would 
be better to say, a born stock keeper. But that his 
proficiency may not make some of you feel bad it may 
be added that he is only a pistol in the lumber world. 
If he were a big gun and carried a million feet or 
more he might sing another song. 

You may remember that away back, about two years 
I think, I told you how the foreman in the Deitz retail 
yard in Omaha had a bulletin board on which is chalked 
every day the amount of stock there is in the yard, 
from a certain dimension up. At this distance I do 
not remember whether 2x4 is included—but we will 
let that pass. If a contractor should go into that 
office today and ask if he could get a certain number 
of pieces of timber of a certain size he would be told 
in less than thirty seconds by the watch. Then do 
you see any extra advantage this system has? Don’t 
you see that if any particular size is low in stock 
this record shows it, and they can think it is about 
time to be hustling for more? Don’t you see that is 
better than it is to know nothing about the quantity 
of stock on hand, and the first that is known be out 
of certain sizes when they are called for, and then 
miss sales? Don’t you see it? You undoubtedly see 
it, yet I have not seen many stock bulletin boards 
around the country. In fact I have seen only this 
one, and its advantages are so apparent that I thought 
after making it known every yard man would rush 
off to a carpenter and get one made. 

I have an eye out for the ideal lumberman—the square 
man who is fitting a square hole in the lumber world— 
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“We were comfortable.” 


and do you know that of the large number I have 
seen only two to my knowledge who ever kept what 
might be called a stock sheet? This foreman in the 
Deitz yard is one of them and the other is Edgar Lee 
Walker, with W. E. Townley & Co., of Cincinnati. In 
his list Mr. Walker includes everything from 2x4 up. 
He bought two book slates, at a cost possibly of 20 
cents each, ruled them to his liking, counted the pieces 
of the various sizes in stock, entered the numbers, 
gave one of these slates to the yard foreman and kept 
the other in the office. When during the day any of 
this stock is sold from the yard the foreman is required 
to make the correction on his slate, and every morning 
Mr. Walker makes it on his. Their timber business 
is right in hand all the time. They know what they 
have and knowing that they know what they want. 


Different Ideas as to Values. 


It is amusing to study the way different yard men 
price the product in which they deal. It is as natural 
for some men to sell goods cheap as it is for sparks 
to fly upward. Others naturally want a big price. It 
is the bull and bear principle which in prices, and I 
am not sure but out of the realm of prices, under 
other names, influences us. 

It was a frightfully hot day in central Illinois and 
I thought the yard man preferred to lie on a cart in 
the shed and talk to moving around much. And so 
did I. A fine breeze came through the driveway and 
although the mercury stood several degrees above 100 
we were comfortable. This dealer had sold lumber for 
eighteen years, was considerate and thoughtful, and 
I enjoy sitting at the feet of such a man. It is a 
pleasure to listen to men who know what they are talk- 
ing about. The majority of the tongues in the world 
are simply windmills. 

The question of prices came up from the fact that 
there had been some scrapping in this particular town 
of late. “It is too bad,” said the yard man. “It appears 
singular that when a man’s self interest is at stake he 
cannot see the length of his nose. Lumber in this 
market was sold at $1 above the cost of laying it down 
and, figure it as fine as you have a mind to, that means 
an actual loss of $1.50 on every thousand. I am glad 
you have set the yard men over the country thinking 
on the subject of how much it costs them to sell their 
lumber.” 

The yard man went into the office to get a package 
of tobacco, refilled his pipe and went on talking. 


“Speaking of eternally bearing prices, I had an experi- 
ence once that may be interesting—it was to me. I 
wanted a partner, or rather wanted the money a part- 
ner might have, and was not long finding one. And by 
the way I advertised in the Northwestern Lumberman 
for him. He had money, experience, and was a decent 
all around fellow but, darn him, it was his disposition 
to cut, cut, cut. If he could not get one price for a 
bill of goods he would take another. I couldn’t brace 
him up. His plea was that we must do business; that 
it wouldn’t do to let our neighbors sell all the lumber. 
If he saw a jag of lumber pass the office from one 
of the other yards it made him as wild as an Indian. 
Finally there was a move on foot to get up a little 
combination and all but So-and-so were ready to go 
in. I labored with that fellow for hours and talked 
to him like a preacher, and finally he joined us. Two 
weeks after he came over to my office and gave me the 
fiercest blessing any man was ever called upon to take. 
He said he did not believe any of the time I meant 
to keep my word. He thought I urged the other yard 
men to tie up to prices so I could cut under them and 
get trade. When I could get my tongue I asked him 
what he meant, and he said that that forenoon shingles 
were sold at this yard at a discount of 10 cents. I 
told him he was a no such thing and he told me I 
was another. It is my recollection that we had it 
pretty hot. He talked out and went away, and just 
then my partner came in. I told him about the row 
and he said as to price So-and-so was right; that the 
man who bought the shingles said he could get them 
at that price at another yard in town and if there was 
anything of that kind going on he was going to be in 
it. Say, I could have kicked that man clear over into 
the next county. Then the combination went to pieces 
and for the next twelve months we acted like fools. 

“You couldn’t beat it into the head of this man to 
get good prices. I got over blaming him for it, for hon- 
estly, I reached. a conclusion that it was his nature. 
I doubt if he could any more help it than he could 
help having the consumption which he afterward did. 
Die? No, he sold out to me, went to Colorado, struck 
it rich in stock speculation and the last I heard of 
him he was still living out there. That taught me a 
lesson, though. If I was going to take a partner to- 
morrow I would know his idea of prices before we 
would ever sign papers.” 

“That reminds me,” said I. “Over in Iowa—” 

“But first let’s go over across and see if they have 
anything cooling to drink,” said the yard man, and I 
believe my tale remains untold. 


Distinctive Features Wanted. 

There were three yards in the town and this is the 
only mention you will see of them. Good enough fel- 
lows the yard men are, fairly successful in their busi- 
ness and all that, but in the entire layout there was not 
one thing on which a scribbler could hang his hat. The 
yards were like thousands of other yards and the dealers 
expressed no opinions that would be of interest to any 
of you. The lumber part of the town seemed to me 
like a portion of the Dead sea, without commotion 
or waves, 

I enjoy distinctive men; men who are not like the 
herd; men who have opinions of their own and do 
things a little differently from their neighbors. Were 
it not for these men this department would run empty 
in a week. It is these men who are responsible for 
the little life there is in it. 

The men who do things are being talked about. An 
Illinois yard man asked me to tell him all about the 
advertising methods of Mr. Bloomer, of Nebraska. I 
told him I could not do it, for as yet I had not visited 
Mr. Bloomer’s place. From time to time he has sent 
me advertising matter, however, and I explained to 
the Illinois man the nature of this as well as I could. 
A man in Ohio told me he had written to Mr. Bloomer 
on the subject of advertising. 

“That must be a lively fellow out in Iowa that you 
told about putting a wagon on the street with a fire 
gong attached to it,” a New York man remarked to me. 
He referred to Mr. Esgin. “Bet your life he’s lively; 
that’s what’s the matter with him,” I said. I know 
that at least twenty yard men have talked with me 
about Mr. Probst, of Illinois, and a big dozen have 








“ With a fire gong attached.” 


wondered where Mr. Cross, of Ohio, gets all his yellow 
horses. The unique advertising methods of any yard 
men which are exploited in these columns are talked 
about far and wide, and don’t you suppose they are 
also talked about at home? ; 
Ever since my visit to Lima, Ohio, the recollection 
of Mr. Bloom’s yellow office has held a pos in my 
head. The dealers in Lima are a class of men whom 
I was glad to meet, and when I sit down quietly in a 
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corner of a hotel office to think of them I have to 
crowd that nightmare of a yellow office out of the way 
before I can get at the men. That you see was a stroke 
of genius in Mr. Bloom. Simply a yellow office and 
shed front would not answer his purpose; it must be so 
intensely yellow as to stick forever and ever in the 
mind of the man who once sees it. Every day I see 
offices and sheds which are painted, but when I go to 
bed at night I could hardly tell the color. It lacks 
distinctiveness. It is just any old color that anybody 
would use, 

You must have discovered by this time that I am a 
sort of advertising fiend. I thoroughly believe in adver- 
tising and so does everybody who has mixed his adver- 
tising efforts with brains. If he has mixed them with 
mud, why, then his name has been mud. When a yard 
man says he does not believe in advertising I know 
what kind of bumps the phrenologist would find on his 
head. For one thing he would tell him he was defi- 
cient in the creative faculty. The good advertiser 
always creates. He does not trail along behind others. 
And, able to create, you couldn’t take a club and pound 
his faith in that faculty out of him. 

I am obliged, in my mind, to wear mourning for the 
even tenor of the ways of so many yard men. Day 
after day, year after year, they send out teams loaded 
with lumber, with not a word to be seen anywhere on 
the rig telling that it has an owner. Shields to hang 


PHASES OF THE SOUTHERN PINE SITUATION. 


on the harness do not cost much and a board sign hang- 
ing from the reach, or hind axletree, of the wagon costs 
less. These are not all sufficient, yet they beat a 
thousand times a blank nothing. 

We fellows who are selling lumber are simply fish- 
ing. That is what anybody is doing who seeks patron- 
age of any kind. The people are the fish, and when 
we throw in our hook we want a bait on it that will 
attract. Suppose we were at a trout hole, you should 
cast your fly made of feathers and I should sing out 
“Simpleton!” and throw in my naked hook; who would 
be the simpleton? Then what does the trout care who 
has hold of the pole? Neither by an overwhelming 
majority do the buyers of lumber care. They swallow 
the hook that pleases them best, not caring into whose 
net they fall. The most senseless idea for any man 
to entertain is that because his name is So-and-so; 
because he is old; because he has been long in busi- 
ness; because he may be needy, people will buy goods 
of him. I tell you, beloved, unless we make ourselves 
known in a community and aim in some way to be 
helpful to that community—or, the next best thing, 
make it think we are—it cares little more for us than 
it would were we a stray brindle cat. 


MEK Gator « 





Car Shortage Enables Stock Accumulations at Mills—Activity in Common and Finish—Texas 
Building and the Spread of Railroad Development—Conditions in the Oil Country— 
The Holdings, Finances and General Purposes of the Great 
Kirby Interests. 





The southwestern yellow pine situation presents com- 
paratively little in the way of changed conditions. 
Trade continues in good volume at all the leading cen- 
ters and the mills selling direct also report an abundance 
of demand at good values. But apart from this and the 
continued acuteness of the car shortage the market is 
featureless. 

The Car Situation and Trend of Demand. 

The dominating feature is of course the car situation. 
Each week seems to be worse than its predecessor in 
the inability of lumbermen to get cars and the shippers 
are gradually resigning themselves to what this year 
seems to be the inevitable. It was confidently ex- 
pected by the mill men that cars would be plentiful this 
season in view of the short crops. But the contrary has 
proved true and the cars are scarcer at the present 
writing than at any other time in the history of the 
southwestern lumber trade. 

One result of this state of things is the gradual accu- 
mulation of stock at many of the mills. Throughout 
Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas mill stocks seem to be 
showing some improvement, and while not yet normal by 
any means they are in much better shape than for 
months. It is true that a few of the mills which are 
specially favored by location and can get cars continue 
to ship from badly depleted stocks, but it is equally true 
that many of the representative plants not so favored 
are augmenting their stocks in a satisfactory manner. 
Should the acute car shortage continue throughout De- 
cember and January, many of these latter mills will 
have placed their stocks upon practically a normal basis 
for the first time in two years. Under these circum- 
stances the price situation is naturally firm and steady 
and concessions less in amount and frequency than dur- 
ing the early fall. The price situation may be reported 
as having improved decidedly. 

There is a heavy demand reported at nearly all the 
mills for finish and a reasonable demand for No. 2 com- 
mon boards. One concern in Arkansas showed a single 
order for 600,000 feet of clear finish last week in four 
months’ delivery—an excellent order to book, as it was at 
full list and included all manner of items of finish. The 
order came from east of the river and was accepted by 
the mill referred to. Another mill in the same state re- 
ported a heavy volume of inquiries for common boards 
at better prices than had prevailed on this item of late. 
In fact the erratic price fluctuations in common boards 
which have been so spectacular for a month or more 
seem to have crystallized into a steadier basis for this 
item and there are fewer concessions being made than 
during the recent past. 

Common Lumber and Finish. 

Speaking of this latter item, a manufacturer stated 
last week that one reason why the mills were making 
more common lumber this year than last is that many of 
the large concerns were felling timber this season which 
they absolutely “passed up” a year ago and previously. 
Common lumber which five or six years ago brought only 
$3 or $4 at the mill is now worth more than double that 
price and it is quite natural for manufacturers under 
existing circumstances to use timber which will run 
almost entirely to this stock. A year ago the great de 
mand for common, especially in Texas and other trans- 
mississippi states, caught the mills short of stock, but 
throughout 1901 many have forestalled a similar pos- 
sibility and have sawed more heavily on common than 
ever before in their history. One Arkansas mill man 
stated that stock which could hardly be lifted from 
the pile without breaking in two pieces was selling to 
the farmers, who backed up their wagons in the mill 
yard and paid $3 and $4 for this riff-raff. With such 
conditions prevailing it is only natural that the mill 
men should. fell timber which hitherto they despised 


and passed by. As for the better grades of common, 
they are selling at excellent prices compared with a 
few seasons ago, and will probably continue to bring 
good values indefinitely. 

The demand for finish is entirely natural. White 
pine is so scarce and high that nearly every large plan- 
ing mill and sash and door concern in the country is 
looking to yellow pine as a substitute. A leading south- 
ern manufacturer was recently told by one of the largest 
concerns in Wisconsin that five years hence white pine 
would be practically impossible to get for finishing pur- 
poses or shop work, and that yellow pine would have to 
take its place. Be this as it may, the yellow pine man- 
ufacturer who can accumulate finish in any quantity has 
no difficulty in selling it at list and frequently at better 
than list. It is in demand everywhere. 

Building in Texas. 


Texas manufacturers report a continuance of excellent 
trade in that section. ‘he demand from the Lone Star 
state is large and from Oklahoma and the territory at 
the immediate north still better; this despite the fact 
that the Texas crops are short this season and the gen- 
eral merchandise trade lighter than last season. But 
building operations have not stopped at all in that 
amazing country. The influx of immigration is enor- 
mous throughout ‘Texas and the new territories and the 
railroads piercing that region are carrying hundreds upon 
hundreds of homeseekers daily, ‘These people must be 
housed and the result is that new lumber yards spring 
up over night, figuratively speaking, while the old firms 
of line yards are adding to their own from week to 
week, his, added to a heavy railroad demand, has 
placed many of the Texas manufacturers out of commis- 
sion for northern trade for the time being. Prices ob- 
tained in the southwestern section are better than those 
which have been prevailing in the north, which is an ad- 
ditional reason why the Lone Star manufacturers pre- 
fer to cater to home trade while such conditions last. 

_ The freight embargo north of Fort Worth, Tex., con- 
tinues, and those who have studied the situation figure 
that it will be next spring before the majority of the 
cars will finally be released. It is estimated that from 
3,000 to 5,000 cars are tied up in this mess, and the 
railroads are powerless to do much to relieve matters. 
Spasmodic efforts are made by some of the lumbermen to 
get deliveries made and even to sell more stock in that 
territory, but the railroads as a rule are declining to 


receive additional shipments in that direction for the 


present, 


‘ 





Joseph D. Sayers, 


John T. Kirby, 
Governor of Texas. Kirby. 


Father of J. H. 


—— 


There is a great deal of activity among the south. 
western mills just now in the way of improved mechan. 
ical features. Many mills are placing orders for new 
saw and planing mill machinery, increasing capacity and 
erecting absolutely new plants. Probably more milj 
building is under way or contemplated in the southwest 
than ever before in the history of yellow pine lumber. 


Activity in Railroad Development. 


Nowhere are the wonderful prosperity and develop- 
ment of the south better illustrated than in the develop- 
ment and improvement of its railroads. In riding upon 
the southern end of the Illinois Central railroad these 
days one can scarcely look out of the window anywhere 
without seeing a construction crew busily engaged in 
laying an additional track where hitherto the line has 
been but a one track system and in straightening curves 
and leveling up grades. This is especially noticeable 
on the section from Fulton, Ky., to Memphis, Tenn. In 
some places the Illinois Central is now five or six miles 
away from its former right of way. In somes places the 
old road bed may be seen near but at a grade several 
feet higher than that on which the train is moving, 
while in other places, although in a comparatively few, 
the new road bed is on the same grade as the old. The 
Illinois Central is spending millions of dollars in im. 
provements on its lines and it is spending this vast sum 
almost entirely out of its current earnings rather than 
on borrowed money or by increase of capital stock. It 
is devoting its earnings from the fat years in order to 
prepare for the lean. In other words, it is increasing 
its earning capacity so that it shall still be able to 
pay dividends in hard as well as in good times. 

The Southern Pacific is also making a number of 
improvements along its immense lines from the south- 
ern and western borders of the United States from 
New Orleans even unto Portland, Ore., in the far north- 
west. Almost the entire amount of its immense mileage 
lies through a country which has a large future before 
it and in the industrial development of that country 
the outlook for that section and for the railroad which 
taps it and connects it with the seaboard at both ends 
is an extremely bright one. The passenger service of 
the Southern Pacific has always been of a high order, 
which is to be expected as long as the Southern Pacific 
numbers among its passenger officials such men as FE, 
O. McCormick, of San Francisco. 


The Territory of the Oil Gusher. 


The question of transportation is just at presené the 
most important one in the development of the Beau- 
mont. oil field. The gushers of Beaumont are not gush- 
ing full time simply because of the lack of tank ca- 
pacity upon the railroads and steamship lines where- 
with to carry any considerable percentage of their out- 
put. The shipments of oil from Beaumont are now 
in the neighborhood of 100 cars daily, but they might 
be many more than that number without any tax upon 
the wells which have already been brought in. The 
importance of this matter is seen when one realizes 
the immense equipment of tank steamers, tank cars, 
pipe lines, storage tanks etc. which has hitherto heen 
devoted to the trade of the Standard Oil and other vom- 
panies; and especially is this striking when one con- 
siders that the Texas oil field already has a productive 
capacity equal to all of the oil fields of the entire world 
before its discovery and development. There must come 
in larger uses for oil and it will take time to develop 
these. It is stated that the Santa Fe railway is at 
present converting fifteen engines into oil burners for 
use upon those portions of its line contiguous to the 
oil field, and the other railroads touching Beaumont 
are also doing or have done the same thing. The lo- 
cation and development of manufacturing industries 
must also have some part in the consumption of the 
great wealth of fuel, but it will probably be years, as 
before mentioned, before this can be accomplished and 
man shall be able to utilize to the utmost the lavish 
oleaginous prodigality which nature has bestowed upon 
smiling Texas. 


Some Facts as to the Kirby Interests. 


The organizations of the J. H. Kirby Lumber Com- 
pany and of the Houston Oil Company have been the 
subjects of a great deal of talk in the Texas newspa- 
pers and in the commercial and financial journals gen- 
erally. There has been considerable comment regard- 
ing the businesslike methods upon which this deal has 
been carried through and there has been more or less 
discussion of the details of organization, and [ shall 
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Tom Richardson, 


Hon. C. A. Fellows, 
Houston, Tex. 


Topeka, Kan. 





Toastmaster Johnson, 


IF’. B. Bonner, 
Editor Houston Post. 


Houston, Tex. 





L. J. Wortham, 


C. M. Rein, 
Austin, Tex. Editor Orange Leader. 


PROMINENT AMONG THOSE WHO PARTICIPATED IN THE KIRBY BANQUET, HOUSTON, TEX. 


attempt here to summarize the information which ap- 
pears of the most interest to LUMBERMAN readers and 
of the most reliable and trustworthy character, rather 
than that which appears to be mere rumor. 

As suggested by Mr. Kirby in his speech at the Hous- 
ton banquet, the development of the Texas oil field was 
made the opportunity for interesting eastein capital 
in the Kirby enterprises and the parent company—the 
Houston Oil Cempany—was formed ostensibly for the 
development of oil vroperties. That company is capi- 
talized at $30,000,000, of which $10,000,000 is preferred 
stock, three-fourths of this amount to be issued at par 
and one-fourth, or $2,500,000, to be reserved as treasury 
stock. ‘The preferred stock, by the way, was offered for 
subscription through the Maryland Trust Company and 
has been oversubscribed. With the receipts from the 
sale of this preferred stock and with its common stock 
the company acquired clear title to 408,000 acres of land 
situated in ten counties of east Texas and has secured 
contracts for the purchase of 420,000 acres of land ad- 
ditional in these counties and also contemplates the 
purchase of additional tracts of 179,000 acres, for 
which, however, there is as yet no definite contract. 
This would make the aggregate amount of acreage to be 
owned in fee simple by the Houston Oil Company 1,- 
080,0¢:0 acres, estimated to contain an aggregate amount 
of yellow pine timber in sizes of 12 inches and upward 
exceeding 8,000,000,000 feet. It is more to the point 
to say, however, that the land which the Houston Oil 
Company already owns has 3,600,600,000 feet of timber, 
according to the careful estimate made by a timber ex- 
pert whom it was my pleasure some time ago to recom- 
mend to Mr. Kirby for this work. 

Inasmuch as the oil company was not in the lumber 
business and according to its charter could not engage 
in that business, it entered into a stumpage contract 
with Mr. Kirby which has been the basis of the organi- 
zation of the Kirby Lumber Company, to which com- 
pany that contract has been assigned, and it is the fig- 
ures of this contract which are doubtless of most in- 
terest to the readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

Kirby Capitalization and Manufacture. 

The Kirby Lumber Company is capitalized at $10,- 
000,000, one-half common stock and one-half preferred. 
Of its preferred stock one-half has been subscribed and 
paid for in cash, giving the company a working capital 
vf $2,500,000, while it will hold an equal amount of 
preferred stock as treasury stock for future uses of 
the company. In addition to this cash capital the com- 
pany will also have assets consisting of saw mill plants 
with equipments which represent a cash value of $3,- 
000,000, which have an annual capacity of 200,000,000 
feet and have had annual earnings under the old man- 
agements of very close to $1,000,000. 

The nature of the contract between the Kirby Lum- 
ber Company and the Houston Oil Company is such, 
however, that the lumber company agrees to purchase 
and to pay for 350,000,000 feet of timber annually 
for the next five years. In order to do this the com- 
pany will have to build additional mill capacity and 
therefore will immediately build five new additional 
mills, thus effecting an increase of 150,000,000 feet in 


the productive capacity of its manufacture of yellow 
pine. For the next five years thereafter the Kirby 
Lumber Company will take 400,000,000 feet annually; 
for the next five years 450,000,000 feet, and for the re- 
maining period of the contract 500,000,000 feet annu- 
ally until the entire amount of the 8,000,000,000 feet 
covered by the contract shall have been taken. Accord- 
ing to the terms of the contract the timber taken must 
al) be of 12 inches in diameter and upward. 

Of course this contract of the Houston Oil Company 
with the Kirby Lumber Company assures to the former 
company the payment of certain specified sums at cer- 
tain times for the timber which the Kirby Lumber 
Compary uses. The Houston Oil Company has antici- 
pated this source of future income by issuing through 
the Maryland Trust Company timber certificates in va- 
rious periods made payable February 1 and August 1 
of each year in an aggregate amount not execceding 
$11,000,000, with 6 percent annual interest. These certifi- 
cates are subject to redemption before maturity at 105 
and interest and they are secured by the assignment of 
the contract by the Houston Oil Company to the Mary- 
land Trust Company, which makes the collections un- 
der the contract and applies the proceeds to the pay- 
ment of the interest upon these certificates; to the pay- 
ment of the principal of such of them as are about to 
mature; to the payment of dividends upon the preferred 
stock of the Houston Oil Company and the balance if 
any to accrue to the treasury of the Houston Oil Com- 
pany for the redemption and retirement of preferred 
stock or for similar purposes. The proceeds of this 
series of certificates are of course to be used by the 
Houston Oil Company in the extension of its land 
holdings in Texas and this will undoubtedly give it 
control of additional timber properties. These timber 
certificates will never exceed the value of $1.25 a thou- 
sand feet upon the amount of timber which they cover 
and will therefore undoubtedly be a gilt edged form of 
security. The payment of the amounts agreed by the 
Kirby Lumber Company under its contract is guaran- 
teed by the Houston Oil Company with a mortgage 
upon all of its property, including oil leases. 

The accountants who have conducted the investi- 
gations and appraisals in these big deals have been 
Haskins & Sells, of New York, who are at present engaged 
in the preparation of a system of accounts for the city 
of Chicago which is expected to surpass anything which 
has yet been accomplished in the line of statistical book- 
keeping. 

Besides the 8,000,000,000 feet of longleaf yellow pine 
timber now above 12 inches in diameter and ready for 
the saw upon the land which the Houston Oil Company 
has already acquired there is a large amount of oak and 
other valuable hardwood timber and also a large amount 
of young timber which within the period of the con- 
tract covered by the Kirby Lumber Company will have 
arrived at mature size. With the acquirement of the 


additional acreage for which the Houston Oil Company 
already has contracts, or had under hegotiation, it will 
own about 80 percent of the entire timber field of Texas, 
which now has a production of about 800,000,000 feet 
of timber annually. 


Railway Co-operation and Other Factors. 


But there is another mighty factor in the development 
of the Texas timber industry and that is in the sub- 
stantial co-operation of an important railroad line. It 
is well known to the readers of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN that Mr. Kirby not long ago sold the Gulf, Beau- 
mont & Kansas City railway to the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway Company, which is building a con- 
nection to the former line. In this way the Santa Fe 
becomes a lumber road where hitherto its main line 
has been through a section which is practically bare 
of forest trees. The importance of this connection be- 
tween the fertile prairies of the farther southwest and 
the Texas timber field is one of much potential import- 
ance and that it may soon be practically taken 
advantage of is suggested by newspaper reports which 
have reached me from time to time stating that the 
Santa Fe Railway Company was about to establish 
500 yards along the line of its road in Kansas. It is 
true that the reports were unable to specify any of 
the towns in which its yards are to be located, but it 
is at least suggestive of what may be done in this 
direction. It is a hint of the lumber outlet which may 
be utilized by the Kirby Lumber Company in times 
when the ordinary market will not consume its entire 
productive capacity. 

The Kirby Lumber Cimpany has assumed control of 
the saw mills in Texas of the following lumber com- 
panies: 

Texas Tram & Lumber Company, Beaumont, Tex. 
Beaumont Lumber Company, Beaumont, Tex. 

Reliance Lumber Company, Beaumont, Tex. 

Cow Creek Tram, Call, Tex. 

The Bancroft Lumber Company, Orange, Tex. 

J. 8. & W. M. Rice, Hyatt, Tex. 

Olive, Sternberg & Co., Olive, Tex. 

Texas Yellow Pine Lumber Company, Warren, Tex. 

The J. F. Keith Company, Beaumont and Hook’s Switch, Tex. 
Southwestern Lumber Company, Mobile, Tex. 

Yellow Pine Tie & Timber Co., Beaumont and Lillard, Tex. 
Roganville Lumber Company, Roganville, Tex. 

Doucette & Chapman, Woodville, Tex. 

Kirbyville Lumber Company, Kirbyville, Tex. 

William McCready, Doucette, Tex. 


The Houston Oil Company not only has valuable hold- 
ings in the new Beaumont oil field but also has pur- 
chased the Southern Oil Company’s holdings at Corsi- 
cana, Tex., estimated as earning $117,000 yearly. I 
might here remark that although the Corsicana and 
Beaumont oil fields are somewhat closely related geo- 
graphically they are geologically wide apart. The oil 
from the Corsicana field is a light oil, while that from 
the Beaumont wells is of more recent geological age 
and has a heavy asphaltum base. 

J. E. D. 





The Moreton & Helms Lumber Company, of Brook- 
haven, Miss., is also a producer of cotton as well as of 
yellow pine lumber, and last week is said to have hauled 
the largest wagon load of cotton ever brought to a 
Mississippi town. It consisted of twenty-five bales of 
the regulation size, weighing 13,000 pounds, and took 
four yoke of oxen to haul it from the company’s farm, 
nine miles distant, to Brookhaven. 











A BIRDSEYE VIEW OF “SPINDLE TOP” OIL FIELD, THRED 
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IN THE SOUTH COUNTRY. 





A Tour of Famous Arkansas Mill Plants—Building and Timber Requirements Heavy at St. 


Louis— Kansas Crops Presage Good Demand—Alabama Saw [iill Men Organizing— 
Freight Rate Influence of the New Southeast Coast Steamship Line—With 
the Florida and Virginia Trade. 





AMONG THE SOUTHWESTERN MILLS. 


Spending a day with the William Farrell Lumber 
Company, of Hensley, Ark., the southwestern _repre- 
sentative of the LUMBERMAN learned from R. E. Far- 
rell, secretary and treasurer, that this company would 
increase its planing mill capacity at once by the addi- 
tion of several new machines. The company saws both 
yellow pine and oak, its holdings of both timbers being 
among the largest in Arkansas. It was recently offered 
$10 stumpage for a large batch of its oak timbers, but 
the offer was declined, the offering parties desiring to 
embark in the stave business. Last year the William 
Farrell Lumber Company shipped a large number of 
cars of oak timbers to San Francisco (Cala.) parties, 
some of the timbers being 18x22x30 and much of the 
bill running to 18x18x25 and 18x18x30, with a heavy 
quantity of 2-inch stock and stock between this and 
the above mentioned. In the yellow pine trade this 
mill finds little difficulty in marketing all the stock 
it makes, its specialty being railroad and special build- 
ing bills for mines, large structures, car material etc., 
the remainder of the cut going into yard stock, through 
the kilns and planer. 

G. A. Sauer, one of the best known traveling sales- 
men in the yellow pine world, is now with the Globe 
Lumber Company, Limited, of Yellow Pine, La., hav- 
ing recently connected himself with that company as 
one of its traveling representatives. Mr. Sauer has 
had a wide experience as a salesman. He learned the 
lumber business with the old Chicago Lumber Com- 
pany in lowa, then went on the road and has con- 
tinued to sell lumber for various large concerns since. 
He possesses hustling abilities of a high order and 
numbers many friends among the retailers in the trans- 
mississippi states. 

Manager MeMillan, of the Sawyer & Austin Lumber 
Company, of Pine Bluff, Ark., recently returned from a 
visit to La Crosse, Wis., his home before embarking 
in yellow pine lumber manufacture. He and President 
Cargill have been hunting in the Arkansas woods dur- 
ing the past fortnight. Mr. McMillan takes the keen- 
est kind of interest in the big Sawyer & Austin plant 
at Pine Bluff and is constantly studying out new ideas 
in the economies of making lumber. He said: 

There are a number of inconsistencies in the values of 
yellow pine as the list now stands, from a manufacturer's 
standpoint, and I am making some experiments to prove 
that many of the items of upper grades ought to be ad- 
vanced to offset the price charged for the rough stock be- 
fore it goes into the finished product. I have caught it in 
several instances where the rough stock was listed at a 
higher price than what it would bring after being worked. 
Our Mr. D. A. Kendall, of Kansas City, has brought this 
before the association on one or two occasions and we 
hope to get some revision of values on worked stock if our 
experiments are as we believe. Trade continues good and 
values all right. Cars are scarce. 

W. W. Cameron, president of William Cameron & 
Co., Incorporated, of Waco, Tex., is a very busy lum- 
berman this year. His company, which is one of the 
largest in the south, embracing yellow pine mills at 
Rockland, Angelina, Saron, Carmona and other points 
in Texas; cypress mills at Whitecastle, La., and tie 
and piling department at Beaumont, Tex., has been 
doing a record breaking business throughout 1901 and 
will wind up the year with a larger volume of trade 
than in 1900. The company’s business in Texas, Okla- 
homa, Colorado and the western territory generally has 
been gratifyingly large and the various managers of de- 
parments at the Waco (Tex.) wholesale office have been 
snowed under with work throughout the season. The 
company has also added to its line of retail yards this 
year and is paying attention to this branch of its 
trade. Always one of the sterling lumber companies 
of the country, William Cameron & Co., Incorporated, 
is moving forward along clean cut lines and maintain- 
ing the reputation it possessed when the senior Cameron 
was alive and at the helm. The company is enjoying a 
very heavy railroad trade this season in addition to its 
wholesale and retail yard trade and its tie and piling 
business. The wholesale offices are now entirely sepa- 
rated from the Waco retail department and the former 
officers now occupy the entire second floor over the re- 
tail offices. They are large and well adapted to the 
complex business of this concern. 


An Automobile Inspection. 


H. E. Welch, general manager of the Eagle Lumber 
Company, Eagle Mills, Ark., is the possessor of a gaso- 
line “speeder.” The Eagle company owns two of these 
motor cars for use on its standard gage road into the 
timber from the mill. The company has eighteen miles 
of track and Manager Welch purchased the “speeders” 
as a matter of convenience in taking a run into the 
timber whenever occasion required in lieu of going on 
the regular log trains. The “speeder” is built on the 
plan of the conventional three wheeled hand car, but 
is propelled by a gasoline motor. Its maximum speed 
is about thirty miles an hour over the Eagle com- 
pany’s rails—good time and quite safely made. Last 
week Mr. Welch invited the southwestern representa- 
tive to take a look at the Eagle timber and the trip 
was made on his private “speeder.” The outward run 
was devoid of incident or excitement, but a longer tarry 
was made in the timber than was originally intended 
and the return trip had to be made in a hurry in order 


to “make” a train on the Cotton Belt road. It was 
almost dark when the return was made, but with a 
clear track the run was started. All went smoothly for 
awhile, when the motor got out of gear and ten min- 
utes’ time was lost. Then Manager Welch got on his 
mettle and after repairing the gearing he “cut her wide 
open” and made the run of the last nine miles in six- 
teen minutes, rattling into the mill yard, past the log 
pond and to the roundhouse, over the switches and 
crossings as though they never existed. An automo- 
bile racer wasn’t in it with that run and the little 
“speeder” did it as gracefully and as clean cut as No. 
999, the big mogul passenger engine that hauls the 
Empire State Express. 





THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI RIVER DISTRICT. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Nov. 26.—Winter weather has not 
yet set in and there has not been sufficient cold to 
stop or deter building. ‘There has been a rush to get 
foundations in and all classes of work under cover be- 
fore there should be snow and ice. “An amount of build- 
ing entirely unexpected has developed and the present 
rush to get a start on other work gives assurance of a 
busier winter than is ordinarily the case. The archi- 
tects, too, tell big stories of prospective work and there 
is no indication of other than a continuance of the 
present brisk building. In St. Louis the amount of 
building is phenomenal for the season and preparations 
for new work are going forward with the same assur- 
ance as at the beginning instead of the ending of a year, 
partially explained by the prevalent belief that next 
year -will be beyond anything we have ever experienced 
in the building line. All of the present work is of a 
necessary character, the city being remarkably free from 
speculative building. This is remarkable when what is 
in store for the city is taken into consideration, but not 
so wonderful for such a conservative town as is St. 
Louis. Residences and flats now in course of construc- 
tion are rented before they are completed and this is 
the only safe way to find a residence in the city. Each 
day makes it more apparent that the city is under built 
and that there is a erying need for rentable property. 
This, with the building prospects for next year, makes 
the lumber situation in this city, so far as building ma- 
terial is concerned, away above par and it is difficult to 
figure how everything that is being planned can be ac- 
complished. : 

Trade with the factories has been about on a par with 
that of previous weeks except so far as the local plan- 
ing mills are concerned, they having sent out increased 
requisitions. In the railroad and other timber business 
the demand has been exceptionally heavy and the indi- 
cations are that the whole of the winter will see a 
strong demand from the railroads and car builders for 
all classes of stock used by them. Wonderfully heavy 
car orders are being placed with the local car shops and 
it will require large amounts of both oak and yellow 
pine to keep these supplied through the winter. 

Receipts of this market from all sources during the 
past week aggregated 26,000,000 feet, while shipments 
amounted to 14,292,000 feet, showing a slight improve- 
ment over the preceding week, but southern operators 
report that there has not yet been the slightest improve- 
ment in the car situation. It is stated that cars are so 
searce in some sections that cotton is being hauled on 
coal and other flat cars, something almost unheard of 
during former years. Even in the southern part of Mis- 
souri it is impossible to get as many cars as are needed 
and the more outlying districts are in much worse shape. 
The situation east of the river is said to be improved to 
some extent but the Arkansas and Louisiana mills are 
suffering. Yellow pine people who cater to the de- 
mand for timbers and other special bill stock have not 
been able to deliver their stock nearly as rapidly as 
specified in their contracts, and there is no relief in 
sight. Things are worse than they were a week ago 
and the indications are that the present conditions will 
continue during December. 

The yellow pine people report that the situation is 
gaining strength and that the future is roseate indeed. 
Stocks are not accumulating with the majority and there 
is an increasing call for items which have been in sur- 
plus thus far this fall. The demand is more general 
in character than at any other time for several months 
and pretty nearly everything that is turned out is 
readily disposed of. All sections of the country are buy- 
ing readily of everything from yard stock to timbers and 
factory flooring. Prices hold to a firm basis and there 
are those who believe that a stronger list could easily 
be maintained. Some items in No. 2 common stock are 
being shaded a trifle but each week shows less of this 
and, if the demand shall remain as strong as at present 
for another thirty days, as there is every reason to be- 
lieve, everything on the list promises to be selling 
strictly according to list prices. 

In hardwoods there has been a slight increase in the 


demand from local planing mills during the past week - 


or so and the furniture people are easier to sell to. 
Box makers and other users of gum and cottonwood 
are buying whatever stock they can get with a quick 
delivery proviso, as they are in need of lumber to see 
them through the winter. Salesmen report conditions 
on the road much as they have been during the whole of 





the month with the my that the character of trad- 
ing shows more plainly than heretofore that preparations 
are being made for the invoicing period at the end cf 
the year. This is to be expected at this season and saleg 
will hardly be for more stock than is needed for imme- 
diate consumption during all of the coming month. 

Harry Swartz, of the Swartz Lumber Company, has 
just returned from the yellow pine country of Arkansas 
and Louisiana and reports mill stocks badly broken and 
no cars with which to take care of orders. While in the 
south he contracted for the output of the mill of the 
McClure Lumber Company, of Monroe, La., which will 
add about 15,000,000 feet to the annual capacity of 
the Swartz Lumber Company. This mill will be run 
on timber and special bill work for the most part. 

Frederick Weyerhaeuser and J. E. Lindsay were in 
the city yesterday on their way to Warren, Ark., where 
the new plant of the Southern Lumber Company is soon 
to be installed. 

A. J. Neimeyer, of the Monarch Lumber Company, re- 
ports business at the present time greatly in excess of 
what he expected for this season and that every indi- 
cation is that there will be a very heavy winter de- 
mand. - He complains only at the car shortage. 

C. G. Atkinson, of the Allen-Wadley Lumber Com- 
pany, returned yesterday from the Joplin country and 
reports that he found a fair trade in that district; that 
conditions down there have not been particularly bright 
during the past few months but that the outlook has im- 
proved considerably. 

F. H. Smith, of the F. H. Smith Lumber Company, re- 
ports that the hardwood situation is about as it has been 
during the whole of this month except that there has 
been some gain in the demand for common oak. On the 
whole he regards November as one of the best months of 
the year and is not complaining. He is preparing for 
a brisk trade next spring. 

T. C. Whitmarsh, of the W. T. Ferguson Lumber Com- 
pany, reports a good condition in the yellow pine con- 
suming country but, like the others of the wholesalers, 
complains of the scarcity of cars. This company, fol- 
lowing up its holiday habit, is sending out a neat sou- 
venir to the retailers of the country in the shape of a dat- 
ing machine which displays the name of the W. T. Ter- 
guson Lumber Company and will be a daily reminder of 
that company. i 





THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 26.—Kansas did pretty well 
this year in spite of the drouth. A report of the Kan- 
sas state board of agriculture just issued states that 
the wheat crop of 1901 was over 90,000,000 bushels, the 
largest in the history of any state in the Union. It is 
estimated that this crop will bring to the Kansas farm- 
ers upward of $50,000,000. The Kansans are preparing 
to break last year’s record and now have in over 6,000,- 
000 acres in wheat, against slightly over 5,000,000 acres 
for the 1901 crop. The report further states that the 
present condition of wheat is away above the average 
for this time of year and all conditions are favorable 
for a big crop in 1902. The dealers in the wheat belt, 
therefore have little to complain of as to present de- 
mand or prospective business. The demand in the corn 
country was curtailed by the failure of that crop, but 
has been better this fall than was expected. 

The lumber business of the southwest is better than 
usual at the close of November. Dealers in most parts 
of this territory are having more or less trade every day. 
Business in the southern portion of the territory is active 
at most points and in Oklahoma and Indian Territory 
the dealers are preparing for more or less demand all 
through the winter. A good lot of orders is coming in 
right along from all parts of the southwest. Whole- 
salers here say that the demand is more active than 
usual at this time of year, and some report orders com- 
ing in better than during the earlier weeks of Novem- 
ber. Little buying is being done for future delivery, 
although some dealers are making inquiries for prices 
on large lots for January and February shipment. The 
bulk of the orders from the yards, however, are wanted 
at once, and a mill not in position to make prompt de- 
livery stands a poor chance of getting any of the orders 
now being received at this point. On these rush orders 
prices are somewhat of a secondary consideration, and 
manufacturers who can promise prompt shipment now 
can get list or very near it on most items. 

Car shortage and lack of assortment at the mills are 
giving the dealers all kinds of trouble just at this time, 
as they are short on stock in many instances, and the 
orders they have been sending in this month have been 
for stock that they had not figured on selling this sca- 
son and stock which they need without delay. Present 
indications are for good weather for some time and many 
dealers now look for trade clear up to the end of 1901. 

Bolling Arthur Johnson, well known by the lumber 
fraternity and especially by members of the Hoo-Hoo 
order, is now in Kansas City completing arrangements 
for his three lectures, “The Passion Play of 1900,” “The 
Paris Fair of 1900” and “Stories of the Old South and 
the New.” These lectures will be delivered in Jyceum 
hall, this city, on December 10, 12 and 13, under the 
auspices of the Travelers’ Protective Association. The 
lectures of Mr. Johnson are of absorbing interest and 
there is no doubt that most of the lumbermen of Kan- 
sas City will avail themselves of this opportunity of 
hearing this series. d , 

A meeting of the directors of the Kansas City Oil Co 
pany and the Missouri Oil Company, in which a g00 
many lumbermen have stock, is being held in the = 
of the Saunders-Turner Lumber Company today. The 
(lirectors report that these companies are in good — 
and are generally considered as good as any 1” the 
Bakersfield district of California. f 

Robert S. Wilson, a red cedar shingle manufacturer © 
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Seattle, Wash., was in the city yesterday on his way 
home from an eastern trip. Mr. Wilson states that the 
car shortage on the coast is now worse than ever before 
known; that many orders are being held up in conse- 
quence, and a number of the mills have closed down 
pecause of this shortage. He does not look for any re- 
lief for the next month and thinks that shingle prices 
will remain steady for an indefinite period, as the de- 
mand is much greater than can be supplied, and after 
cars shall become plentiful it will take weeks to supply 
the dealers with enough shingles to keep up their as- 
sortment. 


SOUTHEASTERN TEXAS TRADE. 


Beaumont, Tex., Nov. 23.—There has been considera- 
ble improvement in Texas trade of late; there is a 
willingness on the part of the dealer to buy and trav- 
eling salesmen as a consequence have been sending in 
gome very nice orders. The majority of the orders are 
calling for Star and better material, the demand seem- 
ing to run largely to flooring, siding, finish and ceiling. 
However, the activity in common stock is increasing 
and there will doubtless soon be a better demand for 
this class of stock than there is even now. The farm- 
ers and ginners, who have been holding their cotton, 
are apparently turning loose a part of the staple, with 
the result of causing country buying to be brisk. Deal- 
ers have had to order stock as an immediate result of 
this country call, for as a rule they (the dealers) have 
not been buying heavily and most of them were caught 
with stocks below the normal. It is noticeable, too, 
that prices are stiffening a bit. The improvement is 
not much more than perceptible and can hardly be ex- 
pressed in figures as yet, but many orders are coming 
in at list prices, say $15 for dimension on a common 
point rate. This is better than was expected, for 
it was thought $14.50 would be the highest figure obtain- 
able; of course the latter price is made to some dealers, 
but the fact that list price is obtainable at all is an 
improvement over conditions as they were. There is 
no difficulty in getting list price for flooring, ceiling, 
siding and finishing, as Star and better stock is very 
scarce and no mills have a good stock of this class of 
lumber. 

Little is doing in the western trade with Beaumont 
and other Texas longleaf mills, as prices that are obtain- 
able are not satisfactory. There is a fair inquiry but 
not much actual business, except possibly with Indian 
and Oklahoma Territories, where a lot of stock has 
been shipped during the past two months. 

The timber trade continues to thrive and prosper. 
The fact that the Kirby Lumber Company has secured 
an order for not less than 200,000,000 feet of stock has 
tended to stiffen the market considerably. It is not 
definitely known what road this lumber is for, but it is 
thought that the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe is the 
purchaser. The mills are able to obtain any price 
asked, within reason, for timber, and there is a good 
demand not only from Texas railroads but from the 
railroads and mines of Mexico as well. It is a fact 
that the present orders for timber with the mills are 
sufficient to keep them busy for the next three months 
if they did not get another order. 

Prices are very firm. Heart ties are $12 f.‘o. b. 
mills, and sap at $8.50 to $9. Twelve-inch timber 
commands $12 for usual lengths and other sizes of 
timber are sold in proportion. There is a fair demand 
from the Chicago railroads for timber, and this seems 
to be keeping up. Prices obtained in that market com- 
pare favorably with figures obtained in other sections. 

The export market continues to be dull and quiet. 
There does not seem to be any prospect of an immediate 
improvement. The schooner Deering will arrive at 
Sabine tomorrow to take on a cargo of sawn timber 
for Providence. This cargo has been cut some time, 
however, and has only been waiting for a vessel, so 
this cannot be taken as an indication of a revival in 
this class of business. 








IN MIDDLE AND SOUTHERN ALABAMA. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Nov. 23.—Mill men and brokers 
report an abundance of orders, prices stiff and more or 
less trouble to secure cars. John V. Coe, president of 
the Gregory-Coe Lumber Company, at Stanton, who, by 
the way, has just returned from his wedding trip, says 
that his mill is cutting at its full capacity and has or- 
ders at good prices for every piece that can be secured. 
The same conditions prevail at other mills in his sec- 
tion. This is the general report. 

The Kennedy Cooperage Company has begun business 
near here with a plant that represents an investment of 
at least $50,000. The concern not only makes barrels 
etc. but maintains a big supply of lumber, has several 
oy, Mins, and has several hundred acres of fine timber 
ands. 

E. M. Lewis, of Anniston, Ala., was in Birmingham 
today on business, Though giving his time just now to 
machinery, Mr. Lewis is an old time lumberman. He 
organized the South Anniston Lumber Company sev- 
eral years ago and has been interested in other like 
ventures, 

Harry Hawkins, head of the Hawkins Lumber Com- 
pany, has put in a saw mill at Leeds, near Birmingham. 
~ says the plant is expected to supply about two cars 

ay. 

The trouble about cars has somewhat abated, though 
Several complain yet. The Robert H. Jenks Lumber 
Company has been badly handicapped, being unable to 
handle orders properly because no time for delivery 
could be set definitely. C. J. Coppeck, manager of the 
Jenks agency, is in south Alabama this week, looking 
after new business and trying to get cars for the old. 

Ward & Smith, the newly organized lumber firm, have 
Opened offices on Morris avenue, No. 1916, the site for- 


merly occupied by the Robert H. Jenks Company. Mr. 
Smith was formerly with the Birmingham Lumber Com- 
pany, and is an expert in his line. 

The absence of a state organization in Alabama has 
often been a subject of comment, and many would favor 
one. Though there has not been much talk along this 
line lately, friends of such a movement have not entirely 
given up hope and it would not be a surprise if efforts in 
this direction were made in the not distant future. 

The big cedar mill of McCutcheon & Evans, at Larkin- 
ville, Ala., was destroyed by fire November 21, causing a 
heavy loss to the owners, who were without insurance. 
It is likely the plant will be rebuilt. 

The Southern Handle Company, at Huntsville, is work- 
ing extra time to catch up with orders. A large ware- 
house has just been added and other improvements 
made. 

The Twin Tree Lumber Company, of Binghamton, N. 
Y., has qualified to do business in Alabama. Edwin C. 
Ensign, of Maplesville, is state agent of the company. 

The following from a weekly paper of Aberdeen, Miss., 
reflects advice that is now being pretty generally given 
in that state by the press: 

It is like putting. money out at interest to take care of 
your hardwood trees and banish the log cutter and stone 
getter from your premises for the next five years. There 
are poor men in this county who would now be in good 
shape if they had heeded the advice of the Examiner in 
regard to their timber holdings years ago. We sounded 
a note of alarm twenty-five years ago and have kept it 
echoing ever since, but all the same hundreds have frittered 
away valuable hardwood holdings and are now scratching 
for scant support upon the denuded lands. 

Northern capitalists have bought out the saw mill 
plant of Isaac Anderson at Ellisville, Miss., paying, it 
is said, $40,000. It is understood that the plant will be 
more than doubled and that the railroad will be ex- 
tended further into the timber. The capacities of the 
Ellisville Lumber Company and the Tallahalla com- 
pany are being doubled, and apparently the Ellisville will 
soon be one of the largest saw-and planing mill centers 
in Mississippi. 

A company with W. C. Welborn at its head has been 
organized at Starkville, Miss., to work up a body of 
3,500 acres of timber near Yazoo City. The work of 
cutting the timber is to begin without delay. 





ALABAMIANS TO ORGANIZE. 


Brewton, ALA., Nov. 23.—At a meeting the sawn 
timber manufacturers held here on November 20 the 
following report and recommendations were adopted: 


First—We suggest that a committee be appointed for the 
purpose of Ey manufacturers of sawn pine timber 
to unite with us in forming an organization for the purpose 
of —" the prices and output of manufactured sawn pine 
timber. a 

Second—We further recommend that whenever timber 
manufacturers representing 75 percent of the output of 
sawn timber shall agree and consent to join us in the 
organization the manufacturers of yellow pine timber form 
a permanent organization under the firm name and style 
of “The Sawn Timber Manufacturers’ Association,’ with 
the following officers: A president, a vice president, a sec- 
retary and a treasurer; that the president, vice president 
and treasurer must be members of the association and mill 
men. Also to appoint a committee of five who shall act as 
managing directors of the association, whose power and 
duties shall be defined by the by-laws of the association. 

Third—We further recommend the appointment of a com- 
mittee of three to confer with shippers and buyers as to 
the amount of timber that can be handled by said buyers 
at fixed prices. 

Fourth—We further recommend the appointment of a 
committee on permanent organization and by-laws. 

Fifth—We further recommend that all mill men present 
express their willingness to join said association and be 
bound by the rules and by-laws of said association as to the 
ie gy and price of sawn timber to be manufactured by 
them. 

Sixth—We further recommend that when this meeting 
adjourns it adjourn to a fixed day and time for the purpose 
of permanent organization. 

Respectfully submitted, 
. Cc. L. WIGGINs, 
; Chairman of Committee. 

The report and resolutions were signed by: 


: Cedar Creek Mill Company, by T. R. Miller and F. C. 
3rent. 

Blacksher-Miller Lumber Company, by E. M. Lovelace. 

Horse-Shoe Lumber Company, by E. D. Moore. 

Shoal Creek Lumber Company, by J. H. Fuller. 

Bear Creek Mill Company, by W. H. Louisel. 

Sowell & Co., by C. L. Sowell. 

McMillam Mill Company, by C. L. Wiggins. 

Hand Lumber Company, by J. D. Hand. 

McGowin, Blow & Hart, by A. McGowin, jr. 

Forshee Bros. 

R. J. Peebles. 

Bonifay Bros., by R. A. Bonifay. 

S. R. Cochran. ’ 


After an informal discussion it was decided to hold 
the next meeting at Pensacola, Fla., December 4. 





MATTERS AT MOBILE. 


Mosite, ALA., Nov. 23.—The market is very quiet here 
for sawn timber, owing to the absence of stocks. Sawn 
timber is selling at 144 cents, while the owners of small 
lots are asking 15 cents and holding it at that figure. 
The mills at Mobile are scarce of logs, which are selling 
at $7 to $10. A raft of 195 logs sold last week at $10. 
These logs were suitable for sawn timber; hence the 

rice. 
F The foreign market is quiet, awaiting an advance in 
prices to correspond with conditions on this side. In the 
meantime little business is being transacted. 

Freights continue to decline and all predictions of an 
advance have failed of realization. 

The shingle mills at Mobile are entirely out of tim- 
ber and they are now filling orders from stocks on 
hand. With the rivers at a low stage there is not much 
prospect of an early supply. 

South African schedules are making their appearance 
in this market, but none are heard of as being placed in 
this section. 

The total exports for the week past were 7,149,859 
feet of lumber, 2,536,372 feet of sawn timber, 58,480 


cubic feet of hewn, 7,575 pickets and 1,682,354 feet of 
cross ties. 

The dry kilns and planers of the Queen & Crescent 
Lumber Company, Picayune, Miss., were destroyed by 
fire on November 20. 

F. M: Southard, of Southard & Co., New York, N. Y., 
is among the coast mills looking up lumber. 





SOUTHEAST COAST TRADE. 


BRUNSWICK, GaA., Nov. 25.—Shipments for the past 
week in all classes of lumber have been both steady 
and heavy. Reports from interior mills continue to 
confirm steadiness in markets and orders booked ahead. 
There seems to be a delay in getting cars for prompt and 
quick delivery. 

Coastwise freights, as previously indicated, seem to 
be firmly based on $5 from Brunswick to New York. 
Among recent charters were: 

Schooner Sylvia C. Hall, lumber and piling to New York, 
private terms; schooner Edith L. Allen, lumber to New York, 
$4.87 14 ; schooner Georgia Gilkey, lumber to New York, $5; 
schooner Eben Haggett, lumber to New York, $5, and ele- 
vated railroad material, based on ties at 15 cents and extra 
stevedoring. The schooner Susie P. Oliver is chartered for 
Kingston, Jamaica, with lumber at $6. 

Coastwise shipments by steamer are very heavy. The 
first steamer of the Ellwell line loaded with lum- 
ber at Fernandina last week for New York and 
took on also a cargo at Savannah. The — inau- 
guration of this competing line through the two 
nearby ports affects freight rates here only so far as it 
competes with the steamer lines at the other ports; that 
is, the new line purposes to meet the coastwise rate 
which is established from Brunswick to New York, and 
in so doing it compels the rates of the other ports to 
meet it also. Then the Brunswick rates fall about 25 
cents, which is not cut by competing lines at Brunswick. 
If the new line shall touch at Brunswick, as it is re- 
ported to contemplate doing in the near future, there 
will be a decided rate war which will affect every port 
south of Wilmington clear to Galveston. The demand 
for quick carriers at this season is imperative, while 
so many orders are behind. 

J. G. Conzelman has leased the Aiken planing mill 
here, and has begun to operate it. It is reported that 
new machinery is to be added to the plant. 





WESTERN FLORIDA EXPORT NOTES. 


PENSACOLA, FiLa., Nov. 25.—Arrivals of the last six 
days were six steamers of 9,447 tons register and four 
sailing vessels of 2,863 tons register. Seven steamers 
and one sailing vessel cleared, and the goods moved were 
as follows: 


oak staves, 
Belgium, 890,000 feet of lumber. 
France, 1,310,000 feet of lumber and 195,000 feet of tim- 


England, 30,000 feet of oak timber and 12,000 pieces of 


er. 

Tampico, Mexico, 58,000 feet of lumber, 724 telegraph 
poles and 1,751 cross arms. 

Washington, D. C., 670,000 feet of lumber and a lot of 
cypress shingles. 

Stocks at Ferry Pass have been still further reduced 
by shipments and slowness of arrivals to 2,500 pieces 
of sawn. The river is still low and it is impossible for 
timber to come down to the booms. Arrivals by rail 
have been a trifle more brisk of late, but nearly all of 
this timber comes under contract to shippers and little 
gets on the market. The winter fleet of sailing vessels 
that move so much lumber and timber from this port 
has begun to arrive and twelve sailing vessels went up 
to the quarantine station last week. Because of the 
presence of bubonic plague in several of the ports of the 
United Kingdom quarantine is being maintained during 
the winter months. 

P. W. Oliver, of the Cirlot-Oliver Lumber Company, 
spent several days of last week in the city. Business, he 
reports, is rather dull with the mills in the Pascagoula 
district which cut for the export trade. 

Beverly Ward, with the Albert Hanson Lumber Com- 
pany, Franklin, La., was married there to Miss ,Daisy 
Hine, of Franklin, last week. Mr. and Mrs. Ward, after 
spending several days in New Orleans, are visiting Mr. 
Ward’s parents in this city. 

W. F. Graves was in from Choctawhatchie last week. 

E. H. Miller, of the E. H. Miller Boom Company, log 
timber and lumber inspectors of Choctawhatchie, was in 
town for several days. He reports that little timber is 
now coming to the booms from Choctawhatchie river, 
because of the. low water in the tributary streams. 





FROM THE OLD DOMINION. 

NorFotk, Va., Nov. 23.—With the advent of winter 
local trade has fallen off considerably, but shipping 
orders, rail and water, continue as active as ever, and 
there is no perceptible letup in inquiries, 

Car service has, if anything, shown a slight improve- 
ment, but the demand is still much greater than the 
cars can accommodate. One of the largest and most 
prominent lumber firms of this harbor is shipping lum- 
ber to New England ports by vessel and reshipping it 
to the interior because of the continued shortage of 
cars. 

Cypress shingles are very scarce in this section and 
it + hoped that an improvement will soon assert 
itself. 

Justice J. P. Taylor, of Philadelphia, is making a 
short sojourn in our City-by-the-Sea. 

R. J. Camp, of the Camp Manufacturing Company, 
was here this week. 

L. F. DeBordenave, of this city, has just received no- 
tice of his appointment as Vicegerent Snark for Vir- 
ginia for the Order of Hoo-Hoo. The members in this 
section thoroughly approve of the choice, and the ranks 
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of this order can look for an increased membership 
during 1902, 

E. L. Holoway, formerly in the employ of the Poca- 
hontas Lumber Company, is making an extended visit 
to his home in Salisbury, Md. 





CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 

New Orveans, La., Nov. 25.—Sir Christopher Fur- 
ness, the Jargest ship owner and builder in the world, 
so it is said, was in New Orleans last week and spent 
several days in thoroughly inspecting the facilities of 
the port. He was enthusiastic when he had finished 
and had the following to say regarding the possibilities 
for a ship yard at this point: 

The possibilities of the port for ship building are mag- 
nificent. I have seen today two or three sites that are as 
good as any in the world. They are the finest natura) sites, 
{ believe, | have ever seen. ‘Then the facility with which 
steel from Birmingham could be placed here would give them 
an advantage over any possible rival. Even aside from the 
physical advantages of New Orleaus as a site for big ship 
building plants, there are other features which make it de- 
sirable for this purpose. I believe that for $750,000 as com- 
plete a yard and plant could be put up here as could be 
found anywhere in the country. 

The charter of the Schwing Lumber & Shingle Com- 
pany, Limited, was filed for record in the recorder’s of- 
tice at Placquemine last week. ‘The capital stock of 
the company is fixed at $60,000. The incorporators are 
K. Schwing, Edward Wisner, H J. Levy, H. N. Sher- 
burne, M. Dresser and George G. Metzger, with Dr. 
Schwing as president, John M. Dresser vice president 
and EK. B. Schwing secretary and treasurer. An up-to- 
date lumber and shingle mill will be erected immedi- 
ately. The incorporators are substantial business men, 
well acquainted with the details of the cypress trade 
and the venture is assured of success from the start. 

The planing mill and dry kilns of the Queen & Cres- 
cent Lumber Company, Nicholson, Miss., were burned 
last Thursday night. The loss is estimated at be- 
tween $60,000 and $80,000. Three million feet of dressed 
lumber was included in the property destroyed. The 
loss will be about half covered by the insurance. The 
property which was burned will be replaced as soon as 
possible. 





THE HARDWOOD LUMBER INDUSTRY. 


Capt. John Dibert, of the Lutcher & Moore Cypress 
Lumber Company, Lutcher, La., and Dibert, Stark & 
Brown Cypress Company, Donner, La., returned from 
Kansas City today, after about a week’s absence on a 
business trip. He said this afternoon that he found the 
conditions of the cypress trade splendid in the Kansas 
City territory. The representative of the Southern 
Cypress Lumber Selling Company there reported a mag- 
nificent outlook, with everybody more than pleased at 
the prompt manner in which orders were being filled 
by the Louisiana mills. 

I. A. Keep, vice president of the Louisiana Cypress 
Lumber Company, returned to the United States about 
ten days ago from a continental stay of some months 
and is expected to reach New Orleans shortly for the 
winter. 

Hon. F. B. Williams, the big cypress manufacturer 
of Patterson, La., and chairman of the Louisiana State 
Central Committee of the republican party, was in 
New Orleans for several days last week. 

T. H. McCarthy, of the Ruddock Cypress Company, 
has returned from a European trip and, after a visit 
to Chicago, is expected home now any day. 

N. A. Gladding, vice president of EH. C. Atkins & Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind., the great saw making house, has 
been in New Orleans a day or so consulting with Harvey 
Avery, who looks after the interests of the big concern 
in this part of the country. 





A BIG NORTH CAROLINA TIMBER DEAL. 


Norwicu, CoNnNn., Nov. 23.—A. H. Potter, of A. L. 
Potter & Co., of this city, has just completed negotia- 
tions for the purchase of a large tract of timber land in 
North Carolina. The transfer includes a township con- 
taining 120,000 acres and is located in McDowell coun- 
ty, which in itself is as large as Rhode Island. The 
timber includes oak, poplar, hickory and chestnut, and 
saw mills will shortly be erected on different sections 
of the property and the work of clearing the land begun. 
This is the largest single purchase made by Mr. Potter, 
who has made several large deals of timber lands on 
different occasions. 








Memphis Getting Big Orders — The Efforts for a 


Clean Bill of Lading — Extensive Stave Busi- 


ness in Tennessee — Ohio Conditions Favorable -- Activity in Kentucky-- 
Arranging for the Union Association Annual. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN TENNESSEE. 

Mempeuis, TENN., Nov. 25.—The orders coming into 
this hardwood district and being filled are larger than 
heretofore. There has been some chagrin over the fact 
that some of them were too large and not of the right 
kind, though the prices were all right and the buyers 
in earnest. Foreign demand for red gum holds up well. 
One-inch common oak has a good market the last fort- 


night. The car shortage has been considerably re- 
lieved. Box manufacturers have been busy all the fall, 


but no special activity has resulted from the approach 
of the holidays. 

Slack cooperage manufacturers are fairly busy. The 
tight stock manufacturers are experiencing the same 
conditions as thirty days ago, but exporters of that 
stock are prophesying some of the bad results that 
came to the lumbermen from ruthless consignments. 

H. C. Buick & Co. have established an office in the Ran- 
dolph building. Mr. Buck spends a good deal of his 
time at the mills of the company at Boyle, Miss. 

J. H. Bonnell, of Hackley, Bonnell & Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich., paid Memphis a visit a few days ago 
while on a southern trip. 

T. B. Allen, a well known stave exporter, is anticipat- 
ing a southern trip, particularly to the mills of his 
company in Mississippi. 

E. N. Low, of West Point, Miss., a well known man- 
ufacturer of heading, was in Memphis a few days ago. 

Mr. Schaefer, of Watts & Schaefer, is in southeast 
Mississippi shipping out poplar and small ash logs. 

F. Kk. Stonebraker, of the L. H. Gage Lumber Com- 
pany, has returned from a trip to Indiana. 

W. N. Wright has returned from a recent trip to 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The W. W. Sherrod Lumber Company, of Bells, Tenn., 
lost 60,000 feet of stacked lumber by fire last Wednes- 
day morning. 

H. M. Nixon, of the H. M. Nixon Lumber Company, 
Chicago, stopped over a few days while en route to 
Arkansas points, where he has lumber located. 

The Bennett Hardwood Company was incorporated to- 
day by J. W. Thompson, E. T. Bennett, J. N. Penrod, F. P. 
Abbott and W. A. Percy. 

The Jones-Keeney Lumber Company, with a capital 
stock of $40,000, is doing a large business from Isola, 
Miss. The directors of the company are H. 8. and C. S. 
Jones, of Buffalo, N. Y., and C. H. Keeney, of Le Roy, 
N.Y. P.N. Baillie is manager of the Mississippi plant. 
The cut there is about 25,000 feet a day. 





REPRESENTS THE EXPORTERS. 

For some weeks there has been in progress in New 
York the trial of the case of Bennett vs. the Atlantic 
Transport Line, brought in the name of Bennett at the 
instance of the National Lumber Exporters’ Association, 
to secure an enforcement of the law requiring the ren- 
dering of a clean bill of lading. In attendance upon 
this trial has been Mr. Elliott Lang, traffic manager and 
secretary of the association. He returned from New 
York this week, passing through Chicago on Tuesday. 


He expressed himself as encouraged by the progress of 
the trial to hope that the relief sought by the hardwood 
lumber exporters would be obtained, though also coxfi- 
dent that whatever the decision might be it would be 
appealed until finally the questions involved would be 
passed upon by the supreme court of the United States. 
Our readers will find some of the essential details of 
this matter in this issue and also a discussion of 
the so called “London clause” and of the charges cus- 
tomary in other British and continental markets on im 
ports. Mr. Lang has heen extremely successful in his 
conduct of the affairs of the oflice. While he has back 
of him an efficient directory and capable officers, the bulk 





SECRETARY ELLIOTT LANG, 
of the National Lumber Exporters’ Association. 


of the work and responsibility falls upon him. But he 
was well qualified for the position which he assumed a 
little more than a year ago by virtue of his railroad and 
general business experience. If the outcome of these mat- 
ters shall be as desired by the association much of the 
credit will fall upon Mr. Lang, whose portrait we take 
pleasure in presenting herewith. 





CUMBERLAND RIVER HARDWOOD TRADE. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., Nov. 26.—Trade at this point is 
entirely satisfactory. M. F. Greene, of the Davidson- 
Benedict Company, summed up the situation when he 
said: “We have no cause for complaint unless it be 
with the car shortage. Orders are plentiful, but col- 


lections are not as prompt as we would like.” 








William Forester, of Hamburg, 
panied by W. W. Archibald, his New York representa- 
tive, is here buying walnut and plain white oak. 

The new furniture factory of the Davidson-Benedict 
Company, consisting of two large brick buildings, is now 
under cover aud the steam plant and equipment are be- 


Germany, accom- 


ing installed. 
uary 1. 

Frank W. Wyman, of the Woods-Barker Company, 
Boston, Mass., is in the city buying lumber. 

The Huber Manufacturing Company, dealer in saw 
mills, saw mill supplies and agricultural implements, 
has moved its warehouse to Broad street, near the Ter- 
minal station, a very desirable location. It has a big 
stock on hand. 

The Holston Furniture Company, of Knoxville, capital- 
ized at $25,000, has been incorporated by George W. 
Queener, J. F. Chumbley, L. R. Tillman, J. G. Stuart 
and Sam R. Rambo. 

About $10,000 worth of good hardwood lumber ‘ent 
up in flames November 21 when a big fire at Murfrees- 
boro spread into the yard of W. B. Earthman & Co. A 
little over a year ago J. R. Hale & Sons and W. B. 
Earthman suffered a $150,000 fire at Murfreesboro. 

‘he Standard Oil Company is going into the stave 
manufacturing business extensively along the line of the 
Tennessee Central railway in the Cumberland moun- 
tains. It has a large stave mill at I'lynn Cove and is 
operating another at Creston and is buying all the 
stave timber available. This company will operate in 
that part of the country for years. 

Deters & Berry, the beer keg stave men, of Louisville, 
are operating along the line of the Tennessee Central 
and are buying all the stave bolts they can get, paying 
from $18 to $20 a thousand for the same. 

Col. J. B. Killebrew, immigration agent of the Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga & St. Louis railway, has received a 
letter from William R. Snyder, a wealthy New Yorker 
and former assistant attorney general, making inquiries 
about lands in Coffee county along the line of the road. 
Mr. Snyder and associates already own about 20,000 
acres of land in that country and desire to become more 
familiar with it before attempting its development. 
Much of it is very fine timber property, and it is said 
to be the intention of Mr. Snyder to develop this by es- 
tablishing manufacturing plants. 


The factory will begin operations Jan- 





QUEEN CITY FEATURES. 

CINCINNATI, Ounlo, Nov. 25.—The business transacted 
continues brisk, with a good outlook for the coming 
year. Dealers have little to complain of and the gen- 
eral report is that prosperity still reigns. Prices rule 
strong, with a firmer tendency, but buyers refuse to pay 
any advance, although disposed to operate more freely 
at present quotations, 

Local receipts for the week ending November 25, 1901, 
were 1,484 cars; shipments, 1,032 cars; receipts for 
week ending November 24, 1900, were 1,059 cars; ship- 
ments, 703 cars. 

The rise in the Ohio river during the week has given 
350 men employment at the Crane lumber mills. Owing 
to the low stage of the river the past two weeks the 
mill was compelled to close down, with every prospect 
of remaining closed until spring. The recent rise was 
welcomed by lumbermen all along the Ohio, as it has 
permitted timber to be floated down from the upper 
Ohio and its tributaries, 

C. W. Burt, of Ford, Ky., one of the largest lumber 
dealers in the Blue Grass state, was in the city cn 
Saturday and reported lumber business in his section 
of the country entirely satisfactory. 

Secretary George L. Utter, of the Pine Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, reports business favorable, with prices 
of both yellow and white pine well maintained, in the 
former better perhaps than in the latter. “The de- 
mand,” said Mr. Utter, “is fairly active, while there 
is nothing approaching a boom and I have not heard 
anywhere of any marked tendency to a cutting of 
prices.” 

Extensive preparations are being made by the local 
lumbermen for the entertainment of the delegates to 
the annual convention of the Union Association of Lum- 
ber Dealers, to be held at the Grand hotel, this city, 
January 28-30. The lumbermen of contiguous states 
will be royally entertained, judging from. the programs 
for the occasion already made by the Lumbermen’s Club 
and the Pine Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

G. H. Burton & Co. have received from San Do- 
mingo one of the most expensive pieces of timber ever 
brought into the Cincinnati lumber markets—a ma- 
hogany log 21 feet long and 27x28 inches in diameter. 
G. H. Burton would not place a value on the log fur- 
ther than to state its value would run in the tens of 
thousands of dollars. Immediately upon its arrival in 
the city it was cut up into veneering and a large block 
of 4 was sold to the Pullman Palace Car Company this 
week. 

H. C. Shreve, who represents several large lumber 
concerns through Kentucky and Tennessee and is ex-Vice- 
gerent Snark for this district of Hoo-Hoo, was in the 
city the past week completing several transactions of 
a local nature for lumber companies of the south. In 
speaking of the trade Mr. Shreve said: 

One of the firms I represent, at Ford, Ky., ran its mills 
eleven consecutive months up to a few days ago day and 
night. During that time 38,000,000 feet of lumber, mostly 
poplar, was cut, while the average production of such mills 
for a year of ordinary working days is about 22,000,000 
feet, As fast as we have cut the timber it has been sold, 
leaving comparatively little of the enormous increase 02 
hand. The same condition, not on as large a scale, has been 
manifest in the mills on the Kentucky and Tennessee rivers 
where the most of the hardwood lumber is turned out. 
Tides in the vicinity of our mills will be insufficient to 
bring logs down until February and it will take the time 
cut after then until June to season, thus leaving scant sup- 
plies on hand, which of course will tend to higher prices. 
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A Year’s Log Survey Extraordinary—[linneapolis Sentiment on Reciprocity—Speculating on 
Future Lumbering at the Head of the Lakes—The Year’s Cut for Menominee- 
Marinette—Gossip of the Wisconsin Valley—Eastern 
Michigan and Ohio News. 





THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI RIVER DISTRICT. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Nov. 26.—The surveyor general 
for the Minneapolis district has made public the total 
survey of logs for the season of 1901, which shows that 
the number of logs handled at this point was only ex- 
ceeded in one previous season, that of 1899. During 
the latter year the scaling season lasted two weeks lon- 
ger than during the present year, but in 1899 no logs 
were handled by rail, as in the present year. Another 
factor in favor of the present season was the large sup- 
ply of logs on hand in the river at the opening of the 
sawing period.’ A drive from the year before was avail- 
able and this made the season very active from the time 
that it opened the first week in April until November 
16, when the last logs were surveyed and the last mills 
closed down. 

The total survey this year for Minneapolis district 
only was 437,720,640 feet. The total survey in 1899 
was 454,557,780 feet, or 17,000,000 feet approximately 
more than this year. In no other year since 1897 has 
the survey exceeded 400,000,000 feet. 

The figures showing the survey since September 1 are 
remarkable in the large quantity of logs handled, as 
shown by the following: 


Feet. 
Surveyed to September 1.............. 310,855,790 
Surveyed in September by river........ 47,905,580 
Surveyed in September by rail......... 8,221,640 

Surveyed in October and November by 
WIGUO ss. a0:s CRERE DECOR eREM eRe OeeC ee 68,884,660 
Surveyed in October and November by me 
FE eve Gntke Hetewwtcceaveaerennewe 1,852,970 
Total for SAGO IGOR... 0 cc ccccces 437,720,640 
The survey by years is as follows: 

Feet. 
Total survey in Minneapolis, 1897..... 353,798,160 
Total survey in Minneapolis, 1898..... 369,240,850 
Total survey in Minneapolis, 1899..... 454,557,780 
Total survey in Minneapolis, 1900..... 363,119,780 
Total survey in Minneapolis, 1901..... 437,720,640 


From this table it is apparent that the excess this 
year over last is 74,600,860 feet. 


Reciprocity Causing Much Talk. 


Reciprocity seems to be the leading matter of moment 
with local lumber manufacturers. It is understood that 
the gentleman who made remarks that were criticised 
by local manufacturers a week ago at the Commercial 
Club and which were fully reported in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN of last week has reconsidered his state- 
ments made at that time and has apologized for them. 
He has stated to some of those who were present that 
the statements which he made were during the heat of 
an argument and he did not intend to be as sweeping in 
his assertions, nor did he intend to say anything that 
should be construed as a slap at lumbermen as a body. 
This has closed this incident. 

The Commercial Club is evidently inclined to hear both 
sides of the reciprocity argument and at its informal 
noon session on Monday listened to an address by T. B. 
Walker, of this city. Mr. Walker presented the subject 
of maintaining the present lumber tariff from the broad 
standpoint .of equity to all interests concerned. One 
of the salient arguments as contained in the address and 
— fairly states Mr. Walker’s position was as fol- 
OWS: 


Under present conditions of unusual prosperity and indus- 
trial progress existing with us today, the demands for free 
trade in any form of general tariff reductions in any manner 
in order to increase our prosperity will not only not accom- 
plish this end if put in practice but will turn our successful 
course into a failure while such conditions last. 

If reasonable reductions can be made without carrying the 
process too far to place us on the wrong side of the world’s 
trade, let it be done with the utmost care to protect our own 
interests and not fall into a free trade trap by encouraging 
a great public sentiment against protective tariffs to lead 
people to expect great advantages from reciprocity or low 
tariffs which will not only prove impracticable to accomplish 
but will have the very reverse effect and react upon the 
party responsible for such course. 

Now let us take this item of lumber and examine a little 
in the spirit of fairness and from a right point of view, and 
see what the equities would be in taking the tariff from lum- 
ber for some supposed greater advantage to come to us 
through the sale of agricultural implements or other com- 
modities in the provinces of the northwest. Lumber has 
never been organized into a trust, nor have the prices been 
excessive. The lumbermen have a protection of about 18 per- 
cent ; wool, 4 to 12 cents a pound: wheat, 25 cents a bushel ; 
flour, 25 percent ; iron and steel], 30 to 60 percent; glass, 40 
to 80 percent ; leather, 20 to 30 percent. 


Mr. Walker showed that the average protection was 
about 28 percent, including both dutiable and free, as 
against 18 percent for lumber, and he also showed that 
the Canadian lumberman had many advantages in buy- 
ing standing timber, taxes and other respects which the 
American lumberman did not have. He added: 


a It would seem that there is about as little propriety in 
emanding a sacrifice of what is left to the lumber producer 
0 any schedule on the list. And furthermore, lumber has 
~’ the principal industry in this city since it was founded. 
t has em loyed more men, paid out a greater amount in 
vases. These wages have built up sash, door, blind and 
osher woodworking establishments, retail dealers, and rami- 
ae and enlivened and built up the city more than any other 
ndustry which we have. I do not overlook or underrate the 
great importance that our flour and wheat trade has been to 
tk S city. I am proud of it and gratified to know that we are 
e chief wheat market of the world and the largest flour 
producing center of the world. The wheat passes through 
ie a great aseoget of one a ae more or less trade 
2 > city and employs a e army of men, but not e 
humerically to that aon lumber. . “alice 


President S. T. McKnight, of the Mississippi Valley 


association, one of the three leading lumbermen who 
attended the reciprocity convention at Washington, is 
home, and in an interview he said: 

In place of being a fizzle, the convention was a success as 
far as protection was concerned. As far as free trade was 
concerned it was a failure. Nobody wanted that. A large 
majority of the convention accomplished what they went for. 
The minority was there which acquiesced in what was done 
by the convention 7 their vote which shows for itself, 
There was a remarkably good feeling in the convention and 
at the close of the meeting. 

Lumber was hardly mentioned. The talk was more in 
favor of reciprocity with countries abroad; not with Canada 
as much as with others. It was a question whether the 
reciprocity treaties which have been presented to congress 
for consideration should be ratified. he action of the con- 
vention would convey to congress that it was not the voice 
of the convention that they should be ratified, except in in- 
stances where it could be done without injuring any industry 
in this country. 


Advance is in Sight. 


The sentiment in favor of an advance in the lumber 
list of July 5 is rapidly crystallizing and it is probable 
that a new list will have been adopted and sent out to 
the lumbermen in this section of the country before 
December 10. When the price list committee will meet 
in the near future conservative action will be taken, but 
in the present condition of the stocks this will mean an 
advance of a nominal sum on the leading items. Up 
to the present time it is asserted that twenty-one firms 
have issued independent lists higher than the associa- 
tion list, and this means that an advance in the general 
list will meet with the approval of this number of 
firms and in all probability a much larger number. 


A Rejection of Benefits. 


A case that is attracting considerable attention among 
the lumbermen of the northwest is that recently insti- 
tuted by an employee of John Sibley, of this city, who 
employs a large number of men at his lumber camps in 
the woods. One of the rules of hia camps, as well as at 
others generally, is that 75 cents a month shall be de- 
ducted from the pay of the men to form a fund for the 
maintenance of a hospital for the sick and injured woods- 
men. If a man is hurt or becomes ill he is taken to 
the hospital and given the proper medical attention 
without any other cost than this small fee. The case 
in question is the refusal of one of the workmen to allow 
Mr. Sibley to deduct from his wages this hospital charge. 
He was tendered his wages, less the fee, which he re- 
fused to accept and brought suit to recover the full 
amount. If the verdict in the case is against Mr. Sib- 
ley it is said that it will result in the abandonment of 
the hospitals which are now being operated by logging 
companies throughout the woods. 


Minor Mention. 


George Haven, a prominent lumber dealer at Waterloo, 
Towa, spent a few days at the Minneapolis market this 
week purchasing stock. He reported trade in his dis- 
trict large during the fall and that owing to the con- 
tinued warm weather many improvements are still being 
made. ‘ eae i | 

C. A. Smith, of the C. A. Smith Lumber Company, re- 
turned the latter part of last week from an eastern trip. 

J. P. McGoldrick, of the McGoldrick Lumber Company, 
is at present in northern Minnesota and Wisconsin look- 
ing after logging operations and purchasing stock. 

A. FE. Darling, representative of the Chicago Lumber 
& Coal Company at Minneapolis, is in northern Minne- 
sota purchasing white cedar stock. 

M. W. McDonnell, of Chicago, was in Minneapolis this 
week on his return from a purchasing trip at the Du- 
luth market and northern Minnesota points. 

E. L. Thornton, vice president of the John E. Burns 
Lumber Company, Chicago, passed through Minneapolis 
last week on his return from a business visit to northern 
Minnesota. 

Charles Bull, representing Walter Shoemaker, of Chi- 
cago, was in the city recently purchasing stock. 

J. D. Spaulding, a prominent lumber dealer at Sioux 
City, Iowa, was a business visitor at the Minneapolis 
market last week. 

John E. Glover, of the Amery Lumber Company, was 
in Minneapolis from his home at Hudson, Wis., last 
week. 

F. G. Steenberg, secretary and treasurer of the O. C. 
Steenberg Company, Fond du Lac, Wis., was in Minne- 
apolis last week on business. 

C. J. True, of True & True, Chicago, was in the city 
recently purchasing stock for his sash and door factory. 

R. J. Menz, manager of west coast business for the 
H. B. Waite Lumber Company, spent a few days in Chi- 
cago and Illinois points last week. 

The H. L. Karrick Lumber Company, of Minneapolis, 
has sold its yards at Young America, Maple Plaine, De- 
lano, Smith Lake and Cokato, Minn., to Melham Bros., 
of Brandt, S. D. The buyers previously owned several 
yards in South Dakota. 

H. B. Waite, of the H. B. Waite Lumber Company, 
and W. I. Carpenter, of the W. I. Carpenter Lumber 
Company, left the city this week for the west coast, to 
remain until about the middle of December. 

C. P. Bratnober, of the Ricker-Bratnober Lumber Com- 
pany, Waterloo, Iowa, was a business visitor at Minne- 
apolis the latter part of last week. 

George Brainerd, of Blooming Prairie, Minn., and F. 


J. Whitlock, of Belle Plaine, Minn., were registered at 
Minneapolis during the past week. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 


DututH, MInn., Nov. 26.—Three or four boats are 
loading at West Duluth docks and a few in the lower 
bay. These will be about the last for the year and 
with the close of this week the cargo shipment of lum- 
ber will be at an end until next spring. Great efforts 
have been made to get out all the lumber possible in the 
last few weeks, and the weather has been fairly propi- 
tious, but there remains on docks a large amount already 
sold that will be delivered in the spring. Sales are now 
small of course and in small lots to piece out cargoes. 

Lumbermen at the head of the lakes have been much 
interested this week in an interview with W. C. McClure, 
oo a in a local paper a few days ago, in which he 
said: 

Five years hence will witness the end of lumber manufac- 
turing in large quantities at the head of the lakes. We have 
this year reached the maximum of season output at this 
end of the lake and from now forward the production will 
diminish yearly and rapidly. Ashland is in worse shape 
than the head of the lakes as regards log supplies. From 
1879 to 1886 pine stumpage in Michigan advanced from about 
$2 a thousand to $8 and $10, and that at a time when the 
pine resources of both lower and upper Michigan were yet 
extensive, while those of this part of the country were vir- 
tually untouched. Today the white pine of the country lies 
almost entirely in northern Minnesota, and so far as this 
particular section is concerned, in my judgment, five years 
will wind up the lumber industry here. 

He recommended that Duluth do as Saginaw had done 
—look out for other industries to take the place of 
lumber making, adding that 

Duluth will not feel the passing of the lumber industry as 
keenly as did Saginaw, for it has iron ore, wheat and a 
varied commercial business. but the lumber industry will be 
severely missed. Ore and wheat give Duluth great prestige, 
but there is a great difference, and an important significance, 
between prestige and population. 

Many lumbermen do not agree with McClure, though 
fully recognizing the distinct advantage he has for 
knowledge and ripe experience. What is regarded as 
the ending of the sawing business here was outlined *~ 
this correspondence last week, and it is not thought 
that the coming season will show a decrease nor that 
the end of five years will wind up the business. It is 
true that the Duluth timbered region is being drawn 
upon on all sides—this has been pointed out time and 
again—and that it will some day collapse like a worm- 
eaten stick, attacked from the center and the sides at 
the same time, but there are large lumber firms in 
Duluth and the immediately surrounding countrv th 
have supplies ahead for more than five years. The cut 
in this city itself will probably be less in five ve* 
than it is now, however; of that there can hardly be 
doubt. . 

The Minnesota Log & Timber Company has been 
formed with W. H. Cook, president; William O’Brien, 
vice president; H. Tourish, secretary, and E. B. Put- 
nam, of St. Paul, treasurer. Its capital is $100,000 
and its intents are to do business along the line of the 
Duluth, Virginia & Rainy River road, now under con- 
struction to the northern region. The company expects 
to build mills, perhaps one at Duluth and others along 
the road, and to manufacture timber owned and con- 
trolled by kindred interests, 

The Duluth Log Salvage Association has completed 
its work for the year, having salved logs from which 
6,000,000 feet of lumber have been made. This lumber 
was manufactured at the Peyton, Kimball & Barber mill 
and has all been sold. The salvage was large on account 
of the unusually heavy loss of logs from rafts. 

The three mills at Superior are all closed down. Their 
euts have been as follows: Schofield Lumber Com- 
pany, 39,000.000 feet. being the largest ent in its his- 
tory; West Superior Lumber Company, 25,000.000 feet : 
Peyton. Kimball & Barber, 14.000,000 feet. There are 
about 10.000,000 feet of unsold lumber left on docks, 
nearly all of which is with the first named concern. 





ON THE MENOMINEE. 


MARINETTE Wis., Nov. 26.—The largest sale of white 
pine lath this week was to Francis Beidler & Co., of 
Chicago, by the Kirby-Carpenter Company and Hamil- 
ton, Merryman & Co., 4,000,000 feet. The Kirby-Car- 
penter Company also sold 1.500,000 feet of white pine 
lath to the same buyer. The only buyers here this 
week were C. H. Trown, of the Cream City Sash & Door 
Companv, Milwaukee; John Delzell, representing Skill- 
ings, Whitneys & Barnes, Boston, and Charles Keyes, 
representing the Enterprise Box Company, of Milwau- 
kee. 

The lath market is firm and there is a strong demand 
for hemlock No. 1. The cedar shingle market is said 
to be a little off and the stocks on hand large. 

Most of the mills on the river have finished sawing 
and winter quiet.has arrived. Men are being hurried to 
the woods on every train and camps are being put in as 
fast as possible. There will be no winter sawing until 
after the first of the year. 

The Kirby-Carpenter Company recentlv sold 1,580 
acres of timber land in Louisiana to S. Whittington. of 
Alexandria, La. The consideration was $38.000. There 
are now about 20,000.000 feet of lumber in the com- 
pany’s yard, mostly white pine, of which 8,000.000 feet 
is already sold. Rail shipments will continue from the 
Kirby-Carpenter yards throughout the winter. The 
company also sold this week to Milwaukee parties 10,000 
acres of its cut over lands in Marinette county. It 
still has 216,000 acres left. 

The Pine Shingle Company was recently organized at 
Eureka, Cal., for the manufacture of redwood shingles. 
A mill with a capacity of about 200,000 a day will soon 
be completed. A.C. Merryman and A. C. Merryman, jr., 
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of this city, are stockholders in the concern, which is 
capitalized for $50,000. 

What will probably be the largest amount of lumber 
ever sent out from a yard here in one week will leave the 
H. Witbeck yard next week. Something over 5,000,000 
feet of the Perley Lowe stock will be taken out, by east- 
ern concerns principally, The steam barges Greene, Mar- 
shall and Baldwin with their consorts will load for 
Buffalo and Tonawanda, carrying 4,200,000 feet. In 
addition to this other boats will be loaded for Chicago, 
making in all over 5,000,000 feet. The lumber for the 
east is all consigned to C. M. Betts & Co., Buffalo, and 
Skillings, Whitneys & Barnes, Boston. 

The mill of former Governor Scofield at West Superior, 
Wis., has closed for the season. The mill cut 39,000,000 
feet this season. Superior bay is now covered with sev- 
eral inches of ice. 

Lumber shipments out of Marinette and Menominee 
are expected to continue until about the first of the 
year. The Chicago boats always continue running until 
about that time. The Goodrich steamer line announces 
that it will run regularly to these cities until Decem- 
ber 25. 

The approximate cut of all the mills in Menominee 
during the past season has been about 160,000,000 feet 
of lumber besides a large amount of shingles, lath etc., 
and that of the Marinette mills has been 164,000,000 
feet, making a total of about 324,000,000 feet for the 
river. The Kirby-Carpenter Company cut 53,000,000 
feet in its two mills. A. Spies sawed 10,000,000 feet of 
mixed stuff. He intends to log heavily this winter. The 
Bay Shore Lumber Company will shut down in about two 
weeks to prepare for the winter run and expects to keep 
going all winter. During the past season the company 
has cut about 28,000,000 feet of pine, hemlock and hard- 
woods. 

The Girard Lumber Company has sawed about 13,000,- 
009 feet of mixed stuff and will close next Saturday. The 
company will put in a full stock of logs this winter and 
will saw more next year than it did this season. Don- 
ovan & O’Connor have cut about 8,000,000 feet of hem- 
lock, hardwood and pine. The Ludington, Wells & Van 
Schaaick cut will amount to about 15,000,000 feet of 
lumber, 6,000,000 feet of shingles and 3,000,000 lath. 
Burns & Hicks have cut during the season 25,400,000 
feet. of lumber, 36,800,000 shingles and 9,000,000 lath. 
The mill shut down about a week ago but will start about 
January 1 on the winter’s run. The Menominee River 
Shingle Company has cut about 31,000,000 shingles this 
season and will run all winter. 

On the Marinette side the cut is as follows: Sawyer- 
Goodman Company, about 23,000,000 feet; Menominee 
River Lumber Company, 10,000,000 feet; Marinette Lum- 
ber Company, 25,000,000; N. Ludington Company, two 
mills, 35,000,000; R. W. Merryman Company and Merry- 
man’ Manufacturing Company, two mills, 35,000,000 feet ; 
H. Witbeck Company, 36,000,000 feet. 





CONDITIONS IN THE WISCONSIN VALLEY. 


Merritt, Wis., Nov. 25.—There have been several good 
years in the white-pine lumber business in the Wis- 
consin valley, but probably none better than 1901. Ever 
since 1896, when the late President McKinley was elected 
and a tariff on lumber assured, lumber manufacturers of 
the north have “made a little money.” A banner year 
was 1899, and then there was a slight letup in 1900, fol- 
lowed by the present record breaking year in the lumber 
trade. 

It does not take many such years as the last four or 
five for the large lumber manufacturing conicerns to 
make fortunes, and that is, just what they have been 
doing. But there is an end of all things, and assuredly 
of lumber manufacturing in the north, particularly in 
the sawing of white pine, and there is hardly a concern 
in the Wisconsin valley that has more than four or five 
years of sawing ahead. The end is in sight. The large 
holdings of pine timber have been greatly depleted and 
while there is a world of hardwood and hemlock timber 
left there have been serious inroads made into it. Then, 
too, the big white pine manufacturing concerns do not 
care to engage in the hemlock and hardwood business, 
except to saw a little each year to piece out their pine; 
and then the pine mills will be shut down, dismantled 
and moved south and west or, what is more likely, sold 
with the hemlock and hardwood lands to operators who 
are willing to work on a smaller scale and finish the 
job of clearing up the forest regions of northern Minne- 
sota that was begun by the white pine operators thirty 
to fifty years ago. ; 

After the Pine, What Next? 


This is the question that the citizens of the Wisconsin 
valley are asking themselves. It does not look, how- 
ever, as if the prosperous towns like Wausau, Merrill, 
Tomahawk, Antigo, Marshfield, Stevens Point and Grand 
Rapids will suffer much by the change that is gradually 
coming about. While the big mills are shutting down 
one by one it will be many years before the sound. of 
the saw shall be stilled in the Wisconsin valley. The 
little mills that will in the future be a great factor in 
the lumber trade situation will take up the song of the 
saw where the big mills shall leave off, and carry on 
the glad refrain for years. Then there are other manu- 
facturing institutions coming in. Paper mills, tanneries, 
box factories, furniture factories, flour mills and the 
like are springing up everywhere. All of the towns in 
the valley are growing. New business blocks, fine resi- 
dences, bank buildings and similar structures are noted 
everywhere. 

The settling up of the cut over timber lands is going 
on very fast. Rich and prosperous farms are taking 
the place of the logging camps and an even more steady 
source of business supply for the towns is fast coming 
into existence. Branch railroads are being built out 
















































































through the new farming regions and the railroads 

bring new settlers. The Marinette, Tomahawk & West- 

ern is one of the railroads that is doing much toward 

building up the northern part of the Wisconsin valley. 
H. H. Foster Goes South. 


The profits from lumbering in the Wisconsin valley 
are being invested by her lumbermen in other lumbering 
regions, notably on the Pacific coast and in the south. 
A number of Wisconsin valley lumbermen bought a large 
tract of timber in northern Washington a year or so 
ago. Other individual purchases in that state, of large 
size, have been made, and one if not more of the valley 
lumber concerns are planning to transfer their field of 
operations to the state of Washington in three or four 
years, when it is expected that their white pine holdings 
will have been exhausted. 

Others have gone south. Of these may be mentioned 
the Stewart & Alexander Lumber Company’s deal in 
Arkansas a year or so ago, and, a few months ago, 
the Arkansas Land & Lumber Company purchase of a 
large tract of yellow pine near Malvern, Ark., amount- 
ing to 50,000 acres. The same lumbermen, with but one 
or two exceptions, have recently bought about 85,000 
acres more in the same vicinity of the Hayward Timber 
Company, Davenport, Iowa, and formed the wisconsin 
& Arkansas Lumber Company, with capital of $750,000, 
and will at once begin the erection of a two or three 
band mill at Malvern. Over 1,000,000,000 feet of timber 
is included in the two deals and this will be sawed by 
the mill to be built at Malvern, and of these operations 
H. H. Foster, the president of the new Wisconsin & 
Arkansas Lumber Company, will be general manager. 

Mr. Foster has resigned his position as manager of 
the Merrill Lumber Company, which he has held for 
years, to take effect December 1, and will then go south 
and personally superintend operations. The members 
of this company besides H. H. Foster, his father, E. A. 
Foster, and his brother, George FE. Foster, include 
ex-Congressman Alexander Stewart, Walter Alexander, 
L. N. Anson, John Landers, C. C. Yawkey, W. H. Yaw- 
key, Jacob Mortenson and Charles Edgar. Thus it is 





PRESIDENT H. H. FOSTER, 
of the Wisconsin & Arkansas Lumber Company, Malvern, Ark. 


made up of the old guard of the Wisconsin valley. 

Besides a large mill and everything that goes with 
a complete manufacturing plant there will be built at 
once ten miles of railroad. Mr. Foster last summer 
moved his home to Wausau, purchasing a residence there, 
and it is his intention now to leave his family there 
until next fall, and he will then probably make his 
home at Little Rock, Ark., so as to be near the mill. His 
leaving the Wisconsin valley marks the advance move- 
ment to other fields, and it will not be long before others 
will follow. He has always been a great worker for the 
good of the lumber industry, having been president 
and then secretary of the Wisconsin Valley Lumbermen's 
Association for years, and his place as a laborer for the 
common weal will not be easily filled. While his depar- 
ture is regretted by all, it is realized that he is stepping 
into a field in which there are large opportunities for a 
man of his ability and experience, and it was because 
of the confidence in him of his fellow lumbermen who 
are investing their money in this big southern enterprise 
— was selected to be their representative in the 
south, 

Merrill’s Fine Bank Building. 

A. H. Stange, the lumberman, sash and door manu- 
facturer of Merrill, has done many things for his home 
city, but nothing better illustrates his good taste and 
belief in Merrill than the fine bank building recently 
completed, a picture of which appeared not long ago in 
the LUMBERMAN. It is safe to say that there is not a 
finer or better finished and equipped bank building for 
its size than this. Money was not spared anywhere and 
from architectural and artistic points of view it is 
superb. Mr. Stange purchased the Lincoln County bank 
and installed it in the building, with his son-in-law, 
Mr. Kinsler, in charge as cashier. Besides the bank 
rooms there are several offices and living apartments for 
families, all as complete and modern as could be made. 

The A. H. Stange Company is doing an immense busi- 
ness, Mr. Stange says. It has never been more rushed 
with orders than it is now, and the big factory is running 
to its full capacity. 


Hemlock and Hardwoods. 

Charlie Bruce, manager of the George E. Foster Lum- 
ber Company, at Merrill, states that if the demand for 
hardwood lumber was as good as the demand for hem- 
lock the company would have no complaint to make, 
Hemlock has been moving freely the past summer and 
fall at fair prices. 

George E. Foster, of this company, who has been 
residing at Ashland and superintending manufacturing 
at Merrill, was in Merrill on a hurried visit last week, 
He recently built a home at Mellen and a couple of weeks 
ago moved there to reside. He says the Mellen mill, 
which is now shut down for a few weeks for repairs, 
will be started again with the coming of sleighing and 
will as heretofore run night and day the year: round, 
on hemlock largely, although sawing much hardwood 
lumber. A specialty will be made of ‘hemlock bill stuff 
and long timbers, gotten out to order. The company 
will be in position to take care of rush orders for 
special bills of hemlock of any description. It has an 
excellent stock of hemlock, birch, basswood, ash, elm and 
maple at its yards at Mellen, Merrill and Wausau. 

The younger lumbermen of Merrill, such as George 
KE. Anson, Wesley Martin, Charles Stange, James and 
Fred Wright, Will Roberts and Douglas Landers, were 
more than pleased at the result of the Minnesota- 
Wisconsin football game at Madison recently. That they 
are not a good deal wealthier now than before the game 
is altogether due to the fact that there was not much 
Minnesota money in sight, although it is reported that 
“Dug” Landers pinned his faith on the false hope that 
Minnesota would win. 

Jack Landers, of the Gilkey & Anson Company, Mer- 
rill, is down in Arkansas looking after the operations of 
the new Wisconsin & Arkansas Lumber Company, at 
Malvern, of which he is a member. It is likely that Mr. 
Landers will take permanent charge of the railroad and 
logging operations of the company after it shall get 
under way. 





CHEQUAMEGON BAY NOTES. 


ASHLAND, WIS., Nov. 25.—Every one of the nine saw 
mills on this side of Chequamegon bay has closed and 
there will probably be but one to start again and run 
the whole winter. The East End mill, Schroeder’s and 
the Lake Superior Lumber Company’s closed this week, 
the latter temporarily, but will resume operations in a 
couple of weeks and run all winter. This mill saws on 
an average of 75,000 feet a day. The dates of closing 
of the several mills are as follows: Murray’s, Novem- 
ber 11; Durfee’s and Mowatt’s, November 14; Keystone 
and Barker & Stewart’s, November 16; Ashland Lum- 
ber Company’s and Schroeder’s, November 18; East End 
and Cook’s, November 20. 

There are many rumors as to what will become of the 
Washburn, Bayfield & Iron River logging railroad, but 
while the citizens of Washburn are worrying their 
heads about it the road is being torn up piece by piece 
and the rails sold for old iron. All of the spurs on 
the road have already been torn up and it is likely at 
this time that the spur, rolling stock and equipment 
have been sold. A conditional option has been granted 
on all the steel on the main line and it is expected that 
the rails will be torn up any time. Several buyers have 
been at Washburn the past week and have profited a 
great deal by their trips. It is talked that some of the 
larger railroads have been looking over the line with 
the prospect of purchasing the roadbed, but nothing 
definitely has turned up. The county was bonded $185,- 
000 to pay for this road and the citizens are lamenting 
at having been influenced into putting up their money for 
a logging railroad. D. M. Sabin was the principal pro- 
moter of the road. There was a mortgage on the road 
and the federal court decided that the road should be 
torn up and sold to pay the mortgage and so ordered. 

Although the season is far advanced, lumber ship- 
ments continue to keep up very well. All this week 
the docks have been lined with boats which were caught 
in the storms on the lakes and arrived at Ashland 
about the'same time. The lumber docks present a scene 
which is seldom seen at Ashland. The lumber is nearly 
all being carried away and as all of the mills are 
closed down no more is being piled to replace it and the 
result is that the docks are nearly all cleaned. Follow- 
ing are the shipments for the past week: 


BOAT AND DESTINATION, 
Propeller Santa Maria, Chicago 


Schooner Kate Brainard, Bay City.............. 600,000 
Schooner Alice B. Norris, Chicago.............. 750,000 
Schooner George Nester, North Tonawanda...... 1,105,000 
Schooner A. C. Maxwell, Bay City.............-. 700,000 
Propeller Charles F, Neff, Chicago............... 1,050,000 
Schooner Twin Sisters, Cleveland................ 1,000,000 
Propeller Cormorant, Chicago................+- 900,000 

ci) DRE A On ERC Pt tty oe ee ee eR 7,005,000 





THE CITY BY THE STRAITS. 

Detrorr, Micu., Nov. 25.—As a general proposition, 
satisfactory conditions obtain here in the lumber trade. 
Northern pine receipts, while seasonably fair in volume, 
show a dearth in some sizes, notably 12-inch boards. 
Canadian lumber arriving here this fall and winter runs 
not to exceed 10 percent above 10-inch stuff and the gen- 
eral run is from 4 to 10 inches. It is becoming increas- 
ingly difficult to get white pine lumber free from marked 
defects and what is received is graded down much finer 
than it used to be. 

Unassorted Canadian cargoes bring $18 to $22 a thou- 
sand feet and-Michigan lumber is quoted a shade less. 
Demand is good and with present stocks fairly easy to 
supply except in the wider widths. The general list 
may be gaged from the following retail quotations cur- 
rent at the close of last week: No. 1 common, $30; 
No, 2 common, $25; No. 3, $22; No. 4, $20. 
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THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 


Bay City AND SaGinaw, Micu., Nov. 26.—The saw 
mill of the Saginaw Lumber & Salt Company at Crow 
island, three miles below Saginaw, finished its career 
on this river on Friday night and went out of com- 
mission. As has been previously stated in these col- 
umns, the company some weeks ago bought a site for 
its plant at Sandwich, Ont., just below Detroit, on the 
Canadian side. The company owns a large quantity of 
stumpage in the Georgian bay district and would have 
liked to continue cutting logs and bringing them across 
the lake to the mill here, but the Ontario government 
has prohibited Canadian logs from being exported by 
the imposition of a law requiring them to be manufac- 
tured in the province and has lately extended this ruling 
to logs on Indian reserve lands, thus shutting off all 
source Of supply for Michigan mills. The erection of 
the mill buildings at Sandwich has been in progress sev- 
eral weeks and the mill at Crow island will be at once 
dismantled and the machinery removed to Sandwich. 
The mill there will be a modern one in every particular, 
and the location affords fine advantages for rafting, 
manufacturing, marketing and shipping lumber. The 
company has operated a sorting yard at Crow island 
and this also will be transferred to Sandwich. Little 
unsold lumber is left in the hands of the company on 
this river. The Crow island mill was erected by the 
Oneida Salt & Lumber Company in 1863, the company 
having acquired 640 acres of what was at one time an 
Indian reservation, under the provisions of the treaty 
made between General Cass and the chiefs of the Chip- 
pewa tribe of Indians in 1819. The mill was equipped 
with an upright, circular and gang rig, and was a crack 
mill for that period, having a capacity of 10,000,000 
feet. Its first cut was 1,143,000 feet of lumber in 1864. 
The following year 8,000,000 feet were manufactured, and 
from the beginning to 1880 there was manufactured 
approximately 175,000,000 feet. From 1880 to date 
the output approximates 450,000,000 feet, making a 
total output of about 625,000,000 feet since 1863. ‘The 
salt works were erected by the same firm in 1864 and 
there have been produced about 1,200,000 barrels of salt. 
Late in the ’70s the plant was sold to Sibley & Bearinger 
and by them sold in 1881 to the present company. The 
company is running a number of logging camps in Can- 
ada and will have all the timber the mill at Sandwich 
can saw next season. 

Today three cargoes of lumber arrived from Blind 
river, Ontario, consigned to Bliss & Van Auken, and 
three cargoes arrived from Midland, Ont., consigned to 
Mershon, Schuette, Parker & Co. There is no ice in 
the river or lake yet and a number of cargoes more are 
expected to come from Canada. 

The mill of the Central Lumber Company is expected 
to run twenty days yet before closing for the season. 
C. 8. Bliss will cut about 7,000,000 feet this year and 
has started camps near Vanderbilt for a stock for next 
year. The Merrill mill will cut about 17,000,000 feet 
this year. The firm has camps in Gladwin county and 
the logs will be railed to the mill for next season’s cut. 
_ Congressman J. W. Fordney has been making large 
investments in timber in Washington state for a syndi- 
cate of Saginaw gentlemen, composed of C. H. Davis, 
W. T. Knowlton, G. M. Stark and others. Gov. Bliss 
owned 28,000 acres of heavily timbered land in Wash- 
ington, but has just negotiated the sale of about one- 
sixth of his holdings there for a cash consideration which 
affords a nice margin of profit over the original cost of 
the timber. A. W. Wright, of Alma, and D. A. Blodgett, 
of Grand Rapids, have been making large investments 
in timber properties in Washington. 

L. C. Slade has bought within a few days 500,000 feet 
of pine lumber cut at the Hitchcock mill at Bay City. 
He also bought numerous small lots at interior mill 
points and goes into the winter with a good stock. He 
says business is good, the only cause for complaint be- 
ing the famine in cars. 

Reports from Alpena are that the condition of the 
lumber market there is much more satisfactory than a 
year ago. The estimated output of the Alpena mills 
this season is 75,000,000 feet and all but two of the 
mills there have shut down. The market is active and 
shipments have been made to Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, 
Toledo, Tonawanda and some to Sarnia. Hemlock is 
quoted there at $8 to $10.50, with higher prices for 
extra good grade stock. Little pine has been manu- 
factured or shipped at Alpena this season. The condi- 
tions during the entire season were better than before 
in a number of years, Shipments by water will continue 
about ten days yet. Five vessels with lumber have 
cleared since Friday and six are now loading. The hard- 
wood trade on the division of the Detroit & Mackinaw 
road north of Alpena has been of some magnitude this 
Season and a large quantity has been shipped. The 
cedar trade is active and buyers and shippers are mak- 
ing every effort to clear the yards before the close of 
navigation, an average of six cargoes being shipped 
weekly of late. Ties are worth at Alpena 30 cents and 
posts 5 cents, 

With only four saw mills in commission at Cheboygan 
& pretty good showing has been made for the season of 
1901 about closing. As near as can be estimated the 
Output of the mills there for the season will be about 
60,000,000 feet of lumber and 35,000,000 shingles. There 
have been shipped from Cheboygan the past season about 
54,000,000 feet of lumber, and the amount to be carried 
over will not exceed 10,000,000 feet. The prospect is that 
only three saw mills will be in commission at Cheboygan 
next year, those of Pelton & Reid, O. M. Clark and the 
Cheboygan Lumber Company being the only ones figur- 
ing on a stock for next season. 

John B. Redhead is removing his mill machinery from 
Roscommon to a new site located on Au Sable river below 

Tne, He has a lot of timber there to be worked up. 

The new saw mill of L. M. Richards at Bear Siding, 











two miles north of Harietta, began cutting hardwood last 
week with a daily capacity of about 25,000 feet. Mr. 
Richards owns quite a body of hardwood timber in that 
vicinity. 

The Cleveland Cedar Company has leased ground for a 
yard at Onaway and the office and yard at Alpena will 
be removed to Onaway. 

J. A. Haak & Son, of Haakwood, a new lumber station 
on the Mackinaw division of the Michigan Central where 
a postoffice is to be established, are about to build an 
addition to their planing mill and will also erect a chair 
factory there. They are operating a saw mill there and 
are building a logging road fifteen miles long into their 
timber. 

The Miller Lumber Company has sold out its property 
at Cross Village to a new corporation known as the 
Litchfield-Stevens Lumber Company, Limited, which will 
operate the mill and lumber extensively this winter. 

The contract for building the projected Alpena & West- 
ern railroad from Alpena to Charlevoix has been let to 
Albert Lawrence, of New York. It is claimed this line 
will run through the finest belt of hardwood timber in 
the state. 

The docks of the Nester estate at Baraga are about 
stripped of lumber, the firm having made heavy ship- 
ment recently to Buffalo. Two cargoes were cleared 
Thursday from Baraga for the estate and two from 
Ashland, all destined for Buffalo. 

W. W. Mitchell, of Cadillac, recently returned. from 
New York, where he arranged for the sale of Michigan 
maple flooring through the retail lumber dealers’ asso- 
ciation of New York. 

Importation of lumber from Canada is still quite 
large, over 1,500,000 feet having been received at Bay 
City November 23. Bradley, Miller & Co. received 423,- 
803 feet by the schooner Judd from Sarnia, Ont., and 
Mershon, Schuette, Parker & Co. received 1,203,018 
feet from John’s Island and Algoma mills in the steamer 
Langell Boys and the schooners Comstock and Fergu- 
son. The former also carried 125,000 lath. 





THE TREND OF MUSKEGON TRADE. 

MuskeEoon, Micu., Nov. 26.—It is a fact indicative of 
the passing of the great lumber industry of Muskegon 
and the coming of other lines of manufacture that offi- 
cial figures given by Loéal Agent Fred A. Bunnell, of 
the Pere Marquette railroad, show a decrease in the 
amount of lumber shipped out of here in October as 
compared with October a year ago, and a tremendous 
increase in the shipment of manufactured products. 
There were 205 cars of lumber shipped over this line 
from here in October, 1900, and 186 in October of last 
year. This was Muskegon manufactured lumber and 
does not include lumber received by jobbers from out- 
side points, sorted here and reshipped. On this class of 
lumber the jobbers enjoy a through rate. 

At the same time the amount of manufactured goods, 
lumber not being included but classed as raw material, 
shows an increase of 120 percent in October over October 
a year ago. In October, 1900, 4,778,000 pounds of 
manufactured goods were shipped out of here; in that 
month in 1901 the total for the month was 10,428,000 
pounds. ; 

“There is less lumber coming over our docks this 
year than ever before,” said Local Agent B. V. Marble, 
of the Muskegon, Grand Rapids & Indiana road, “but 
there is an increase of 30 percent in the movement of 
manufactured products.” 

The Central Paper Company will next spring erect a 
saw mill plant in connection with its paper and pulp 
mills. The mill will be two stories high and used exclu- 
sively to convert into bolts logs coming down the river 
next season. When the paper mill was built several 
years ago options were secured on timber up the river 
with this end in view, but until now the bolts have been 
purchased, cut, and brought in largely by rail. The 
company has leased from William H. Mann the old docks 
of Mann, Moon & Co. and is using them for storage pur- 
poses. Enough bolts are piled up here now to run the 
mill a year. Hemlock is used exclusively. . 

Ex-Mayor John Torrent, whose lumbering operations 
in Muskegon once ran into the hundreds of thousands of 
dollars, will build a small circular saw mill in Sullivan 
township, Muskegon county, and do custom sawing for 
farmers in that vicinity as well as grinding feed and 
doing similar custom work, for which the mill will be 


equipped. 


A NOTABLE CHANGE OF INTERESTS. 


Granp Rapips, Micu., Nov. 23.—An important busi- 
ness change on the west side is the purchase of the 
Fred C. Miller retail lumber yards and business by the 
Mercer & Ferdon Lumber Company. The entire inter- 
ests of Mr. Miller on the west side of the street have 
been transferred to the new concern, Mr. Miller retain- 
ing his box factory business. Officers of the company 
are: President, F. L. Mercer; secretary, W. 8. Bran- 
num; treasurer and local manager, J. W. Ferdon. 
Messrs. Mercer and Brannum compose the firm of Mer- 
cer & Brannum of Chicago, large wholesale lumber deal- 
ers, also interested in several retail yards. Mr. Fer- 
don is already a resident of this city, having rented 
a house on Paris avenue. He comes here from Hazel- 
hurst, Wis. It is the intention of the company to put 
up large lumber sheds here. 








TRADE AT TOLEDO. 


Totepo, On10, Nov. 26.—Trade continues active and 
it is hard to realize that winter is upon us. There is 
little or no let up in demand and if cars could be ob- 
tained the output for November would compare favorably 
with that for October. Arrivals for the past week by 


lake have been large, nearly all yards receiving more 
There is a large amount of lumber yet to ar- 


or less. 


rive, though probably all will be in by the end of the 
month. While winter has been unusually mild and 
favorable for outdoor business a freeze may be expected 
at almost any time, yet building goes right on and almost 
every day some new building is begun. Local opera- 
tions have been quite active the past ten days. Fac- 
tories are all running full time. 

A new wholesale list was promulgated yesterday, but 
the changes are few, six in all. Wide fine common 13 
inches and up is listed at $55; wide No. 1 shelving, 13 
inches and up, $48. This stock is very scarce. One by 
6 shelving or C strips are made $35 and 1x4 No. 1 
shelving or C, $32; 6-4 and 8-4 No. 2 shops advanced to 
$35; 6-4 and 8-4 No. 3 shops to $25. Otherwise the list 
of October 19 remains unchanged. 

Demand for lath is unusually good for this time of 
year and prices are strong. Shingles continue to move 
freely at full prices. It would seem that trade would 
move right along unless blocked by inclement weather so 
severe as to prevent outdoor operations, 





FROM THE FOREST CITY. 

CLEVELAND, OnIO, Nov. 23.—The past week has been 
one uniformly satisfactory, as to both weather and 
trade conditions. Lumber has arrived in about the 
usual quantity by boat and rail and all dealers have 
been shaping up yards, cleaning off docks and generally 
putting things in form for bad weather. All in ail, 
as much lumber has been handled this week as during 
the same number of days before this year. The demand 
for lumber, as one dealer remarked, is “simply wonder- 
ful.” Many new buildings have been started this week 
and all retail dealers are wearing smiles of satisfac- 
tion seldom seen at this season. 

The new retail price list arranged on November 16 
has gone out and, so far as learned, is very closely 
adhered to, owing largely to the advanced freight rates 
and increase in general expenses. There is little or no 
room to cut the list and leave a margin to the dealer. 
There is an almost unprecedented scarcity of shingles 
in the market and from present appearances the trade 
will go into winter with less of them than for years. 
For many days all shingles arriving by either rail or 
water have gone out to the consumer on arrival and 
none has gone into yards. Lath have accumulated but 
slightly during the past ten or fifteen days and it. now 
looks as if yards would have in stock but a limited 
quantity to carry them over the winter and spring. 

Owing to the unusual amount of building now being 
done and the large number of buildings contemplated 
for the winter, there must necessarily be a large quan- 
tity of all kinds of lumber used within the next four 
or five months. The amount of lumber in yards at this 
time and what is looked for yet to come cannot possibly 
bring the quantity to what it was at close of naviga- 
tion last year. Dry lumber is exceedingly scarce at 
the present time and dealers are resorting to every con- 
ceivable means to put it into shape for use. Dry kilns 
are being crowded to their limit. The dealer fortunate 
enough to have good lumber sufficiently air dried for 
immediate use casts a grin of satisfaction on those who 
are less fortunate. 

Lumber receipts this week were somewhat above the 
ordinary as all dealers are making a supreme effort to 
put themselves in position to take care of their trade. 
The Saginaw Bay Company received 3,367,000 feet from 
Algoma Mills and Collingwood, Ont., Tawas City and 
Alpena, Mich., and Duluth, Minn. The M. G. Brown 
Lumber Company received 1,200,000 feet from Bayfield, 
Mich.; Potter, Teare & Co. 750,000 feet from Port Wing, 
Ont.; the Cuyahoga Lumber Company 850,000 feet from 
Collingwood, Ont., and Ashland, Wis.; the Mills-Gray- 
Carleton Company 1,350,000 feet from Duluth; the C. 
H. Gill Lumber Company 1,900,000 feet from Ashland; 
the Cleveland Saw Mill & Lumber Company 1,200,000 
feet from Sutton Bay, Ont.; Fisher & Wilson 1,050,000 
from Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. Other arrivals this week 
for various other dealers were: 


BOAT AND POINT OF SHIPMENT. 
Propeller Milburne, Detroit, Mich............++. 


Propeller Oscoda, Ashland, Wis...............+. 450,000 
Propeller T. D, Stimson, Duluth, Minn.......... 700,000 
Schooner H. Bissell, Duluth, Minn.............. 750,000 
Schooner William Jones, Manistique, Mich........ 450,000 
Propeller a of Concord, Cheboygan, Mich...... 475,000 
Schooner D. P. Dobbins, Port Wing, Ont......... 675,000 
Schooner Agnes Smith, Washburn, Minn......... 700,000 
Schooner W. A, Young, Duluth, Minn........... 600,000 
Schooner Plymouth, Duluth, Minn............. .. 500,000 
Schooner Scotia, Duluth, Minn................+.- 650,000 

ONE snk ccadeeeb diecadnsaddsinedssudanewes 6,300,000 


The total receipts by boat were 17,967,000 feet; by 
cars, 1,150,000; making a grand total of receipts for 
the week of 19,117,000 feet. 

E. E. Teare, of Potter, Teare & Co., and A. L. Stone, 
of the Nicola, Stone & Meyers Company, were at Toledo 
today to attend a meeting with the Toledo and San- 
dusky dealers. They report the meeting well attended 
and an advance of $1 a thousand agreed upon on 6-4 
and 8-4 No. 2 and No. 3 shop; $2 a thousand on 1x4 
and 1x6 4-4 No. 1 shelving. All the Toledo dealers 
were in attendance at this meeting. Those from San- 
dusky were: John Schuck, of Gileher & Schuck; Mr. 
Bennett, of Bennett Bros., and E. E. Teare and A. L. 
Stone. 





BUYS MANY YARDS. 


OsKaLoosa, Iowa, Nov. 25.—William Burnside & Son, 
lumber dealers of this city, have contracted for the 
purchase of the W. B. Ballew chain of retail yards in 
Towa, including properties at Albia, Lovilla, Osceola, 
Mount Ayr and Fort Madison and the property of C. S. 
Rex & Son, of Creston. The transfer will be made on 
January 1, 1902. The company will have its headquar- 
ters at Oskaloosa. 
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CURRENT LOGGING CONDITIONS. 





Items of the Enhanced Expense of Woods Work—A Big Cut Projected for the Bemidji Country 
—Woodsmen Prospectively More Numerous in Some Localities—Wages Still 
High and Firm—The Outlook in Maine—New Brunswick 
Operations from Two Points of View. 





ON THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Nov. 25.—Secretary Rhodes, of 
the Mississippi Valley Lumbermen’s Association, has pre- 
pared a table for the use of manufacturers and loggers 
showing the increased cost of logging as compared with 
previous years beginning with the season of 1896-97. For 
instance, six years ago teamsters were receiving $16 a 
month and are now receiving $30; swampers were receiv- 
ing $13 and are now receiving $30; the scale for chop- 
pers was $14 and it is now $30; loaders, $20, and now 
$35; sawyers were paid $14 and now get $30; graders 
were receiving $13 and are now receiving $30; chain 
tenders’ wages were $16 and are now $30; blacksmiths, 
$35, and now $60; cooks were paid $40 and now get $60. 
As labor constitutes one of the principal items it is 
evident that the expense of logging in this one depart- 
ment alone has increased nearly if not quite 100 percent, 
but investigation did not stop here. 

A comparison of the cost of the principal logging sup- 
plies is also made. Wheat in January of 1895 was 49 
cents a bushel; in January of this year it was 71 cents; 
in July of 1895 it was 61 cents a bushel and in July of 
the present year 68 cents. Corn in July of 1895 was 47 
cents a bushel and in July of the present year 60 cents. 
Oats in July of 1895 cost 23 cents a bushel and in July 
of the present year 40 cents. Hogs were $4.50 a hun- 
dred in July of 1895 and $5.40 in July of the present 
year. Mess pork cost $11 a barrel in July of 1895 and 
$15 in July of the present year. Bar iron was $1.75 a 
hundred in July of 1895 and $2 a hundred in July of 
the present year. While this comparison is eminently 
fair, in most of these products there have been strong 
price advances since ie of the present year, increasing 
the cost of all kinds of supplies. For instance, bar iron 
has advanced since that date 20 cents a hundred and 
many other supplies have been on a strong advancing 
basis. 

Logging operations are restricted to some extent at 
present owing to a lack of snow, although not to any 
important extent. Colder weather would be ——— 
however, as it would enable loggers to ice their roads 
and get in shape for hauling to landings. Operations 
are going on in full blast in many camps and the work is 
very active, generally speaking, in spite of unseasonable 
weather, 





THE BEMIDJI CUT. 


BeMipJ1, MINN., Nov. 25.—In the territory tributary 
to Bemidji 2,000 men have been preparing roads and 
camps for the winter work and over 3,000 more will be 
required before the end of the season. An estimate, 
regarded by some authorities as not at all radical, 
places the total cut of the season for Bemidji and vicin- 
ity at 400,000,000 feet, which, with the work of pri- 
vate contractors, settlers and others, would swell the 
total considerably. The known operations have been 
recorded as follows for the district within a radius of 
fifteen miles of Bemidji: 

Blakeley & Farley, twenty camps, 100,000,000 feet, 2,000 
men; 8S. A. Gray, three camps, 15,000,000 feet, 200 men; 
Taft & Co., two camps, 10,000,000 feet, 120 men; Clear- 
water Logging Company, four camps, 20,000,000 feet, 300 
men; Irwin & O’Brien, six camps, 20,000,000 feet, 300 
men; Brainerd Lumber Company, four camps, 30,000,000 
feet, 500 men; Carver Bros., three camps, 15,000,000 feet, 
250 men; 8S. A. Bagley, two camps, 10,000,000 feet, 250 
men; T. B. Walker, eight camps, 50,000,000 feet, 1,000 
men; Halvorson & Richards, 20,000,000 feet, 300 men; 
Thief River Logging Company, three camps, 20,000,000 feet 
and 300 men. 

These figures are naturally dependent upon the avail- 
ability of labor. Woodsmen, while not numerous, are 
more so just now than in the recent few weeks, but a 
dearth threatens later because of the railroad and tie 
makers’ demands. Woods wages in the Bemidji district 
now average about these figures: Common labor, $26 
and up; teamsters, $35 to $45; sawyers, $30 to $35; 
cooks, $40 to $80; blacksmiths, $40 to $60. Feed for 
horses is unusually high and some staple articles for 
boarding camps are reported 50 percent higher than 
last season. 





AROUND CHEQUAMEGON BAY. 


ASHLAND, WISs., Nov. 23.—Local employment bureaus 
claim that orders are coming in slowly now and many 
of the employers who have been steady patrons of the 
offices all the year up to the present time have filled 
every camp and quit sending for men. Men are sent 
out every day to the camps, but in small lots, and the 
labor supply seems to be dragging a little, partly be- 
cause so many of the railroad contractors have ceased 
operations for the winter on account of frozen ground, 
which impedes the work. Other contractors will work 
all winter, but will confine their work to heavy cuts, 
reducing crews. Then the closing down of the Ash- 
land mills within the past two weeks has caused sev- 
eral hundred men to seek employment in the woods. 
These men searching for work among the logging camps 
at the same time with the men relieved from railroad 
work have actually produced a surplus of labor. It is 
not expected that this surplus in this part of the coun- 
try will exist very long. Some of the agents say that 
the present conditions will not remain as they are after 


Thanksgiving. They say no more than half the logging 
camps are in operation and will not be until after vhat 
date. The high wages paid in the woods recently have 
not yet been affected and none of the loggers are offer- 
ing reduced wages. A year ago loggers were offering 
$26 to $30 a month, but this winter wages seem to be 
firm at from $30 to $35 for ordinary labor in the woods 
and even higher for special lines of work. 

The Montreal River Lumber Company, of Gile, has let 
to J. J. McGeehan, of this city, a contract for the log- 
ging of 7,000,000 feet of white pine between Mellen and 
Highbridge, at a point known as Davis Siding. Mr. Mc- 
Geehan has already established one camp on this tract 
and will start another one after Thanksgiving. ‘Lhe 
camp operating now has seventy men at work and the 
other camp will be about the same size. It is said that 
this is the last of the timber that the Montreal River 
Lumber Company has in Ashland county. 

The season for towing logs in the Ashland district is 
over. The tug Fashion has just completed its contract 
of towing 20,000,000 feet of logs from the Onion river 
to Washburn for the Rittenhouse & Embree Company, 
of Chicago. These logs were all sawed by the Thompson 
Lumber Company. The Fashion has also towed 20,000,- 
000 feet of logs for W. H. Gilbert the past season, all 
brought from the south shore and sawed at the mill of 
the Murray Lumber Company at Ashland. 





IN THE MICHIGAN WOODS. 

Sacinaw, Micu., Nov. 26.—Logging conditions are 
climatically favorable in the lower peninsula, the 
weather being fine for cutting and skidding logs, but 
not much snow has fallen. In the Alpena district oper- 
ators are at work and are figuring upon about the same 
quantity of logs as were put in last winter. 

Robert Beutel, of Bay City, has established a camp on 
Bois Blanc island and is to start another camp in 
Arenac county. W. & A. McArthur, of Cheboygan, have 
also started camps on Bois Blanc island and on the 
north shore, where they will put in cedar and other 
timber. This is exclusive of their operations at Little 
Current, Ont., where they have started in to cut 30,000,- 
000 feet of logs this winter. 

Plato, Renwick & Co. have started camps in Sheridan 
township, Mecosta county, where they will take the 
timber from six forties, and they will cut 3,000,000 
feet in Whaley township, and some logs will be cut by 
the firm in other localities. 

Hall & Munson, of Bay Mills, will cut over 3,000,000 
feet of logs in Houghton county this winter. The stock 
will be railed to Houghton and then towed through 
the water ways to Bay Mills. 

The demand for men for the woods continues good 
and wages are from $22 to $35 a month. Snow is two 
feet deep north of the straits. 

From Muskegon it is reported that the main drive, 
consisting of 338,581 logs, in the Muskegon river has 
arrived there and been taken care of by the booming 
company. The river men experienced great difficulty 
in getting the logs down, owing to low water, and claim 
that it was the hardest drive ever brought down the 
river. In a few years these drives will be a thing of 
the past, as each year they are getting considerably 
smaller, this year 26,000,000 feet being the amount 
rafted, against 31,000,000 feet last year. 





CONDITIONS IN THE PINE TREE STATE. 


Baneaor, Me., Nov. 25.—Most of the two feet of snow 
that fell in Bangor ten days ago has disappeared and a 
threatened rainstorm will probably take off what re- 
mains. In the woods, however, nearly all of the snow 
that fell on the 14th and 15th remains, and while it came 
too early to suit the loggers in some places it is a help 
and operations are making fair progress. A good many 
men, including many of the crew of the West branch 
drive, recently arrived, have been sent into the woods 
within a week, and more men have been brought down 
from Boston to try their ’prentice hand at chopping 
spruce trees and eating baked beans. Everybody will 
make a full cut if possible, but it is evident that the 
logs are to cost something this year, and it will require 
a stiff market next spring to bring some of the operators 
out with a profit. 

The Great Northern Paper Company will, as usual, 
take the greater part of the West branch cut this winter 
—probably 60 to 70 percent of it. On the North branch, a 
tributary of the West branch, McLeod & McNulty will 
be the largest operators this winter, having gone in to 
get 10,000,000 feet. On the South branch, another trib- 
utary of the West branch, John E. Kelley will cut 
6,000,000 and C. W. Mullen 4,000,000. J. F. Smith will 
cut 2,000,000 on the South branch. 

On the East branch the cut will probably be larger 
than in any season for the past ten years, probably ex- 
ceeding 40,000,000 feet. The Lawlers have two camps 
on Allegash lake and Allegash stream; Cornelius Murphy 
& Son have two camps on the lower end of Chamberlain 
lake and will cut 3,000,000; Finch, of Patten, will cut 
3,000,000 feet on Wadleigh brook and Hay brook; Kel- 
logg & Curran will cut 2,000,000 on Trout brook and 
M. & J. D. Leen will get 4,000,000 feet in several opera- 


tions between Grand falls and the mouth of Sebois 
stream; John Ross & Son will cut 3,500,000 on Wassata- 
quoik stream; Eugene Brown will cut about 4,000,000 
on Grand lake and above Sebois and in the same region 
Noyes & Grant will get 1,000,000; M. L. Jordan is 
operating on Soldier town, his cut not being estimated. 
Other East branch operations are: 

J. W. Cunningham, Grand lake, 2,500,000 feet; L. L, 
Tozier, Grand lake and Scraggly lake, 2,000,000; George 
Cunningham, Grand lake, 1,000,000; James McNulty, Hay 
brook, 2,500,000; Howe of Patten, Sebois, 1,000,000; Her. 
sey, on Wassataquoik, 1,000,000; Hathaway & Whittier 
Swift brook, 1,500,000. F 

On the upper Kennebec Lawrence, Newhall & Page 
= operate extensively at Holeb, Alder stream and Ab- 

tt. 

It is thought that a large amount of poplar will be 
lost this winter on account of the heavy snowfall on 
November 14 and 15. This year the snow came before 
any considerable number of logs had been piled and in 
consequence much of the poplar cut in this part of 
Maine will remain under snow all winter. The same 
thing happended last year, when the snow came in 
November. Poplar logs that have lain over a summer 
and a winter are not a total loss, as they can be sold 
for pulp stock, but they are not worth much for lumber. 





ON THE NEW BRUNSWICK STREAMS. 


St. Jonun, N. B., Nov. 25.—With 31,000,000 feet of 
logs of this year’s drives frozen in on the upper waters 
of the St. John river, and 25,000,000 feet of them in 
more or less danger of being carried to sea with the 
ice in the spring, the closing of the season is not satis- 
factory to St. John mill owners. The firms interested 
in these logs that are hung up are Murray & Gregory, 
A. Cushing & Co., Stetson, Cutler & Co., Randolph & 
Baker, N. H. Murchie, Miller Bros. and Dunn Bros. 
Most of the St. John mills had to close down early for 
want of logs. At present only the two mills of Stetson, 
Cutler & Co, and the two owned by A. Cushing & Co. 
are running. Those of the first named firm may con- 
tinue for a few weeks, but it is probable that Cushing’s 
will be the only mills to run all winter. 

The quantity of logs rafted at the St. John river 
booms and brought to the mills this year was as follows: 

Feet 


Beee it torte yee ere acter re 81,093,000 
Pine jo CRE ENGSERADS CROCE ONG OE OO O8 OOS 3,768,000 
RE ig orga SiGe CRE TSLRIGI Oe Rib aw Gia STEER kee 6,417,000 
BNE Goths anes aeRs tae Veda e hicatioe et 119,000 

i a td 91,397,000 


In addition, 11,497,000 feet were rafted along shore 
above the booms and brought down, making nearly 103,- 
000,000 feet in all. About 2,250,000 feet got into the 
booms too late to be rafted, and is part of the 10,000,000 
feet that is in greatest danger, though the booms may 
hold when the ice shall begin to move. 

The lumbermen in other parts of the province got all 
their drives out in the spring. Apart from this tie-up 
on the St. John the season has been satisfactory. While 
the shipping season is over in other parts of the province, 
lumber will continue to go forward in small lots from 
this port on the regular winter steamers to Londo: 
Liverpool, Manchester, Glasgow, Belfast and Dublin. A 
steamer is now in port taking a full cargo of deals for a 
British port. Shipments by schooner to United States 
ports continue on a moderate scale, but the harbor gen- 
erally presents a very bare appearance. 

Regarding this winter’s cut of logs, the estimates indi- 
cate about an average output for the province. On the 
St. John there may be a reduction, and on the Resti- 
gouche, but the total cut is not likely to vary much if 
the season shall be favorable. There is no snow at St. 
John, but on the head waters of the rivers sheds are 
in use. Last year snow came earlier and remained all 
winter—a most exceptional season. 

The cut on the Restigouche will be about 30,000,000 
feet, and would be larger but that men are very scarce, 
some having gone to the Quebec woods and some to-the 
northwest ) 5 sana fields. Wages are $22 to $26 a 
month. | 

On the St. Croix H. F. Eaton & Son will cut 10,000,- 
000 feet; James Murchie & Sons, 6,000,000; F. H. Todd 
& Sons about 6,000,000 feet. Nearly all of it will be cut 
on the Maine side of the river this year. At Bonny 
River, N. B., in the same region, the Bonny River Lum- 
ber Company will cut over 4,000,000 feet. 

On the Miramichi the cut will be about the same as 
last year. 


Sr. Joun, N. B., Nov. 23.—Lumber driving on the 
St. John river is at an end for the season. W. H. 
Murray is at Springhill superintending the starting 
down of the last raft. There will be about 60 joints or 
about 200,000 feet in the raft, mostly belonging to 
Murray & Cushing. This ends towing and rafting for 
the season. The shear booms at Sugar island have been 
taken up, leaving about 10,000,000 feet of logs loose in 
the river below Grand Falls. Some of these logs will 
go out in the ice next spring. 

If rain should come to any extent before the close of 
navigation the loss to the owners of the logs would be 
heavy, as the 20,000,000 feet hung up above Grand Falls 
would come down and the whole 25,000,000 or 30,000,000 
feet would go out with the ice next spring. If the 
logs above the falls shall not come down until spring 
there will be ample time to run the booms to catch them 
at Sugar island after the ice will go out. 

Stetson, Cutler & Co., after sawing pine for some 
time, are sawing up the rest of their spruce. The firm 
having no piled logs will probably close down with the 
first severe frost. 

Miller Bros. are about 3,000,000 feet short this year 
and Cushing about 6,000,000 feet, which means a great 
— in the season’s work of the mills of these 

rms. 
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The Record. 


Alabama. 
Birmingham—E. 8. Bliss & Co. have recently commenced 
a wholesale Jumber business. 
Dothan—The Dothan Lumber Company has commenced a 
saw mill and lumber business. 


Arkansas. 

Beaver—M. W. Swope has been succeeded by the Swope & 
Hickman Lumber Company. 

Grand Lake—The Reed Cooperage & Lumber Company 
has commenced the manufacture of hardwood lumber. 

Hunter—William Manning is reported as having sold out. 

Ola—Miks a have been succeeded by the W. H. Pat- 

“+k Lumber Company. 
vic Unens--Cook & Go, have sold out to the Stephens Lum- 
ber Company. 





California. 
Elmhurst—F. Dahl has removed to Oakland, Cal. 
McCloud and San Francisco—The McCloud River Lumber 
Company is reported as having sold out. 


Colorado. 

Granada—The Childs & Gregory Lumber Company has 
succeeded J. L. Mayfield. 

Florida. 

Tallahassee—Lutz & Sebold will manufacture hardwood 
lumber, 

Georgia. 

Atlanta—The Southern Pine & Hardwood Company has 
incorporated, with $2,500 capital stock. Incorporators: L. 
D. Hoppe, W. H. Vannerson, N. Alexander, and others. 

Long Beach—J. M. Arnold has sold out. 


Illinois. 

Chicago—David S., Roger B. and Herbert Y. McMullen 
have incorporated the McMullen Lumber Company, with 
capital of $100,000 

Decatur—C, L. Colby, of the Colby Lumber Company, 
will engage in the lumber commission_business. 

East St. Louis—The Zimmerman Lumber Company will 
open a yard. 

Irene—Wallace Neff has sold out. 

Millbrook—B. B. Larson has succeeded O. B. Larson & 
Bro. 

Ottawa—Colburn & Meyers have gone into bankruptcy. 
C. E. Hook has been appointed receiver. 

Pomona—The Pomona Heading & Stave Company has in- 
corporated, with capital stock of $2,000. 

Viola—B. L. Christy has been succeeded by Christy & Co. 


Indiana. 

Borden—The Borden Hardwood Company has _ incorpo- 
rated, with capital stock of $20,000. 

Lafayette—The Board & Hardwood Company has_ been 
incorporated by J. L. Durham, J. C. Durham and W. L. 
Waggoner, with capital stock of $20,000. 

Parker—The Parker Lumber Company (F. E. Rohr, pro- 
prietor) has sold out to C. A. Fletcher. 


lowa. 

Albia, Fort Madison, Lovilia, Mt. Ayr, Osceola—William 
Burnside & Son have purchased the line yards of W. B. 
Ballew at these points. 

Creston—C. S. Rex & Son have been succeeded by William 
Burnside & Son. 

Collins—J. B. Hanson has been succeeded by the Wash- 
ington Lumber Company. 

Dougherty—The Gates-Holbrook Company has sold out 
to the Ricker & Bratnober Lumber ones gS of Waterloo. 

Dubuque—The Dubuque Woodenware & Lumber Company 
is reported as selling out. 

Fairfax—B. F. Tamblyn has bought out W. E. DeBerard. 

Low Moor—The H. F. Wendel Company has opened a yard 


here. 

Mt. Ayr—The Burlington Lumber Company has sold out 
to William Burnside & Son. 

Miles—T. A. Pearson succeeds R. C. Kellogg. 

New Sharon—Bowdle Bros. have sold out. 

Wyman—F. H. Laner has sold out to Williams & Son. 


Kansas. 

Elbing—C, P. Richart has been succeeded by the Elbing 
Lumber Company, 

Farlington—The F. R. Conelius Lumber Company has 
succeeded Thomas Shaffer & Son. 

Meade—The Meade Lumber & Supply Company has been 
incorporated, with $5,000 capital. 

Parsons—J. A. Kallaus is opening a yard. 


Kentucky. 
Franklin—P. D. ‘Eubanks has recently commenced a saw 
mill business, 
Scottsville—Howell & Motley have discontinued. 
Trammel—W. W. Oliver has closed out. 


Massachusetts. 
_Boston—The office of the Seattle (Wash.) Cedar Lumber 
Company has been removed to New York city. 
Michigan. 

Brutus—Homer Hinckley has been succeeded by Homer 
linckley & Co. 

Flint—Peter Hearsch and Hearsch & Burdick have been 
succeeded by Hearsch & Atwood. 

Grand Rapids—The Mercer & Furdan Lumber Company 
has been incorporated, with capital stock of $20,000. 

: Millersburg—Austin & Thompson have been succeeded by 
erry G. Thompson & Co. 

Orion—J. O. Patterson has purchased Tenny’s planing mill. 

Union City—R. F. Watkins has succeeded Watkins Bros. 


Minnesota. 


Duluth—The Minnesota Log & Timber Company has been 
Incorporated by W. H. Cook, of Duluth; Henry Turrish, 
West Superior; H. C. Putnam, of Eau Claire; William 
O’Brien, and E. B. Putnam, of St. Paul. The capital stock 
is $100,000, 

elano—The H. L. Karrick L has sol 
out to Melham Bros. ee ee — 


Staples—The D r; 
yard hese over Lumber Company will establish a 


Missouri. 

Arbela—A. J. Robinson has succeeded H. J. Kapfer. 

Bonne Terre—G, W. Wigger has sold out to the Miners’ 
Lumber Company. 
Hannibal—The Hannibal Saw Mill Company, and its 
ranches, has discontinued business. 

Joplin—The Three Link Lumber Company is selling out. 
it ansas City—The Culver Lumber Company has increased 
*fopital stock from $144,600 to $300,000. 
b rh ngston—The Livingston Lumber Company, operated 
by e Thompson-McGregor Company, has bought out the 
usiness of B, Goughnour. 
Maitland—Hoblitzell & Ross have been succeeded by Hob- 
itzell & Pinkston. 
tent Charles —The St. Charles Box Company has filed peti- 
; n voluntary bankruptcy. The liabilities are scheduled 
a 204.68, jh ” assets. 

»t. Louls—The A. Flowers Stair Company has given bill 
of sale to the Southwestern Planing Mil Company” 
kin “17h P. Brooks & Co. have succeeded C. T. Has- 


Sedalia—The Star B y 
commenced business, = & Swing Company has recently 


onarerly—Ww. P. Minor has been succeeded by Minor & 


Mississippi. 
Ridgeland—The Ridgeland Wagon Works has incorporated, 
with cupital stock of $20,000. 


Nebraska. 
Tecumseh—The estate of W. H. Hasset has changed style 
to the Hassett Lumber Company. 


New York. 

New York city—It is reported that Alcott & Minter will 
dissolve partnership. George T. Hancock has opened an 
office and will handle hardwoods and cypress. Henry 
Cohn has gone into involuntary bankruptcy. He is also 
owner of the Royal Steam Packing Box Company.——The 
Havens Lumber Company, with capital stock of $10,000, has 
been incorporated by Dennis O’Donnell, Charles Heinsohn 
and John Sexton. 

North Tonawanda—tThe Fenton & Spaulding Box Company 
will incorporate——H. J. Hoodly has been admitted to the 
R. J. Rogers Lumber Company. 

‘ Port Jarvis—B. L. Barlow, of B. L. Barlow & Sons, is 

e: 








ad. 

Syracuse—The R. S. Vilas Company, to manufacture office 
furniture, has been incorporated by R. B. Vilas, H. G. Lee 
and William H. Otis, with capital of $40,000. 


North Carolina. 

Raleigh—The Ellington Lumber Company has recently 
commenced business. 

Salisbury—J. M. and J. W. Peacock and A. H. Graf have 
filed articles of incorporation of the Peacock Manufacturing 
Company, with capital stock of $25,000. 

Timberland—The Johnson Lumber Company, with capital 
of $6,000, has been incorporated. 

Washington—W. B. Walling has succeeded the Walling 
Lumber Company. 

Ohio. 


Adamsville—Spicer & Tritipo have been succeeded by 
Spicer & Darner. 

Chagrin Falls—The O’Malley Lumber Company has incor- 
porated, with $25,000 capital stock. Incorporators: H. M. 
O'Malley, William Leach, O. F. Frazer and W. 8. Gates. 

Cincinnati—The Hauser, Brenner & Fath Company will 
remove to Carthage, Ohio. 

Ironton—The Spanner, Cohen & Goodman Company is re- 
ported out of business, 

Nevada—Samuel Bever has sold out. 

Newcomerstown—George W. Hallock has made an assign- 
ment. 

Yelverton—Joseph Lease has purchased the saw mill owned 
by L. H. Roberts. 

Oklahoma Territory. 

Lawton—People & Harrell have recently commenced busi- 
ness. 

Oregon. 

Astoria—F. D. Butzer has commenced a planing mill busi- 
ness. 

Estrup—Horton Bros. Lumber Company has incorporated. 
Newberg—The Oregon Handle Manufacturing Company has 
incorporated, with capital of $3,000. 

Pennsylvania. 

New Castle—The Keystone Lumber Company has filed a 
petition in bankruptcy. 

Philadelphia—Thompson, Lewis & Co. have incorporated 
as Thompson, Lewis & Co., Incorporated. 

Pittsburg—The C. P. Caughey Lumber Company has 


opened offices———The Somerset bag Lumber Company 
will incorporate-——-George BE. Hardie has filed petition in 
bankruptcy. 


South Carolina. 
Cheraw—Articles of incorporation have been filed by the 
Cheraw Sash & Door Company, with capital stock of $12,000. 
Greenwood—Z. T. Cook has been succeeded by the W. J. 
Snead Lumber Company. 


South Dakotaa. 
Bruce—S. Walters is dead. 


Tennessee. 
Covington—Hill & Lyon have been succeeded by the Hill 
Lumber Company. 
Lebanon—wW. T. Bruer & Son have removed to Nashville. 
Memphis—The Lee Lumber Company, with capital of 
$5,000, has been incorporated by W. H. Neal, R. BE. Mont- 
gomery, Nora G. Neal, Lizzie Grantt and others. 


Texas. 
Houston—The Ives Lumber Company has incorporated. 


Vermont. 


Burlington—A receiver has been appointed for the North- 
ern Manufacturing Company. 


Virginia. 
Emporia—The Emporia Manufacturing Company has in- 
corporated. 
Luray—Burrill, Miller & Warren have been succeeded by 
the Luray Furniture Factory. 
Rowanta—Freeman & Co. are reported out of business. 


Washington. 
Ferndale—The Clark Shingle Company has sold out to the 
Noosack River Mill Company. 
Govan—Hanson & Lyse have been succeeded by Johnson 
Bros. 
Seattle—The Washington Planing Mill Company has been 
succeeded by the New Mechanics Planing Mill Company. 


West Virginia. 

Morgantown—W. W. Graham has recently commenced a 
planing mill business. Wharton & Woodford have succeed- 
ed J. J. Wharton. 

Ronceverte—The John T. Dixon Lumber Company has re- 
moved its headquarters to Elizabethton, Tenn. 


Wisconsin. 
Breed—U. 8. Morton & Co. are reported out of business 


ere, 

Edmund—Oliver Bros. have bought out the yard of the 
Jenkins-Eastman Lumber Company. 

Glenwood—The C. H. Stein Lumber Company is closing 





out. 
Racine—The M. 8S. Smith Manufacturing Company has 
made an assignment. 
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NEW MILLS. 





Alabama. 
Birmingham—The Hawkins Lumber Company is erecting 
three saw mills. 
Leeds—W. J. D. Williams is building a saw mill near 
this place. 
Colorado. 
Denver—E. M. Moscript is building a planing mill. 
Georgia. 
Columbus—The Dudley-Butts Sash, Door & Lumber Com- 
pany is erecting a factory. 
Florida. 
Sharon—W. F. Pooser will rebuild his saw mill, recently 
destroyed by fire. 


Illinois. 
Englewood (Chicago)—A box factory will be built by J. A. 
Muench, 
Michigan. 


ghee te A. Knapp will erect a wood working fac- 





Mississippi. 
Yazoo City—W. C. Welborn, of Starkville, Miss., will 
build a saw mill here. 
New Hampshire. 
Bradford—Sullivan Stevens is rebuilding his saw mill, 
recently burned. 
New York. 


Endicott—Mr. Squires is erecting a box factory. 
is North Carolina. 

— of 50000 asity no others will erect a shingle 
Waynesville—William D. Martin will erect a saw mill. 
Pennsylvania. 

Palmyra—William H. Erb will build a planing mill. 


Tennessee. 


Chattanooga—The Neese Box Manuf. 
building a bee cade. nufacturing Company !s 


Greenville—A saw mill is being erected by T. T. Adams. 

Harriman—The Harriman Lumber Company will erect two 
band saw mills of about 30,000 feet daily capacity. 

Murfreesboro—W. B. Earthman & Co. were burned out 
last week. 

» ae Texas. 

eaumont—The United Lumber & Export Conipany will 

erect a 50,000 feet papectty hardwood and cypress Mt 

Wailisville—O, H. De La Martin is building a saw mill. 

Virginia. 


Chase City—A saw mill will be bufl 
Watson, of Asbury Park, N. J. on ee Pr 


Unionville—Hughes & Childress a T 
mill, recently burned. ubetemaceectese ns 


Washington. 


Edison—The Blanchard Shingl 
double block shfngle mil Se & ee 


1, 
Seattle—The Sutherland Mill C 
build a modern saw mill. —— 
British North America. 


Garland, Man.—The Northern Lumber Com i ‘ 
ranging to rebuild its saw mill. ae 


Glace Bay, N. S.—Mr. Shand will erect a door and sash 
factory. 


Keppel, Ont.—The Goderi 
eae te oderich Lumber Company will erect a 


Strabane, Ont.—M. Cole is building a saw mill. 
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CASUALTIES. 





Georgia. 
; Higgston—Fire destroyed the mill of J. J. Cummings & 
Co., of Savannah, Ga., on November 15. Loss, $16,000, with 
$10,000 insurance. A saw mill, dry kiln, planing mill, to- 
gether with 500,000 feet of lumber, were burned. 
Mississippi. 


Boyle—The saw mill owned by J. M. Boyl . 
destroyed by fire last week. v oyle & Co. was 


Picayune—The dry kiln and planers owned by the Queen 
& Crescent Lumber Company were burned November 20. 
New York. 
South Rondout—The saw and planing mill of C. Hilte- 


brandt were burned last week. Loss approximatel ; 
insured for $5,000. ” semanas ts 


Tennessee. 
Bells—The, yard of the Sherrod Lumber Company was de- 
stroyed by fire November 20, destroying 350,000 feet of 


ogeenee stock, which was insured for about one-third of its 
e, 


Brownsville—L. W. Elder’s woodworking establishment 
was burned last week. The loss is $5,000; insured for $2,000, 


Washington. 


Blaine—The dry kiln of Malloy & Larkins was destroyed 
by fire last week, together with 5,000 shingles. 


ee ee ed 
AN EMPIRE STATE EMBARRASSMENT. 

New York, Nov. 25.—A petition in involuntary bank- 
ruptcy was filed last week against Harry Cohen, a 
manufacturer of boxes at No. 3 Extra place, this city, 
by the following creditors: Thomas Burton, $638; 
Matthew M. Smith, $302; William W. Schupner, $108. 
It is alleged that Mr. Cohen, who began business in 
July, 1900, was insolvent and that on November 9 he 
permitted E. B. Williams & Co., creditors, to take lum- 
ber valued at $1,000 on a writ of replevin and also 
gave a bill of sale of machines and engines valued at 
$450 to the Globe Seeurity Company. 

ee ee ee el 
POSTPONEMENT OF THE KELLOGG SETTLE- 
MENT. 

RocueEster, N. Y., Nov. 23.—The settlement of the af- 
fairs of Clara E. Kellogg, bankrupt, and the former 
owner of the Canisteo Sash and Door Works, has again 
been postponed, this time until December 7. 





Obituary. 


Edward Joslin. 


Edward Joslin, a prominent manufacturer of Keene, 
N. H., and well known as a pioneer manufacturer of wood- 
working machinery, died at his home, that city, on Novem- 
ber 21, aged 91. Mr. Joslin was said to have made the 
first mortiser and the first tenon machine. In 1830, with 
J. A. Fay, they established the J. A. Fay Company, now 
known as the J. A. Fay & Egan Company, at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and for many years he directed the affairs of the con- 
cern from Keene. He was also president of the Keene 
National bank and was interested in many other large 
manufacturing concerns. 


John P. Farley. 


Mapison, 8. D., Nov. 19.—The remains of John P. Farley 
arrived here from Chicago last evening and the funeral was 
held this morning. Mr. Farley was prominent in the con- 
solidation of the railway interests of J. M. Hill, he having 
originally sold them to Mr. Hill. The deceased was exten- 
sively interested in logging, milling and steamship interests. 


Irving W. Boyer. 


Irving W. Boyer, of the well known wholesale hardwood 
house, Bryan & Boyer, of Asheville, N. C., died in that city 
on November 13 of typhoid fever. He was buried from his 
mother’s home in Pennsylvania. Mr. Boyer was only about 
28 years old, but had become quite popular in the trade. 


John W. Robinson. 


On November 16 John W. Robinson, of the firm of Nash, 
Robinson & Co., lumber dealers of Waco and Marlin, Tex., 
while Ln negate | insane, took his life at the latter place. 
Mr. Robinson, who was also largely interested in the cattle 





and banking business, had been paying very close ai 
to his numerous interests, which ——- caused ale 
mental derangement, with the above s result. 
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Why Gotham Lumbermen Felt Thankful—A More Hopeful Building Outlook at Buffalo—The 
Season’s Record at the Tonawandas—Football Overshadows Lumber at 
Boston—Healthy Trade Volume at Baltimore-——Closing 
Down of the Penobscot Mills. 





THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 


New York, Nov. 25.—The thoughts of the metro- 
politan lumber dealer, wholesale and retail, turn nat- 
urally to the seasonable review of matters to be thank- 
ful for. He has a long list. If he has not been “nipped” 
in the disheartening array of failures that were ush- 
ered in with the fall he has reason to rejoice, for it 
looks as though the record was finished for a time at 
least. 

As for the condition of business generally, it has 
been a long time since there was such a generally good 
demand for all kinds of stock and no fault can be found 
with the upward trend of prices. Even what might 
seem reason for complaint—the car shortage—is tem- 
pered somewhat, for the delay in shipments by rail here 
has not been great enough to prevent present building 
operations continuing and the chances are that the real 
effect of present conditions may not be felt for some 
months, at least not until probable and seasonable 
cold weather would have checked building, even if lack 
of material had not done so. 

Reports from Tonawanda and Buffalo are that the 
last loads by canal have cleared and there is no lumber 
on the docks there. There is yet a week before the 
canals close for the season, while the Williams line 
has just given notice that through rates from Canada 
and the Adirondacks via Albany have been discontin- 
ued because of the scarcity of cars and the severity of 
the weather, winter having set in with a vengeance 
in the upper part of the state. 

Elliott Lang, of Memphis, Tenn., the secretary of 
the National Lumber Exporters’ Association, left here 
on Saturday for a western trip. 

The railroad and transportation committee of the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association is 
active in its efforts to straighten out the car shortage 
situation and several of the members are trying to get 
the railroad companies sufficiently interested as far as 
lumber shipments are concerned to take some practical 
steps for relieving the congested conditions. 

Horse show week in the metropolis did attract quite 
a number of lumber dealers to town after all. Among 
the gentlemen who visited the city, and most of whom 
admitted that they were not wholly averse to looking 
at the display of horse flesh on exhibition, were John 
N. Schatcherd, of Buffalo; T. S. Fassett, of Smith, 
Fassett & Co., and H. M. Tyler, of the Tyler Lumber 
Company, North Tonawanda, N. Y.; Robert C. Lippin- 
cott, Philadelphia; H. M. Poole, of Poole & Co., Buffalo, 
and Morris Tremaine, of the Montgomery Door & Box 
Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Two committees from this city of interest to lumber 
dealers called on Governor Odell at Albany last Thurs- 
day. One was from the produce exchange to peti- 
tion him to recommend legislation that would prevent 
alleged freight discrimination between this city and 
Buffalo, while the other was a special committee ap- 
pointed by the state committee of the State Commerce 
Convention to present the 1,000-ton barge, canal and 
other resolutions recently adopted at the annual con- 
vention at Buffalo in October. Among the lumber 
dealers composing this special committee were Alfred 
Haines, Buffalo; Theodore 8. Fassett, Tonawanda, and 
8S. H. Beach, Rome. 

Cc. L. & D. J. Becker, of 15 Cortlandt street, this 
city, have been succeeded by the recently incorporated 
concern, the C. L. & D. J. Becker Lumber Company. 
The capital is $1,000 and besides the Messrs. Becker 
8. E. Bryner, of Bayonne, N. J., is a director. 

Subscriptions to the McKinley National Memorial 
Association are being received at the office of the Na- 
tional Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, 66 
Broadway. 

E. A. Landon, of the New York office of the Chicago 
Lumber & Coal Co., St. Louis, is back from an extended 
business trip to St. Louis, Chicago, Detroit and other 
points. 

J. B. Murphree will leave on December 1 for a trip 
through the yellow pine district, visiting Texas, Louisi- 
ana, Georgia etc. 

Isaac Eppinger, the well known yellow pine dealer 
and president of the Eppinger & Russell Company, 66 
Broad street, is about starting on a trip to Europe. 

A visitor here last week was J. D. McKachern, the 
Jacksonville (Fla.) manager of the Chicago Lumber 
& Coal Company. Next year Mr. McEachern will be 
connected with the house of William Whitmer & Sons, 
Incorporated, Philadelphia, looking after their southern 
business, with headquarters at Jacksonville. 


The Week’s Charters. 


Timber freights continue dull at 80 to 82s 6d for 
prompt boats from gulf ports to United Kingdom and 
continent. No special inquiry is noted for full cargo 
deal tonnage from St. John to the west coast of Eng- 
land, shippers being enabled to obtain berth room by 
regular lines upon more advantageous terms. Boats on 
time contract are being urged with considerable free- 
dom, with lower rates quoted as acceptable. Tonnage 
for short terms is obtainable at 3s, and for periods of 
six and twelve months 3s 43d to 3s 6d. 

A limited inquiry continues for tonnage to the River 


Plate. Vessels for gulf loading are offering freely at 
the range of $12 to $12.50 to Buenos Ayres, but orders 
are scarce. Rates from the province remain $9.50 to 
$10, and from Boston and Portland $8.50 to $9, as to 
size. For lumber tonnage from the south to the West 
Indies there is fair inquiry, though rates are rather 
easy in view of the free offerings of vessels. 

Coasting lumber freights remain quiet. Tonnage is 
obtainable upon the basis of $5 for medium size vessels 
Brunswick to New York, but below this point owners 
appear unwilling to open negotiations. 

Following are some of the fixtures for the week: 


Ship Fred FE. Scammell, San Francisco to London, lumber, 
at or about 70s. 

Steamer Araucania, Bay of Fundy to London, deals, 
43s 9d. November. 

Steamer Mora, Miramichi to west coast of England, deals, 
46s. November. 

Steamer Magdalena, Pensacola to Buenos Ayres, lumber, 
at or about $12.25. 

Bark Umberto, Pensacola to Buenos Ayres, f. 0., lumber, 
$12.50; option Rosario, $18.50. 

Bark Coimbatore, gulf to Rio Janeiro, lumber, $13; 
option Buenos Ayres, $12.25. January-February. 

Schooner Britannia, Mobile to Manzanilla, lumber, $7. 
— Cora M., Machias to N. 8S. Cuba, W. P., lumber, 

5.50. 

Schooner Scotia, Jacksonville to San Juan, P. R., lum- 
ber, $6.50. 

Schooner Samuel Castner, jr., City Point, Va., to New 
York, lumber, $2.80. 

Schooner John M. Brown, Jacksonville to New Haven, 
lumber, $5.75. 

Schooner Woodward Abrahams, Charleston to New York, 
lumber, $5.37. 

Schooner Wille L. Newton, Ship Island to New York, 
lumber, $6.75. 

a Georgia Gilkey, Brunswick to New York, ]um- 
ber, $5. 

Schooner Edith L. Allen, St. Simons to New York, lum- 
ber, $4.87%4. 

Schooner Horace P. Shares, Jacksonville to New York, 
lumber, $5.50. 


Spot freight quotations to European ports are: 


Walnut Logs Cooperage 

and Lumber. Whitewood, Stock. 
TAVOPPOO! o.0060 sess eccvnse 10s 12s 6d 7s 6d 
Cer Ce 12s 6d 15s 10s 
Hamburg ..cccccccscces 16¢ 100 Ibs. 19¢ 10c c. ft. 
eS ore 17s 6d 208 22s 6d 
ENO ikesneens ewes eee 19'%c 100 26c 10c ft. 





FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 

Burrato, N, Y., Nov. 26.—Lake receipts continue to 
be fair. The amount of lumber reported for the week 
was 7,953,000 feet, with 2,866,000 shingles. Freights are 
hardly quotable any longer. 

The canal has been more than usually active in the 
lumber trade this fall, especially as cars have been so 
very scarce, so that the last boats for tide water com- 
manded a good freight and rounded out the season to the 
satisfaction of the boatman. 

H. M. Poole & Co. are still getting in Michigan hem- 
lock. They have a consignment of three barges in now 
and are expecting another, a total of close to 3,000,000 
feet to add to the former stock. 

H. 8. Janes is back from the south for the roast tur- 
key, which has a better flavor at home than anywhere in 
the southwest. His mills are in good producing condi- 
tion and his competitors have a legend that he is get- 
ting his price for oak on the road. 

J. B. Wall made but a short trip south and will also 
eat turkey with his family. The Buffalo Hardwood 
Lumber Company will soon return to the yard east of 
Fillmore avenue, where it has a new office built. The 
down town venture did not suit the ideas of the manage- 
ment, so it goes back to the center of business again, 
possibly moving at once. 

L. M. Hewit, Buffalo manager of R. F. Wilcox & Co., 
is in New York. His outside business is increasing so 
that he is not able to do much office work. The firm 
has about completed its late heavy contract for supply- 
ing the canal with oak timber stuff. 

The reports of building and of other possible enter- 
prises are so much more common than they were last 
year or for any time of late that the expectation that 
there would be little activity of that sort to follow the 
exposition seems not likely to be realized. So far as 
can be seen now there is added business activity, and 
considerable of it in prospect, apparently as a direct 
result of the exposition. Some disinterested business 
men are talking of a return of the land boom and the 
skies look favorable, but everybody hopes that it will 
be only moderate if it shall come. Building activity 
will center largely about the new steel plant at South 
Buffalo for a time. Already there is a tract being 
graded for the erection of a lot of workingmen’s houses 
and there are to be more. It is said that $1,000,000 
worth of new building is to be put under contract be- 
fore many days. 

C. C. Mead is about to enclose his great flat at Dela- 
ware avenue and Johnson park. It will contain ninety 
apartments when done and be by far the largest in Buf- 
falo. Having severed all connection with the lumber 
trade, with which he was so long connected, he is able 
to spend his whole time on the work. 

There is a report that the Tonawanda street planing 
mill, which has been closed some time, is to be opened 
again by John S. Hertel, though the matter does not 
appear to be entirely settled yet. 


Dohn, Fischer & Beyer are adding to their mill ¢g. 
pacity by the erection of new sheds for dry lumber and 
finished work. 





TRADE OF THE TONAWANDAS. 


Nortu TONAWANDA, N. Y., Nov. 26.—While the season 
of navigation on the Erie canal will not close until 12 
o’clock next Saturday evening, the shipments of 
lumber from the ‘Tonawandas over that route 
have practically ceased for 1901. Further ship- 
ments are not necessary to make the season a record 
breaking one. The amourit of lumber forwarded 
from the local port for the season up to Saturday even- 
ing totals 194,623,203 feet, which the oldest forwarders 
state has not been exceeded in the history of the port to 
their knowledge. The shipments for last season, 154, 
175,103 feet, are exceeded by over 40,000,000 feet; those 
for 1899, which were 174,294,366 feet, are surpassed by 
over 20,000,000 feet and those for 1898, which were 
184,709,786 feet, were nearly 10,000,000 feet less. Ship- 
ments for the current month ending on Saturday even- 
ing were 20,040,249 feet; those for the preceding months 
of the season were: May, 14,812,624 feet; June, 28,188,- 
286; July, 31,632,294; August, 37,132,391; September, 
31,000,000; October, 31,817,359 feet. The record for 1901 
would undoubtedly have been still larger had the open- 
ing of the season not been delayed until May 5, two 
weeks later than the previous year. Another million 
feet or thereabouts is expected to leave the market for 
Rochester, Syracuse and other intermediate points be- 
fore the end of the week. 

Receipts of lumber at the Tonawandas by vessel during 
the last week amounted to approximately 10,000,000 
feet, at least 3,000,000 feet more than for the preceding 
seven days. 

The lumber rate from Duluth to the Tonawandas and 
other Lake Erie ports was advanced 25 cents again dur- 
Py the last week, bringing the prevailing figures up to 
53.50. 

George H. Whealon, of Albion, N. Y., has rented the 
old Williams mill on Ellicott creek and will operate it 
as a planing mill and box shook factory. 

Although it is somewhat early for the taking of in- 
ventories in local yards, Clark, Swan & Jackson com- 
pleted theirs yesterday and were well pleased with the 
result, which shows that they handled over 35,000,000 
feet of stock during the time that has elapsed since 
the firm began business here late last winter. 

C. B. Lentz, of Lee & Lentz and captain of the Twen- 
ty-fifth Separate Company of the Tonawandas, ban- 
queted the members of his command at the armory 
Thursday night. 

Guy White, of White, Rider & Frost, and wife and 
Fred Fassett, of Smith, Fassett & Co., and wife were 
among the Tonawandans who witnessed the Yale- 
Harvard foothall game on Saturday. 

Recent visitors to the local market included J. E. 
Broderick, of New York; A. C. Olmstead, Batavia, N. 
Y.; Henry Adams, Byron Center, N. Y.; Fred Hahn, 
Toronto, Ont.; J. A. McBurney, Buffalo; R. B. Belden, 
New York city; G. W. Eddy, Middleport, N. Y. 





TRADE IN NEW ENGLAND. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 23.—Distractions other than the 
legitimate joys of the lumber business are in the air 
at the moment of writing. Lumber dealers, old, young 
and middle aged, are wearing a look of suspense as they 
hurry to invent the usual tale of “grandmother’s funer- 
al” for Saturday afternoon and close up their books and 
desks before sneaking off toward Cambridge. ‘The air 
is kaleidoscopic with -blue and crimson, for today the 
shock-headed football giant is the cynosure of all eyes, 
and lumber does not count. So far as heard from, the 
man who isn’t going to see the battle between the 
Yale rushers and the kickers of Harvard has not been 
found. : 

Continued snow in Maine is helping out the spruce 
men to a wonderful degree, and here and there the 
prophets of lower prices are found bobbing their heads 
up above water again and uttering their well worn 
words of wisdom. It is going to be easier to fill re- 
quirements, without doubt, but with an ample demand 
for all that has yet come into view it would seem that 
there was no occasion for anything but the most steady 
and stable market. Yards are very light in stocks— 
never more so—and meanwhile building continues with 
unabated energy and the anticipated period of winter 
quiet has not yet begun. 

Frank Lawrence, who has but recently returned from 
a three months’ trip throughout the entire hardwood 
country, is rejoicing in a large and specially fine lot of 
cherry which Lawrence & Wiggin find themselves pos- 
sessed of and which they are shipping forward from 
Pennsylvania as fast as they obtain cars. They have 
about 400,000 feet ready for shipment, consisting of 
ones and twos, rejects and culls. In the present condi- 
tion of the cherry market their satisfaction over this 
property will be readily understood. Mr. Lawrence re- 
= a stronger tendency in both white and brown 
ash, . 

C. W. Leatherbee is now in the south on a visit to 
Georgetown, S. C., where he is looking after the tie 
and cargo interests of the firm. He is accompanied 
by his son, Clifton Leatherbee, who has recently taken 
his first plunge into the lumber world. 

L. B. Nauss & Sons, of Gloucester, find themselves at 
last snugly ensconced in their new suite of offices and 
thoroughly enjoying the change from the old and some 
what cramped quarters which for years have been the 
scene of their labors. It is understood that prepara- 
tions are being made for the establishment of a neW 
retail yard in Gloucester. 
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John Harker, of Wiley, Harker & Co., New York, 
has been brave enough to put himself into the hands 
of Ben Lamb as an entertainer during a three days’ 
visit to the “Hub,” and was started home on November 
92, tired but none the worse for wear. What busi- 
ness Mr. Harker transacted is not to the point; to say 
that he had a good time, however, is superfluous. 





THE MONUMENTAL CITY. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Nov. 25.—Such modifications in the 
trade as have occurred appear to be for the better. 
Trade seems to be slightly more active and prices are 
gaining in firmness. No distinct advances are to be 
quoted, but business keeps up remarkably well for the 
season and the prospects are for a continuance of the 
movement in moderately large proportions. Northwest 
gales during several days of last week and in the begin- 
ning of the present week interfered more or less with 
the arrival of lumber laden bay craft. A change in 
weather conditions for several days last week augmented 
largely the arrivals of North Carolina pine and added 
visibly to the stocks on hand, but the increase was not 
sufficient to cause embarrassment or congestion in any 
quarter and values were not in the slightest degree 
affected. There is every prospect that quotations will 
remain steady for the present and that the average 
of winter business will be exceeded. Cypress and white 
pine are still in active request at figures which encour- 
age milling operations. Builders and other consumers 
are in the market and the supplies on hand are kept 
down to workable proportions. The car supply situa- 
tion seems to be slowly improving and less delay on 
this score is encountered. Quotations are rather firmer 
than otherwise, though no pronounced advances are being 
noted. 

Hemlock, spruce and Georgia pine are all com- 
manding good figures when the time of the year is 
considered, inquiry for them is decidedly better than 
usual at this season and manufacturers feel greatly 
encouraged. Poplar is still strong and appears to enter 
largely into consumption. As the saw mills were able 
to secure a big supply of logs during the summer the 
production is likely to be exceptional in its magnitude. 
But so far no disproportion between the output and 
the demand is observed and from present indications 
the saw mill men will be able to control the situation 
without much difficulty. The improvement noted some 
time ago in hardwoods continues. A decidedly bet- 
ter feeling is reported from abroad and the home mar- 
ket, too, is absorbing increased quantities of lumber. 
Prices are either keeping up to the same level or grow- 
ing slightly stronger and the outlook is considered sat- 
isfactory. 

Reports from Dorchester and Talbot counties, on the 
eastern shore of Maryland, are to the effect that oak 
timber is becoming very scarce there and that the old 
forests which at one time furnished a plentiful supply 
of the best grades of this wood have disappeared. The 
only reminders of these forests at the present time are 
occasional groves which are held by well to do land- 
owners with a veneration for things of long ago. Large 
quantities of marketable pine are to be found, however, 
and they in a great measure take the place of the 
disappearing oak. During the past few years oak has 
so advanced in price that it has been almost dispensed 
with in the erection of houses. Red oak, or water oak, 
an inferior grade which grows in abundance on the 
eastern shore, is being substituted for the white variety, 
but owing to its lack of durability is not at all satis- 
factory. , 

The Shippers’ Box Company, for manufacturing all 
kinds of boxes, barrels and packages, has been incorpo- 
rated by Edward T. Noble, Frederick Foster, Irvine R. 
Dickey, Duncan K. Brent and Hugh MeNeil, jr. The 
capital stock is $1,000, divided into shares of $5 each. 

The Mabie & Whitmer Lumber Company, which pos- 
sesses extensive holdings of timber land in Randolph 
county, West Virginia, has purchased an additional tract 
of 12,000 acres adjacent to the old tracts. The timber 
18 not far from Cumberland, Md. 





QUAKER CITY NEWS. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Nov. 25.—Such an exceptionally 
good season, the close of which is not yet in sight, is 
Just cause for a joyful observance of Thanksgiving 
among lumbermen. Truthfully, there is not much senti- 
ment in business, but what there is can justly be exer- 
cised when a glance at the balance sheet is taken. Man- 
ufacturer, dealer and retailer alike are possessed of an 
air of contentment that comes only with success. Every- 
body, big or small, shows no hesitancy in saying he is 
busy, late in the season though it is. 

Talk of a raise in the price of maple flooring and an 
advance of 50 cents in hemlock records the only 
change in quotations for a week. Business is brisk in 
the southern woods despite the steadiness of prices. 
There is no tendency on the part of any one to lop off 
® quarter or so for the purpose of securing an order 
- two. But little improvement can be noted in stocks, 
petribution equaling in nearly every instance receipts 
y rail or water. In some quarters there is no secret 
pate of the attempt to fight shy of orders by caution- 
ne salesmen to make excuses of indefinite delivery in 

€ hope that there may be a chance later on to reap 
Sreater profits. Whether this action is justified will 
PI proven by events, though there are many doubters. 

aning mills are not so busy that they cannot satisfy 
elr customers. 
ere is no let up in the work of builders, whose 
andes have been full all fall.. A 22-story office structure 
one of the latest proposed operations and will make 


a nice, fat order for somebody when the contracts shall 
be given out. A quarter million feet of southern pine 
will soon be called for, to be used in a large 3-story 
warehouse and factory to be located downtown. 


“T don’t know where the spring stock is to come - 


from,” said Henry C. Riley, of Charles S. Riley & Co., 
after having paid a visit to the company’s mill at 
Kinston, N. C. He added that there were in hand orders 
enough to keep the mill going for the whole of January. 
He is particularly impressed with the bright prospects 
of the oncoming season. Mr. Riley is one of the fortu- 
nate men who have no reason to complain of car 
shortage, owing to the fact that the Kinston mill is lo- 
cated on two railway lines where there is competition. 

Waiter S. Taylor, president of the Meadow Mountain 
Lumber Company, is on a visit to the mill at Friends- 
ville, Md. Joseph P. Dunwoody, treasurer of the com- 
pany, who has just returned from a trip through Mary- 
land, reports business anything but stagnated, with the 
mills working full time. 

Samuel B. Vrooman and Thomas S. Rice, who acted 
as delegates of the Philadelphia Lumberman’s Exchange 
at the reciprocity convention at Washington, are pre- 
paring a report of their observations which will be sub- 
mitted at the next meeting of the exchange. 

Frank Luckenbach, a young and hustling salesman 
of Frank C. Gillingham & Sons, recently gave a sample 
of his ability by securing an order for 500,000 feet of 
yellow pine. 

Though represented here for some time, W. E. Will- 
iams, of the Reed City Shingle & Lumber Company, 
Reed City, Mich., never had an opportunity of visit- 
ing the trade until a few days ago, when he was gen- 
erally introduced by A. 8. McGaughan. 

Robert H. Jenks, of the Robert H. Jenks Lumber 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, was a late visitor. ~ 

But few charters are to be reported, among them 
being: 

Schooner Florence Creadick, Fernandina to Philadelphia, 
lumber, private terms. 

Schooner Maiden, Pascagoula to Philadelphia, lumber, 
$6.25. 
$ Schooner H. A. Berwind, Pascagoula to Philadelphia, lum- 
ber, $6.25. 

William McCormick spent last week in eastern Tennes- 
see inspecting the Little River valley property which 
was reeently purchased by him and his Williamsport 
business associates. It is planned to build a long line 
log railroad and erect a saw mill near Marysville, the 
product of which will be marketed in Philadelphia and 
vicinity. 

Eugene Nettleton, sales manager for John E. DuBois, 
accompanied by his wife, is spending the week in 
Boston. 

J. W. Evans, of Goodhue & Evans, is in the south look- 
ing after the firm’s lumber manufacturing interests near 
Asheville, N. C. 

A visitor of a few days last week was J. Sam Wright, 
of the Butters Lumber Company, Boardman, N. C. 





SMOKY CITY TRADE NOTES. 


Pirrspura, Pa., Nov. 26.—The mill of the Queen & 
Crescent Lumber Company at Nicholson, Miss., which 
.was burned last week, was one of the finest —— in 
the south and has been operating steadily for the past 
six months. The plant is owned by D. L. Gillespie, 
John M. Hastings and Hugh J. Murphy, all of Pittsburg, 
and was under the management of Sylvester Benz, also 
of this city. Mr. Hastings and Mr. Murphy left last 
night for Nicholson to ascertain the extent of the 
damage done and to see about rebuilding. 

John Wade, of Sheridanville, one of the most extensive 
retail dealers in western Pennsylvania, was in the city 
this week. He has a yard in Noblestown. 

The L. L. Satler Lumber Company reports trade as 
holding up firmly. L. L. Satler spent last week in the 
hemlock territory, where he noted that mills are filled 
up with orders. 

Fred R. Babcock and E. V. Babcock were in the north- 
west last week on business. 

Billy Keirn, foreman of the Ashtola plant belonging 
to the Babcock Lumber Company, made a name for him- 
self last week by killing a 328-pound bruin in a face 
to face fight. 

George H. Comstock, lately with the Diamond Match 
Company, of Green Bay, Wis., now has charge of the 
office of W. E. Terhune & Co., Park building. Eliot 
Cobb, of this company, states that the white pine sit- 
uation with it was never better but the same old 
trouble, car shortage, is delaying shipments. 

J. H. Ruskauff and Harry Henninger were at Patton, 
Pa., last week superintending the removal of the firm’s 
mill to the new cutting where 2,000,000 feet of oak 
and hemlock are expected to be cut. Mr. Ruskauff 
finds that a blockade in beech and maple is at present 
prevailing and this statement was verified by other 
dealers. : 

Another casualty in this vicinity was the burning of 
Clark, Kizer & Kipp’s mill, located near Cortez, Pa. 

A. EF. Murphy, of the Forest Lumber Company, is in 
Washington, D. C. This young firm is rapidly coming 
to the front and is establishing itself as progressive. 
The past month, October, has proved to be the best since 
A. E. Murphy and O. J. Diebold formed the partnership 
less than a year ago, and November is expected to 
eclipse it. 

George Hogg, of Braddock, Pa., Mr. Barry, of Hoover- 
hurst, Pa., R. L. Aubrey, of West Brownsville, Pa., and 
Sam Jones, of Belle Vernon, Pa., were retailers in the 
city last week. 

The American Lumber & Manufacturing Company 
shipped by the schooner John S. Lamprey from the 
plant at Parmele, N. C., to Albany, N. Y., 460,000 feet 


of high grade Nos. 1 and 2 North Carolina pine. In 
addition they were successful in landing the order from 
a prominent Fairmont (W. Va.) dealer for 700,000 
feet North Carolina pine flooring, siding etc. to be 
used in the construction of 250 houses in the Fairmont 
coal region. G. W. Gates, of the American Lumber & 
Manufacturing Company, handled the deal for his com- 
pany. 





THE PENOBSCOT DISTRICT. 


Bangor, ME., Nov. 25.—In another week probably 
the last of the Penobscot river saw mills will have been 
shut down for the winter and a decidedly unatisfactory sea- 
son brought to a close. Never before since logs were first 
driven down the Penobscot have mill men been su ham- 
pered by adverse conditions as in 1901 and they hope 
never to see another such season. Low water was 
partly responsible for the unsatisfactory conditions, but 
the chief drawback was the holding up of the drive to 
sort out pulp logs and if this sort of thing is to con- 
tinue there is nothing to prevent the same delay every 
year. Manufacturers declare that something must be 
done to hurry the drive along and probably something 
will be done. 

The steam mill drive of about 6,000,000 feet that 
was rafted out of the West branch drive has arrived 
in Bangor boom and these logs are now being sent to 
the mills below the city, where most of them will have 
been sawed by the final shutdown. The Eastern Manu- 
facturing Company will run its mill right up to the 
close of navigation, or to the end of this month at any 
rate. Sterns’ mills have been closed for some days, 
but lumber is still being shipped from there. F. H. 
Strickland is still sawing and shipping to Massachu- 
setts and to Maine coast ports and the Ashland Manu- 
facturing Company, James Walker & Co. and Lowell & 
Engel are still shipping. In another week, however, 
most ef the lumber here will have been sent away and 
there will be less than usual to carry over to the next 
spring. 

The port is now nearly bare of vessels, a score of 
lumber carriers having sailed within a few days, and 
also the three Italian barks that loaded sheoks for 
the Mediterranean. Half a dozen big coal carriers, iif- 
teen or twenty lumber coasters and the “mosquito 
fleet,” running to bay ports, are the only vessels now 
here, although about twenty sail are expected in the 
course of a few days, some to discharge and haul up 
for the winter, others to take their chances with one 
more cargo of lumber around Cape Cod. 

A report was circulated last week to the effect that 
the Adams mill at the mouth of the Stillwater river 
in Orono had been sold to the International Paper 
Company. At the office of Adams & Co., owners of the 
mill, the report was denied, but it is understood that 
the sale, delayed pending the adjustment of certain 
details, is to be made. 





VERMONT LUMBER STATISTICS. 


Census bulletin No. 112, covering the manufacturing 
and mechanical industries of Vermont, shows that the 
manufacture of lumber and timber stands at the head. 
The following figures, showing its relative position as 
compared with the various other industries of the state, 
will no doubt be of interest: 


Timber 
Industries. and Lumber. 
Number of establishments ........ 65 


4,07 8 
TOG (GE 6.44 eteredceescewns $48,547,964 $7,051,523 
29,455 2 


Average number wage earners..... : 3,625 
WO WOOD 6 accctcisiedecesocowss $12,237,684 $1,184,904 
Cost of materials used............ 29,882,744 3,377,131 
VERIO CE DHGGIEE cccvivcwocowacunse 57,646,715 6,131,808 


From the above table it will be noted that of the 
total wage earners of the state 12.3 percent were em- 
ployed in the saw mill industry, and its product is 
10.6 percent of the whole. In these figures are not in- 
cluded the planing mill statistics, which branch of the 
industry is reported to have 46 establishments, as 
against 31 in 1890, or an increase of 48.4 percent, with 
an increase of wage earners from 628 in 1890 to 814 
in 1900, or 29.6 percent; and the value of the products 
in 1890, $1,868,760, as against $2,598,581 in 1900, or 
39.1 percent. This branch of the trade shows a decided 
gain. The saw mill industry,. however, is slowly de- 
clining, as will be noted by the following table, showing 
the comparison between the census of 1890 and that 
of 1900: 


1900. 1890. 


Number of establishments.......... 658 779 
COMES ca kavsscddanceeatecdaseaas $7,051,523 $7,789,874 
Average number wage earners....... 8,625 6,054 
Tees WOE scccascacncccestdes dues $1,184,904 $1,501,776 
Miscellaneous expenses .........+.- 176,026 294,468 
Cost of material used.............. 3,377,181 3,854,670 
Valae Gf QUGGG6Gi cc cccecctccciges 6,131,808 6,958,674 


It will be noted from the. above that while there has 
been a considerable decrease in the number of saw mills 
and a heavy decrease in the number of employees the 
capital engaged and the value of the product show but 
little falling off. 

The planing mill business is as much a department 
of general lumber industry as is that represented by 
the saw mills and if the two were combined in the ta- 
bles there would be a much lighter falling off in the 
grade total. Taking both classes of establishments to- 
gether, there were last year, according to the census, 
704 of them, employing 4,439 wage earners and pro- 
ducing a product valued at $8,730,299. Vermont has 
always been a lumber state and it is evident from the 
census reports that it will continue to be so for many 
years. Larger and more economically operated mills 
are taking the places of the old small and extrava- 
gantly manned plants, so that the product is nearly 
maintained and at much less expense. 


. 
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ALONG THE PACIFIC SLOPE. 





Ten Months’ Redwood Shipments Make a Record—Australia Buying California Doors—Oregon’s 
Good Record at the Pan-American Exposition—South African Interest in 
Washington Lumber. 





CONDITIONS IN CALIFORNIA. 

San Francisco, Cau., Nov. 23.—A revival has oc- 
curred in the foreign export trade of this port as well 
as that of Humboldt bay and shipments for the four 
weeks ending November 20 have been the largest in a 
long time. They included two cargoes to Melbourne, 
one to Sydney, one to Mexico and one to Guayaquil, 
Ecuador, and one of railroad ties to Salinas Cruz, Mex- 
ico. The total was 4,840,574 feet, valued at $132,643. 
Adding to this the value of 43,521 railroad ties to Mex- 
ico, $16,351, makes a grand total of $149,994. The 
shipments to Australia were redwood, sugar pine and 
fir, principally the first. Shipments to Central America 
were comparatively small to what they used to be. 
Several million feet have been sold ahead for Australia. 
Exports to the Hawaiian islands do not appear in this 
connection as that market is now considered domestic. 

The total shipments from the redwood mills of north- 
ern California for October were 22,824,671 feet, the 
largest on record. The grand total for the first ten 
months of the year was 183,925,173 feet. Shipments to 
the Hawaiian islands were 1,678,675 feet in October 
and 7,402,315 feet for the first ten months of the year. 
The shipments to Australia were 11,905,313 feet. The 
totals for the ten months would have been much large 
were it not for the labor troubles of August and Sep- 
tember. Over one-half of the redwood shipped from the 
mills came to San Francisco bay. Besides the redwood 
noted there is about 30,000,000 feet a year from: mills 
south of San Francisco, principally in San Mateo and 
Santa Cruz counties, which is used for local consump- 
tion and which has occasionally been a disturbing ele- 
ment in this market. About two-thirds of the shipments 
from the mills, or 15,614,899 feet, were from Humboldt 
bay and Del Norte; the rest from Mendocino county. 
Southern California had 5,959,122 feet of the October 
shipments and 47,227,377 feet for the first ten months 
of the year. Little went north to Oregon and Washing- 
ton and the shipments to San Francisco bay include 
those destined east by rail. 

In addition to the sales to Australia already referred 
to have been additions making altogether 5,000,000 feet 
for next year. The purchases are rough clear redwood, 
not including sugar or yellow pine. : ; 

©. A. Hooper is in Humboldt county looking after his 

firm’s large interests there. They have a large tract of 
redwood in that county and may build another large 
mill on Humboldt bay. They have been manufacturers 
for several years, but the mill of the Excelsior Redwood 
Lumber Company, owned by them, has been idle two 
years on account of low prices. 
“ Arthur Hill, of the Madera Lumber Company, left on 
November 18 for-the east after a pleasant visit on the 
coast. His company has had a very successful season 
and has manufactured 20,000,000 feet of yellow and 
sugar pine lumber this year. . 

F. KF. Fowler, of Detroit, will spend the winter at 
Pasadena. ; 

Messrs. Cox and Schaeffer, managers respectively of 
the Madera and Sanger lumber companies, have been 
here during the past week. 

The committee to which was intrusted the formulat- 
ing of a plan by which redwood could be handled and 
shipped most expeditiously to satisfy the demands of 
the east is considering a plan and will report in a 
couple of weeks. 

Matters are just as lively on Humboldt bay as ever. 
There cannot be had cars enough to transport the lum- 
ber to the vessels waiting for it. At Arcata 100 cars a 
day are hauled to the vessels and a new wharf is talked 
of. The Georgina sailed November 14 for Sydney with 
877,478 feet of lumber. 

Some reference has been made to the fact that the 
Vance Lumber Company, of Eureka, Cal. was about to 
erect a number of dry kilns to prepare its lumber for a 
sash and door factory.. The company is now turning 
out 300 doors a day and expects, in the spring, to in- 
crease this output to 500. It recently received from 
Australia an order for 1,000 doors, the first to be shipped 
there; heretofore Pacific coast mills have been shipping 
the lumber and the Australians made the doors. 


OREGON LUMBER NEWS. 


PorTLAND, OrE., Nov. 23.—Since the Portland com- 
mon point rates have been extended to the Southern 


Pacific lines in Oregon this has enabled the mills in. 


the Willamette valley to enter the eastern trade via 
Portland and the Union Pacific lines and connections 
and Willamette valley mills are taking advantage of 
the fact. 

Fred D. Butzer, of Astoria, made a proposition to 
the citizens of that town.to raise a cash bonus of $4.00 
for the erection of buildings and donate a site for a 
sash and door factory. The deal has been been closed 
and work on the buildings will begin at once. The 
plant to be transferred to Astoria is that of the Uni- 
versal Sash & Door Company, of Portland, which has 
lacked a location on water front; it will cater to east- 
ern trade almost exclusively. 

The Smith mill, at Ranier, has been sold to the W. 
©. Wilder Mill & Lumber Company, of Honolulu. W. 
I. Reed, of the Oakland Lumber Company, Oakland, 
Cal., owns a half interest in the plant and will man- 
age it. It is the intention to re-equip the mill at. once. 
Its present capacity is about 60,000 feet daily. The 





W.. C. Wilder Mill & Lumber Company is operating at 
present a lumber yard in Honolulu and will supply its 
own yards with lumber from the mill, besides catering 
to outside trade. 

Inman, Poulsen & Co., of Portland, have made con- 
nections with the Union Lumber Company in Honolulu 
and will establish a yard there. Three schooners have 
been chartered to handle the lumber. It is the inten- 
tion of the firm to cut 100,000,000 feet next year. 

The Eastern Lumber Company is running nights and 
is getting out an order for China—1,250,000 feet of red- 
wood and about the same quantity of pine. A box fac- 
tory will soon be established in connection with the 
plant. 

The Portland Lumbering & Manufacturing Company 
is loading the Horda for Manila with a cargo of Ore- 
gon pine. She will carry about 3,000,000 feet and 
500,000 feet of redwood. 

The fourteen mills in eastern Multnomah county are 
running lightly at present. The price of ties is 22 
cents and this figure, adding hauling to the railroad, 
does not warrant the destruction of the timber. 

Timber lands in the Willamette valley are changing 
hands rapidly. One recent purchase was that of the 
Eau Claire Lumber Company of 6,000 acres on the 
Santiam. 

James Dempsey, of Manistee, Mich., was in Portland 
this week. His son, J. J. Dempsey, has been on the 
coast some time. Mr. Dempsey owns a fine tract of 
timber land in Pierce and Skagit counties, Washington. 

Ben Sweet, of Milwaukee, has left for home for the 
winter but will return in the early spring. 

The Olsen & Nordly Lumber Company has erected a 
shingle and saw mill at Runyon. The company has a 
good body of timber and can ship a carload of shingles 
daily. 

Oregon forestry products fared well at the Buffalo 
exposition. The following awards were made: 


Gold Medals, 


State of Oregon, complete collection of commercial wools. 
Pacific Pine Needle Company, Grant’s Pass, pine needle 
fiber products, 
Silver Medals, 


Eastern Lumber Company, Portland, fir logs and planks. 
Western Lumber Company, Portland, fir planks. 
Necanicum Lumber Company, Astoria, spruce logs, planks 
and products. 
A. J. Johnson, Astoria, collection polished woods, 
Bronze Medals. 


Ainslie & Co., Portland, cedar products. 
Bridal Veil Lumber Company, Bridal Veil, Noble fir planks. 
Oregon Sash & Door Company, Portland, wood products. 
Veal & Son, Albany, chairs. 
Woodard, Clarke & Co., Portland, medicinal barks and 
preparations. 
Honorable Mention. 


Corvallis Lumber Company, Corvallis, hardwood products. 
Fluhrer Bros., Maygers, cedar shingles. 
Inman, Poulsen & Co., Portland, finishing lumber. 
Simpson Lumber Company, Marshfield, white cedar planks. 
John Rutter, Astoria, ships’ knee. 
‘ ~4 J. Johnson, Astoria, collection of conifers and wood 
reaks. 


The Bridal Veil Lumber Company, at Bridal Veil, 
reports an excellent business, its product largely being 
sold before it is cut. 

The Clatsop Mill Company, Astoria, has decided to 
rebuild its plant recently destroyed by fire. Part of 
the machinery has been ordered. 

Henry Turrish, of West Superior, Wis., deposited 
with the Idaho land board on November 19, $191,652.75, 
the final payment on 13,000 acres of white pine timber 
land bought on the Potlatch, and $49,656 for another 
tract of 11,000 acres in the Elk Creek district. 

The Globe & Nehalem logging road, at Goble, on the 
Columbia river, will be sold next month. The road is 
about three and one-half miles long; it owns no timber. 
C. A. Dannaher, of Dollarville, Mich., has bought over 
2,000 acres tributary to the road. 

Waldo, Blinn & Co. is the title of a new purchasing 
agency and lumber brokerage firm which has established 
an office in this city. Capt. Waldo was formerly con- 
nected with the old Tacoma Mill Company; Mr. Blinn’s 
father is at the head of a lumber concern in Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

The recent heavy rainfall has raised the water in 
the driving streams, releasing a large quantity of logs. 

E. M. Herrick, president of the Pacific Pine Lumber 
Company, San Francisco, was here this week en route 
for home after a visit to northern mills. 

A firm of Portland brokers is asking quotations on 
1,000,000 feet of hemlock lumber. 

The Columbia River Lumber Company, of Vancouver, 
has purchased the frame of the old Michigan mill at 
Vancouver, adjoining the Ross mill which it bought 
recently. It is the intention of Manager Stowe to 
remove the saw mill machinery to the Michigan mill 
and convert his present mill into a box factory. 

Manager S. A. Atkins, of the Oregon Commercial 
Company, Huntington, was here during the week, buy- 
ing additional machinery for his company’s planing 
mill. 

W. F. McKee, a lumber dealer of Quincy, IIL, is on 
the coast. 

C. W.. Nibley, of the Oregon Lumber Company, Baker 
City and Viento, was in Portland recently. His Baker 
City my will cut in the neighborhood of 17,000,000 
feet this year. 

Portland is preparing to celebrate the Lewis & Clark 


— 


centennial in royal shape in 1905. On the various com. 
mittees are the following well known names of the lum. 
ber fraternity: W. B. Ayers, S. Connell, S. B. Cobb 
E. T. Williams. 


, 





WESTERN WASHINGTON NEWS. 

Tacoma, WaSH., Nov. 22.—The Capitol Box Company, 
of Tacoma, this week shipped a consignment of 1,634 
bundles of box shooks to the Union Soap Company, of 
Mazatlan, Mexico, by steamer. It was the first con- 
signment of its kind ever sent from Tacoma to Mexico, 
it is said. 

J. B. Weyerhaeuser, of St. Paul, accompanied by Mrs, 
Weyerhaeuser, was in the city on Sunday for a few hours 
on a tour of the sound cities. 

The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company’s foreign 
lumber shipments for October amounted to 1,095,500 feet, 
besides 581,000 lath to San Francisco and 100,000 shin. 
gles to Sitka, Alaska. Col. C. W. Griggs, president of the 
company, has been taking a brief vacation at San 
Francisco. 

The Tacoma Mill Company’s foreign lumber shipments 
for October aggregated 953,450 feet, while coastwise car- 
goes amounted to 3,460,148 feet, 934,050 lath and 100,000 
shingles to Honolulu. 

During October the Port Blakeley Mill Company, of 
Port Blakeley, shipped foreign 5,397,113 feet of lumber, 
245,825 lath and 617,250 shingles. The company shipped 
coastwise cargoes aggregating 2,174,078 feet of lumber 
and 822,225 lath. 

Work has begun on the construction of R. Morrill’s 
new saw mill at Deep Creek, near Northport. The 
plant will be operated by water power and will have a 
capacity of 20,000 feet a day. 

J. Vowles, representing H. Collins, a lumber dealer 
at Natal, South Africa, has been in Tacoma and Seattle 
during the past ten days, ascertaining the possibilities 
of getting Washington fir at Natal cheaper than lum- 
ber can be had from the Baltic and Europe. He says 
that Natal will soon offer an immense market and that 
a trade of great value can be developed, as he believes 
the Washington lumber is far superior to that secured 
from Europe. Mr. Vowles has inspected the mills at 
Port Blakeley, Port Gamble, Port Ludlow and other 
points on the sound. 

The Tacoma Mill Company this week is shipping 224 
dressed timbers, 83x84 by 48 feet long, as part of a 
lumber cargo consigned to Oakland. The timbers are 
for the use of the Southern Pacific system in building 
barges. 

Malloy & Larkins’ dry kiln at Blaine was totally de- 
stroyed by fire Sunday morning, together with 5,000 
shingles. 

The recently organized Puget Sound Lumber Com- 
pany expects to have its mill west of Old Town running 
shortly. It will have a capacity of 30,000 feet a day. 

Plans are being made for a meeting of representatives 
of the leading export mills of Puget sound and vicinity 
to consider the foreign trade with a view to taking some 
concerted action relative to prices. 

Congressman Fordney, of Michigan, and John Me- 
Clure, of Duluth, have recently purchased separately a 
number of large tracts of timber lands in Clarke county 
tributary to Vancouver. Purchases by Mr. McClure are 
said to reach $75,000. i 


BPP PD PIPL LLP DISS 


The First Statue of the Late President. 


A notable addition to the many and successful at- 
tempts made by Charles H. Hackley, of Muskegon, Mich., 
to beautify that city will soon reach that point 
if the course of preparations now under way 
in New York city may be relied upon. It 
will be a statue of the late President McKinley, cast 
in bronze, seven feet high, and to cost in the neighbor- 
hood of $15,000. ‘This will be, it is said, the first statue 
of the dead president to be completed since the- tragedy 
at Buffalo, and aside from the interest excited by 
that fact and by the donor’s munificence it will be 
notable from its absolute fidelity to the original, elim- 
inating the element of its heroic size. So painstaking 
have been the efforts of the sculptor to furnish an al- 
most exact reproduction of the last appearance in health 
of the late president that even the matter of the clothing 
which he wore at the time of the murderous assault 
upon him has been faithfully reproduced and the 
suit from which the cast was made has been made 
from this material by the New York city tailor who 
supplied for Mr. McKinley the suit worn in Buffalo, 
the exact measurements of these garments being fol- 
lowed faithfully, they being worn by a waiter in 4 
New York cafe whose proportions were almost identical 
with those of Mr. McKinley. The statue will be an 
ornament to Muskegon and incidentally an honor to 
the man who through it seeks to honor the dead presi 
dent. 

_—eeororrrerrerr—r—~—~—" 


EMPIRE STATE EMBARRASSMENTS. 


The schedule of J. H. Havens & Son, of New York 
city, shows liabilities of $337,290, assets $37,607. Among 
the creditors is the Bradley & Currier Company for 
$2,630. 

Charles L. Becker, formerly of C. L. & D. J. Becker, 
of New York city, has filed a petition to get rid of ir 
dividual and partnership debts. When the firm was 
dissolved on May 1, 1900, the assets were turned over 
to T. G. Patterson, who had advanced $214,340. Mr. 
Patterson says the assets did not realize enough to nd 
this claim and the petition is to get released from i 
The liabilities are $214,931, of which $214,340 is to Mr. 
Patterson and the assets are $242,980. — i 

A meeting of the creditors of Mackenzie Bros., er 
and sash, New York city, was held on Monday last an 
the firm settled at about 20 cents on the dollar. 
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C. W. Willett, of Missoula, Mont., interested in tim- 
ber lands of that state, has been in Chicago during the 
last week or two. 

Sam Burkholder, of the J. P. Walter Lumber Com- 
pany, Crawfordsville, Ind., was in the city on Monday 
on business. He said that the hardwood trade is in 
fair condition. Plain oak in all grades and first and 
second quartered are in good condition but common is 
still a weak member. 

W. T. McGuire, selling representative of the Riet- 
brock Land & Lumber Company, manufacturing pine 
and hardwood lumber at Athens, Wis., with headquar- 
ters at 107 Wisconsin street, Milwaukee, Wis., was in 
the city a day or two last week and reports having had 
a satisfactory trade. 

Max Sondheimer and Moses Katz, of the E. Sond- 
heimer Company, this city, were expected to return to the 
city on Thanksgiving day from a week’s trip in Missouri, 
where they visited the hardwood plant of the J. W. 
Bowser Milling Company, at Anniston, Mo., in which 
the two gentlemen are interested. 

C. P. Miller, of C. P. Miller & Co., wholesale lumber, 
1518 Monadnock building, this city, and his capable 
assistant, L. E. Rollo, spent last week at Merrill, Wis., 
where they took an inventory of the stock on hand and 
made arangements for a supply of logs for the firm’s 
mill for the coming season’s manufacture. 

The LUMBERMAN was favored with calls last week 
from members of the northwestern delegation to the 
reciprocity convention on their return from Washington. 
These were President 8. T. McKnight, of Minneapolis; 
ex-President William Irvine, of Chippewa Falls, Wis., 
and ©. A. Smith and Thomas H. Shevlin, of Minneapolis. 

William Foerster, of William Foerster & Co., of Ham- 
burg, Germany, and New York city, is in this country 
at the present time, and is expected in Chicago in a few 
days. This company does a large export business in 
American lumber and Mr. Foerster is making a visit 
among the patrons of his firm, all of whom are glad to 
see him. 

Among the visitors in Chicago during the past week 
was Harry T. Sample, formerly of Lafayette, Ind., now 
representing the True & True Company, of this city, in 
Ohio. Mr. Sample was here for the purpose of con- 
ferring with the members of the company and re- 
ported having lately enjoyed a splendid trade in his 
territory. 

E. 8. Streeter, of Milwaukee, Wis., a prominent whol!e- 
sale lumberman of that city, was in Chicago on Wednes- 
day calling on some of the northern lumber manufactur- 
ers whose main offices are in this city. Mr. Streeter lias 
had a good season’s trade, he says, and is well satisfied 
with the outlook in Milwaukee and vicinity for the win- 
ter and spring. 

Fred R. Emmings, who runs the branch yard of the 
L. Lamb Lumber Company, at Roscoe, S. D., was in 
Chicago on Saturday last and made the office of the 
LUMBERMAN a welcome visit. He says trade has been 
first class in South Dakota this season and that there 
is no good reason why that of the coming year will not 
be equally flattering. 

W. L. Nixon, a prominent young business man of 
Ashton, Ill., who has been engaged in the grain business 
at that point for some time past, has recently opened 
up a retail lumber yard. Mr. Nixon would be glad to 
have some of the lumber salesmen drop in on him 
when they are around that way, as he will be in posi- 
tion to give the boys an occasional order. 

The Edwin 8. Hartwell Lumber Company’s big whole- 
sale yard on Elston avenue, north of Fullerton, this 
city, is full of lumber and H. H. Hettler, vice president 
and manager of the company, says it is one of the best 
assorted stocks his concern ever went into the winter 
with. Thé company is still doing a large city and out- 
side trade and has had an unusually active season. 

James L. Lane, of this city, formerly of Kansas City, 
Mo., who has been at the forefront of Hoo-Hoo matters 
ever since the establishment of the order, has been ap- 
pointed Vicegerent Snark of Hoo-Hoo for the northern 
district of Illinois. The appointment is an excellent 
one and means much for the upbuilding of the order in 
this district. Mr. Lane is at present associated with 
the Ward Lumber Company, of 1117 Chamber of Com- 
merce building, 

_ A new retail lumber concern has recently been organ- 
wed at, Vicksburg, Miss., under the style of the Missis- 
Sipp! Lumber Company and of which O. R. Wood i 

manager. This company will do a general retail busi- 
ness in lumber and building materials generally. It 
should not be confounded, however, with the Mississippi 
Lumber Company, of Chicago and Quitman, Miss., which 
18 a large manufacturing concern in yellow pine and has 


been in existence for several years past. 


D. D. Flanner, president of the Rib River Lumber 
Company, Toledo, Ohio, was in Chicago on Monday, 


ooking over his retail yard at Harvey. He said that 
he believed that the white pine trade is in better condi- 
tion now than in 1899. Prices are not so high on some 
lines as then, but they are in accord with the supply; 
The east- 


demand is healthy and collections are good. 


ern trade particularly is in excellent shape, having 
shown a decided improvement this year. 

John A. Gauger & Co. are building a substantial addi- 
tion to their new warehouse at Twenty-first and Laiiin 
streets and also to their offices. The addition to the 
warehouse is 75x248 feet ground dimension and will be 
two stories high. The addition to their offices is 12x34 
feet in size and will also be two stories high. Mr. 
Gauger says that he hopes by means of these improve- 
ments to be fully equipped to handle the big trade in 
sash and doors that is anticipated the coming year. 


J. W. Embree, of the Rittenhouse & Embree Company, 
Thirty-fifth street and Center avenue, this city, for ten 
days past has been visiting at the yellow pine mills in 
which he and his partner, Mr. Rittenhouse, are inter- 
ested, together with H. B. Leavitt, at Warren, Ark., 
which is operated under the style of the Arkansas Lum- 
ber Company. Manufacturing is reported going for- 
ward steadily at the mill and under a strong demand 
from all sections for finishing, flooring and all kinds of 
dressed stock, of which this mill makes a specialty. 


W. M. Gunton, who is well known in the lumber 
trade of this city and throughout the north, may now 
be properly addressed as “Commodore” Gunton, as he 
was on Saturday last elected to that honorable posi- 
tion by the Pistakee Yacht Club, an organization com- 
posed of Chicago gentlemen. Commodore Gunton is an 
enthusiastic yachtsman and on several occasions dur- 
ing the past season sailed his boat, the Emily G., ahead 
of all competitors. A. R. Beck, also a well known 
Chicago lumberman, was elected a director in the same 
club to serve the ensuing year. 

Morris A. Hayward, lumber agent of the Cincinnati, 
Hamilton & Dayton, when in Chicago this week said 
that the poplar trade, with which he is especially well 
acquainted, is in excellent condition. Two or three 
months ago there was an apparent surplus of shipping 
and mill culls but now the stocks have been reduced 
until they are at a rather low point. Some mills have 
fair stocks of them while others are entirely out. One 
large mill, which cuts 30,000,000 to 40,000,000 feet a 
year, has none whatever. This change in the situatior 
accounts for the betterment in the price and the firm 
way in which this class of stock is held. 

C. L. Cross, of the Southern Cypress Lumber Selling 
Company, Limited, of New Orleans, with headquarters 
at 910 Monadnock building, this city, has just returned 
from a trip to the south, during which he visited many 
of the cypress mills who are represented in the selling 
agency. Mr. Cross says that the prosperity of the 
cypress trade is no ephemeral dream, as all the mills 
he visited during his trip were filled up with orders 
and as busily employed in sawing and shipping as 
their capacity would admit. Mr. Cross reports the 
cypress trade of the north showing remarkable yigor 
for this season of the year, with strong prices and sup- 
ply well up to the demand. 

The LUMBERMAN received a call last week from H. T. 
Jones, who has been made manager of the sales office 
of the Southern Lumber Company, of Bainbridge, Ga., 
with headquarters in Cincinnati. Mr. Jones was for 
two years connected with the American Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Company, of Pittsburg, mainly in the capacity 
of southern buyer, and took the new position on the 
first of the present month. The Southern Lumber Com- 
pany is composed of R. J. Hartsfield, president; G. T. 
Tonge, manager, and Martin Curry, mill superintendent. 
Besides what it will manufacture at its own mill the 
company will buy the product of other mills and Mr. 
Jones will do the hustling to dispose of it. His office 
will be room 66, Pickering building, Cincinnati. 

The statement of business of the Lumber Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company of Boston for the first ten months 
of 1901 shows that the company has been fully main- 
taining its previous record. Its reserves have increased 
more heavily than during any previous similar period, 
having risen from $24,705.60 on January 1 to $29,803.27 
on October $1. Its net cash surplus during the same 
time has increased from $33,000 to $40,000, its cash 
assets from less than $58,000 to over $73,000 and its 
gross assets from $206,000 to $252,000. During the 
ten months it paid in losses $17,784.46. Since the first 
of the year there has been a change in the directory, 
Edward Phillips, of Passaic, N. J., being succeeded by 
Alfred W. Booth, of A. W. Booth & Bro., Bayonne City, 
N. J. 


J. 8. Butterfield, president of the Butterfield Lumber 
Company, of Northfield, Miss., has been spending con- 
siderable resting time in Chicago recently, in the mean- 
time doing some business. He has had particularly 
good success in disposing of the low grade end of his 
product at standard prices. He reports that there is a 
gratifying change in public sentiment in the section in 
which his mill is located in regard to lawless practices. 
There has been a good deal of trouble for years in the 
way of personal assaults and incendiarism. Not long 
ago the leader of one of these gangs was sentenced to 
be hanged and a short time ago at Brookhaven three 
men were given 5-year penitentiary terms for arson, 
the particular crime being the burning of school houses. 
The county of which Brookhaven is the county seat is 
an old and wealthy one and the reputable and leading 
citizens have apparently taken control of matters and 
will make it safer for both life and property in the 
future than it has been in the past. 

T. H.McCarthy, secretary and general manager of the 
Ruddock (La.) Cypress Company, and also of the New 
Orleans Cypress Company, of New Orleans, returned 
recently from Europe and spent a few days in Chicago 
before going south. He was accompanied here by his 
partner and associate, C. H. Ruddock, president of the 
companies above named. Mr. McCarthy, who is an in- 








defatigable worker, after a very busy season departed 


in September with his family for Europe for a short 
tour through England, Ireland and Scotland and on the 
continent and left Mrs. McCarthy on the other side in 
company with her mother and sister. They expect to 
sail for home some time during December from Naples. 
Mr. McCarthy is much improved in strength and vigor 
by his European sojourn and returned this week to his 
business duties at New Orleans. Mr. Ruddock departed 
also from Chicago, after a few days’ stay, his destination 
being his holdings upon the Pacific coast, where he has 
large fruit growing interests in addition to his prop- 
peg in Chicago and Memphis and in the cypress dis- 
rict. 
PAPA 


WHOLESALE YARD EXPANSION. 





The Hines Company Absorbs the Arthur Gourley 
Company. 

On Saturday last was concluded one of the heaviest 
deals that has occurred in the lumber trade of Chicago 
for several years past, in the sale of the yard stock, plan- 
ing mill, fixtures, equipment and good will of the 
Arthur Gourley Company, of Wood street and Blue 
Island avenue, to the Edward Hines Lumber Company, 
whose many large deals of this character in the past 
few years have attracted the attention of the lumber 
public. The Edward Hines Lumber Company’s immense 
yard adjoins that of the Arthur Gourley Com- 
pany to the west. For some time past the Hines com- 
pany has sought to extend the confines of its yard 
and increase its planing mill facilities. Not long ago 
Mr. Hines was offered an opportunity to lease the ground 
on which the Arthur Gourley yard is located for a 
term of years and intimated to Mr. Gourley his desire 
to lease the tract for a longer term than Mr. Gourley 
was willing to lease it for himself, the latter’s lease 
expiring next May. On one or two occasions Mr. Gour- 
ley had expressed in a half serious, half joking way his 
willingness to dispose of his stock of  xere-n to Mr. 
Hines. Upon the settlement of the lease, the proposi- 
tion was again brought up between the two gentlemen 
and within thirty mniutes the matter had been con- 
cluded. 

By the terms of the deal the Arthur Gourley Company 
is to continue to occupy the property and transact busi- 
ness as usual until January 1, after which the plant will 
be operated by the Edward Hines Lumber Company. The 
transaction involves the purchase of not far from 17,- 
000,000 feet of lumber, together with a thoroughly 
equipped planing mill and all the yard belongings, and 
the amount of money changing hands is estimated at 
nearly $400,000. ° 

In acquiring this property the Edward Hines Lumber 
Company becomes the owner of the largest lumber yard 
in the world. It extends east and west from Wood 
to Robey street, and north and south from the Burling- 
ton switch to the river, has 9,000 feet of dock frontage, 
with a capacity for yarding 75,000,000 feet of lumber 
and an annual handling capacity of 460,000,000 feet. 
The side tracks in the combined yards will accommo- 
date 175 freight cars. 

The planing mill capacity of the Edward Hines Lum- 
ber Company is materially increased by the absorption 
of the Gourley plant. Already owning the largest plan- 
ing mill in the city, the addition of the Gourley planing 
mill gives it a daily capacity of 450,000 feet of dressed 
lumber in ten hours. Included among this machinery is 
a mammoth timber surfacer, which will dress timber up 
to 14x28 inches in dimension on all four sides at one 
operation. 

The Arthur Gourley Company, in retiring from the 
wholesale yard trade, will not abandon the lumber busi- 
ness, but will henceforth confine its operations mainly 
to wholesaling lumber in carload lots from shipping 
points north and south, as well as from the Pacific coast. 
{t is likely that a down town office will shortly be se- 
cured and the company continue its business on those 
lines. Arthur Gourley, the head of this concern, has 
been in the yard trade of Chicago for thirty-one years 
and has been at the head of the concern which bears his 
name for eleven years. In retiring from the Chicago 
wholesale trade that body of substantial business men 
loses one of its most respected and aggressive members 
and all will wish him in his future operations the best 
that the world affords. 


Fe i ill 


PURCHASES THE PAN-AMERICAN. 





Chicago House-Wrecking Company Buys the Buffalo 
Exposition. 

The Chicago House-Wrecking Company, of this city, 
is rapidly obtaining a world-wide fame by reason of its 
colossal enterprises in purchasing and dismantling ex- 
positions and numerous large structures the country 
over. What is probably its greatest achievement in 
this line was concluded last Saturday when it paid 
$132,000 cash for the privilege of dismantling the Pan- 
American Exposition, including all the buildings and 
appurtenances excepting the one or two buildings that 
were intended as permanent. In competing for this en- 
terprise the Chicago House-Wrecking Company had 
practically no rival, its previous successful experience 
in dismantling the World’s Fair at Chicago, the post 
office and sub-treasury at Chicago and the Trans-Mis- 
sissippi Exposition at Omaha fairly placing its ability 
to do the work above all others. Each firm bidding for 
the contract to dismantle the Buffalo exposition was 
required to put up a certified check for $25,000. One 
firm that put in a bid agreed to do the work if the 
exposition company would pay it $10,000. Another 
eoncern which had been one of the leading contractors 
in the erection of the many buildings offered $25,000 
bonus, but the Chicago House-Wrecking Company’s bid 
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of $132,000 practically placed it alone in the field. 
This sum will besides go some distance toward helping 
the exposition company out of the financial trouble in- 
to which it had fallen, and from this point of view 
the Buffalo people should regard the Chicago company 
as a material benefactor. 

Few people appreciate the immensity of the under- 
taking that is involved in the wrecking and disposi- 
tion of the material going to make up an exposition of 
the size of that at Buffalo. That it was one of the 
most beautiful groups of structures ever erected was 
conceded by all who saw it. Its delicate shadings, har- 
monious proportions and exquisite details attracted the 
unqualified admiration of the millions of people who 
visited Buffalo this year. That such a consummate 
product of American art and industry could not be 
preserved for the eyes of future generations is greatly 
to be deplored, but when its allotted season had passed 
whatever sentiment might exist regarding it must give 
way to practical views. As November 1 drew near and 
the exposition was about to close down for all time, 
the matter of disposing of the material and restoring 
to its former condition the ground occupied was nat- 
urally an all-absorbing problem. The questions were, 
what to do with the material and how could the glor- 
ious exposition successfully be effaced. As a matter of 
fact, there are but few concerns in the country who are 
suitably equipped to undertake the demolition of such 
an institution. The Chicago House-Wrecking Com- 
pany offered the best bargain and the contract was ac- 
cordingly awarded to that concern. x 

Something of an idea of the quantities of material 
that this company will have to dispose of may be 
imagined by enumerating only a few of the items. In 
the first place there were 33,000,000 feet of lumber used 
in the exposition buildings. Much of this lumber, it 
is believed, will be brought to Chicago and from here 
distributed to the trade, or whoever will buy. Probably 
considerable will be purchased by Buffalo parties, who 
may desire to keep it off the market. Other items are 
140,000 square feet of windows, 27,000 square feet of 
doors, 2,000,000 pounds of iron and lead pipe, 2,000,000 
pounds of structural iron, many thousands of brick, 
1,000,000 feet of wire, 20,000 flag poles, 30,000 flags, 
600,000 square feet of roofing tile, 200,000 incandescent 
lights, 25 high speed automatic engines and 19 immense 
steam boilers. ‘These and numberless other items will 
impart to the minds of the uninitiated some idea of the 
enormous quantities of building material required to 
construct such an exposition. The total cost of the 
original material was not far from $8,000,000. 

Out at the company’s extensive plant at Thirty-fifth 
and Iron streets, Chicago, there is now a scene of 
bustle and activity. The buildings and yards are being 
cleared as much as may be possible that they may be 
prepared to receive a large proportion of the material 
and much additional space must be provided. It is 
estimated that fully 1,000 railroad freight cars will 
be required to move the material that the company 
has to dispose of. 

The company’s method of disposing of the wrecked 
material is decidedly interesting. A catalog contain- 
ing all the vast number of items is printed and sent 
out broadcast. The material is carefully listed and all 
items accurately described. So far as is found pos- 
sible it is all carefully renovated or repaired and put 
in shape for practical use. 

Referring to the work to be done the manager of the 
company stated that operations would be begun im- 
mediately. “It will be a matter of but a few days,” 
said he, “to get a force of men to do the work. We 
contemplate that within the time limit of 150 working 
days 600 men can remove the buildings, but in re- 
storing the grounds it will require at least 400 men a 
similar length of time. Our contract therefore means 
the employment of a working force of not less than 
1,000 people in order to ensure the completion of the 
work within the time specified. Most of our labor will 
be hired in Buffalo and only the experienced foremen 
who can judge as to what is valuable and what is not, 
and who know how to preserve the material and re- 
store it, will be taken from this city. We expect to 
take about fifty experienced men from our Chicago plant 
to Buffalo, together with a considerable office force. We 
shall lease a large tract of land in Buffalo at some 
point where there are good railroad facilities and where 
we can store the salvage. We shall also probably 
have to erect a building for the protection of this prop- 
erty, much of which would be damaged by exposure to 
the weather. We cannot tell now, but it may involve 
the establishment of a branch house in Buffalo, and 
we are now carefully considering the erection of a 
permanent yard and warehouse for eastern trade. 
This of course will be done in case we find that Buffalo 
will prove to be a profitable point for such an estab- 
lishment. Should it prove so we are likely to have 
as large a plant in Buffalo as we have in Chicago, as 
we have an idea that there is an excellent field for our 
business, and in fulfilling this contract we shall give 
the matter 4 thorough test.” 


BAP PAPILIIOI 


‘OSHKOSH AND ONE OF ITS CITIZENS. 


(Continued from Front Page.) 


The factory of the Gould Manufacturing Company is 
unquestionably one of the best in the country. It would 
not impress the casual visitor or one who looks at it 
from the outside, for it has never been burned and has 
been added to in various ways until it is something of 
a conglomeration in its structure. Nevertheless its 
arrangement is convenient and its machinery is of the 
first class. The company has developed many ideas of 
its own in making sash and dors and in handling them, 


some of which might be called trade secrets that it 
would not be wise or fair to publish. However, simply 
as one small example of the care with which the business 
is handled, it may be said that all the goods that are 
shipped are weighed on accurate scales as they are loaded 
into cars. The factory trucks as they are filled and 
moved towards the car waiting at the loading platform 
are put on these scales and the weight carefully taken 
and entered, so that the company is in position to tell 
at any time just what the actual weight of any ship- 
ment was, This positive evidence is useful for settling 
claims in overcharges in weights, and has paid for itself 
many times over. 

James P. Gould has been essentially a manufacturer 
rather than a merchant, and for many years the bulk 
of his product was sold in large lots to the wholesale 
trade. Always, however, he had a state trade and of 
recent years, especially since the organization of the 
Gould Manufacturing Company, referred to above, the 
quantity of goods distributed directly to the retail trade 
has been increasing. It is said that now the company 
has the largest less than carload lot trade in Wisconsin, 
built up not merely by advertising or the solicitation of 
traveling salesmen but because of the reputation of the 
house for prompt shipments. That is one of the places 
where the buyer will always get the goods when he wants 
them or know in advance that they cannot be furnished— 
and usually he gets them, The company has four men 
on the road in Wisconsin and the upper peninsula of 
Michigan, besides which it enjoys a large trade in small 
lots all through the territory that can be reached from 
Oshkosh. 

Mr. Gould has a large interest in the United Sash 
& Door Company, of Wichita, Kan., which is the dis- 
tributing house for the Gould Manufacturing Company, 
he is a director in the Commercial National bank, of 
Oshkosh, he is actively interested in the work of the 
First Congregational church and has many other social 
and business connections, 

In final testimony to Mr. Gould’s characteristics it 
may be said that those familiar with the trade and 
with his standing in the trade and elsewhere say that 
vever to their knowledge has Mr. Gould been spoken of 
in any terms but those of the highest respect and regard. 
Few active men fail to make enemies; but Mr. Gould 
has led a life so open, so fair to all, so friendly, that he, 
as far as we know and as we firmly believe, occupies this 
unique position. 

PAPAL L IIIS ISS 


Catalog No. 114 of the B. F. Sturtevant Company, 
dealing with Sturtevant dry kilns, has just been re- 
ceived from the press. It deals especially with the 
hot blast system of drying which was first introduced 
by B. F. Sturtevant in 1869. It contains the treatise 
upon the process of drying recently reviewed by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, which is accompanied by an 
illustration of the various portions of the apparatus 
designed by this well known company for the purpose 
of lumber drying, showing various types of construction. 
The book also contains detailed instructions for operat- 
ing and a new feature of the catalog is contained upon 
pages 83 and 84, which present a blank with questions 
to be answered in requesting an estimate for a dry kiln 
equipment, 


THE MARKETS. 


CURRENT MARKET CONDITIONS. 


The season has come when rail shipments to the coun- 
try districts are expected to show a falling off and this 
year does not prove an entire exception; and yet, while 
doubtless movement is slightly lighter than it was a 
short time ago, it continues above the average of most 
years and is maintaining the reputation of 1901 as an 
almost phenomenal year in the lumber business. While 
country trade is slackening somewhat the city require- 
ment everywhere continues unabated. Not only is con- 
struction under way, moving forward in good shape 
under the influence of favorable weather, but the lists 
of building permits from the various important cities 
show that new plans are being put on foot and that the 
activity will prevail right through the winter save where 
interfered with by storms. 

° * 








* * 


That part of the lumber trade which depends not on 
the building reqairement but on general consumers of 
lumber contemplates a consumption never larger than 
now. In fact, it may be doubted if any previous year 
has seen so much timber go into the varied manufac- 
tures of the United States. From boxes with their 
requirement of coarse lumber to furniture and carriages 
all the industries have been extremely active and that 
activity still continues. At this season of the year, 
however, regardless of consumption, there is a lessening 
of the movement owing to the disposition of consumers 
to cut down their stocks as far as practicable prior to 
the annual inventory. This has led to somewhat lighter 
inquiry for early delivery and to fewer orders of a large 
sort being placed. Nevertheless the requirement for 
maintenance of assortment amounts to a considerable 
aggregate, and many forehanded consumers are already 
in the market for the future. The result is that there 
is a stronger feeling in these miscellaneous branches 
than recently has existed. 

* * * 


White pine continues in unabated strength. Recent 
shipments from the interior mills of the northwest have 
been heavier than during the corresponding season in 
1899, which hitherto had been the record year. Now 
rail business seems to heve fallen off somewhat as far 


as the country trade is concerned, but it is compensated 
for by the continued and even increased urban require. 
ment. Prices on white pine continue to strengthen, 
Even the lower grades are little better than they were, 
while uppers command almost any price that will be per- 
mitted by the conscience of the seller. 

* * * 

The situation around the great lakes is one of increas. 
ing strength, unless it be at Buffalo, where it is said 
that the inability to secure cars with which to move the 
ordinary amount has led some people to show a little 
weakness in items which are full with them. But at 
both Buffalo and Tonawanda the tendency is toward 
higher prices. ‘The latter city has done the largest for- 
warding business in its history. All the string of mar- 
kets along the lakes send in strong reports as to wiiie 
pine, while at the sources of supply the conditiuns aie 
tavorable for a very firm market throughout the winter, 
At some points, however, there will be no market, for 
the lumber is gone. The largest supplies are undoubt- 
edly at Duluth, where it is said only about 50,000,000 
feet of the season’s cut remains unsold. Ashland is not 
only sold out but has moved practically all its lumber, 
leaving its docks more nearly empty than ever before at 
this season. In Chicago stocks are reported a litie 
lighter than last year, but with assortments better, 
Looking through the various reports we find that the 
greatest scarcity outside of uppers is in wide and lony 
piece stuff and wide boards. Saginaw reports log run 
white pine strong at various prices from $18 to $24, 
according to the stock. Mill culls there are quoted at 
$12 and box grades at $14 to $16. 

* * * 

The southern pine market has not changed appreciably 
within the last tew days. ‘There is perhaps a little less 
activity in demand from some sections, but on the whole 
the volume of business is well maintained and improve- 
ment is noticed in regard to prices in the east and west. 
Prices are firmer even in Illinois and Indiana. Still it 
is noticed that Texas people claim that they do not care 
to meet the competition that they find west in Kansas 
and Oklahoma. Perhaps this is because the Texas trade 
itself is so active that they do not need to go outside. 
With this yard stock business there continues an enor- 
mous and increasing requirement for timbers, railroad 
material and special bill stuff of all descriptions. The 
demand is so heavy and pyices so much better than they 
used to be that this demand is tempting into competition 
for it some of the old time concerns that used to think 
the timber business was beneath their dignity. 

* * * 

Hemlock is improving a little. The Michigan product 
is quoted 50 cents higher at the foot of the lakes. There 
has been a slight advance on the Pennsylvania product 
on the eastern markets, amounting to 50 cents on some 
items, with many of the larger producers holding out of 
the market in anticipation of a substantial increase o1 
prices. There is some complaint that mills are getting 
behind on orders, though others say that there are sufli- 
cient stocks to supply the urgent requirement. 

* * 


Spruce and North Carolina pine are both hardening 
in price. The former is a scarce commodity nowadays, 
largely owing to the difficulties under which the Maine 
producers have labored this year. Those markets de- 
pending upon West Virginia spruce, however, find condi- 
tions substantially unchanged. The recent advance in 
North Carolina pine is being secured without difficulty 
and prices in second hands have risen in accord there- 
with. 

* * * 

Hardwoods seem actually to be improving somewhat, 
and as a matter of fact they seem dull and the business 
somewhat unsatisfactory, chiefly because the comparison 
is so often drawn between them and the soft woods. 
The only thing in oak that is at all off color is low 
grade quarter-sawed stock. Everything else is firm. 
Ash is showing decided improvement in almost every 
part of the country, with a demand for supplies which 
is not easily satisfied. Maple is firm for thicknesses up 
to and including 2-inch, but in some markets the thick 
stock is not doing so well. There is more activity in 
most of the minor hardwoods and the improved condi- 
tion of cottonwood and gum is especially gratifying. 

* * * 

The gash and door trade is in remarkable condition. 
A good many people familiar with it say that never 
before in its history has there been so active and urgent 
a demand. Inquiry and orders are coming in for 4 
great many straight cars, while this small lot business 
reflects the activity of the building industry, which is 
anxious to get structures inclosed before genuine winter 
sets in. The factories are all running to full capadty 
and have good assortments in fairly good shape, but 
with no overplus of stock. 

* * * 

The poplar situation continues unchanged except to 
show a gradual improvement. Prices are firm an 
higher on the lower grades. For example, our Boston 
report says that inch firsts and seconds are selling at 
$38 to $40 and that the lower grades are improving 
Practically all markets report poplar scarce and strong. 

* * * 


The Pacific coast is in prosperous condition, though 
there is not absolute unanimity in the feeling at the 
different markets. In Washington timbers are active, 
but rail shipments east are seasonably lighter than they 
were, though cars are in little better supply. Logs ® 
through Washington and Oregon are very firm in Pp! pid 
The coastwise trade is fully up to the average of the 


season, due to excellent trade conditions in California, 
which is buying and using heavily of the northern pr 
uct as well as its own woods. 
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drawn on sugar pine and for the most part only orders 
for a somewhat distant future are being considered. 
* * * 


The export trade shows improvement, particularly in 
the hardwoods. It is not of a character, however, which 
has brought the trade up to a reasonable condition, for 
the movement is still light and demand sluggish. Still 
any improvement is heartily welcome. Pitch pine is a 
little higher at the gulf ports, owing chiefly to the 
difficulty of getting in logs or moving sawn stock from 
the mills to the anchorages. There is a better condition 
on the other side in the pitch pine trade and there is 
hope of improvement from now on. Pacific coast expprt- 
ers are not doing very much just now except in redwood, 
which has been moving heavily of late to Australia and 
other countries. 





Northern Pine. 


Chicago. While the country trade has shown con- 
siderable falling off there is still a good city demand 
and dealers on the whole are well satisfied with the 
volume of business that has come to them during the 
past month. Building projects are numerous and it 
is already evident that considerable out of door work 
will continue through December and that the trade of 
the final month of the year will be considerably bet- 
ter than the average. 

Navigation is now practically closed and it is at 
this season that the average yard man endeavors to 
ascertain his bearings with reference to stocks and as- 
sortments. Many of the yard docks are still piled high 
with lumber recently unloaded from the vessels and 
which has not yet been assorted and piled and this 
work will go actively forward through December. In 
some instances the stock has been carefully covered 
and will be left on the docks all winter, ready for 
assortment in the spring. Dealers are quite generally 
well satisfied with regard to the way assortments are 
balanced, but nevertheless there is some unevenness 
which crops out in the considerable amount of buying 
that is constantly done between the yards. As a rule 
stocks in Chicago are somewhat smaller than a year 
ago, but assortments, it is believed, are much better. 
However, quite a number of the yards complain that 
some items are lamentably scarce and chief among these 
may be mentioned long and wide piece stuff and 12-inch 
No. 1 and No. 2 stock boards. In the 12-foot length of 
boards there is a most decided scarcity and this item 
regularly brings $1.50 more than 14 and 16-foot in the 
same grades, which are quoted, by the way, at $23 for 
No. 1 and $20 for No. 2. No. 1 fencing is readily sold 
at $22, No. 2 at $18 to $18.50 and No. 3 at $15.50 and 
$16. A great many items of piece stuff and small tim- 
bers are also scarce and it is in fact in the piece stuff 
list that a large proportion of the shortage in lumber 
stocks is found. This assures at least a steadiness to 
prices during the winter and spring. 

Advices from the northern woods are that logging is 
being undertaken this winter with great vigor and 
that in all likelihood as many logs will be put in by the 
northern mill men as was the case last year. This 
will not frighten anybody, however, as a great deal more 
white and norway pine will be needed next year than 
can possibly be supplied, according to the present out- 
look. Very little unsold lumber is left on the mill 
docks at Ashland or Duluth. At the latter point it is 
estimated that 50,000,000 feet will fully cover the quan- 
tity that will be for sale between now and spring and 
at Ashland there is still less available. Demand at 
those points has increased since the close of navigation 
on Lake Superior and prices are all that could be desired. 

Building operations in the city are active, the per- 
mits aggregating in number 145 last week, at an esti- 
mated cost of $876,800. During the preceding week 
there were 89 permits issued costing $914,050. During 
the same week of 1900 there were 81 permits issued, 
costing $652,750, and in 1899, 51 permits costing $308,- 
500, 1898, 56 permits costing $381,500, 1897, 78 permits 
costing $443,800, and in 1896, 71 permits costing $387,- 
930. This demonstrates an unusual activity in build- 
Ing operations as compared with the same period in 
former years. 

There are still a few lumber laden vessels to arrive 
from Lake Michigan ports, but the upper lake boats 
are practically now all in and by the time this issue 
1s distributed navigation for the season of 1901 
will be practically closed. There have been several car- 
goes on the market this week, norway piece stuff, common 
inch and hemlock predominating. Hemlock is rather 
inclined to steadiness at $9.50 and piece stuff, which 
18 quotable at $14, has lately shown considerable 
strength, very likely owing to its general scarcity and 
lateness of the season. Common inch is disposed of at 
former prices, the market being steady at $17. 

Building plans for which permits were issued by the 
Chicago building department during the week ending 
November 27 were as follows: 





CLass, 
MME a Sa cdc net a Nr 7 BGO” 
FI O00 20S BOO0. . oc cc ctcc cee sae 43 77,300 
DPR: OMI oa ake iors ore. cvetce-nd 13 80,500 
10,000 to 25,000................. 9 136,000 
25,000 to 50,000............--... 4 142,000 
50,000 to 100,000..........--0226 2 130,000 
MUA le binicietee wae enic hates ore 78 $569,150 
Totals for preceding week...... 93 $932,500 


Chicago Receipts and Shipments. 
RECEIPTS FOR THE WEEK ENDING NOV. 23. 





%1.. _ LUMBER. SHINGLES. 
1900, TT ttt eee reee ewer eee ners eee eens 39,801,000 6.893 000 
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DEC tt esee cess cee nee creeaeens 8,207,000 1,312,€00 


RECEIPTS FROM JAN. 1 TO NOV. 23, INCLUSIVE. 
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MBER. SHINGLES. 
PeiR ihc coun cnccduacadesuechdatagdenesud cadeet 1,793,075,C00 282,007,0C0 
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NO od ucs sods nacdedssunsd wacteadn sce 
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Niven ccc dev ddenasiadesviascsesascaaniancuats 14,534 000 5,938 000 
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LUMBER. SHINGLES. 
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Decrease 
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Minneapolis, Minn. Sentiment in favor of an advance 
in the list price of July 5 is rapidly increasing and pres- 
sure is becoming so great that it is anticipated that a 
meeting of the committee will be held within a compara- 
tively short time. Since September 1 the trade has been 
agitating the question of an advance in the list, the early 
suggestions to this effect coming chieflyfrom points below 
Minneapolis. The members of the committee, however, 
instead of putting into effect lists which would apply to 
all manufacturers suggested to the down river manufac- 
turers that they issue independent lists, inasmuch as they 
were heavy buyers due to the shortages that had devel- 
oped, and that they could make these lists cover such 
goods in individual cases as they were purchasing. This 
was done and it is stated that twenty-one firms now 
have independent lists. 

With November 1 the question of eo into effect 
general advance was discussed, and sentiment seemed 
more favorable to it at northern points, especially during 
the latter part of the month, owing to heavy volume of 
November business. Up to the present time it would 
not be surprising if the excess of business during the 
month over the same period a year ago was fully 6,000,- 
000 or 7,000,000 feet, and as November is one of the quiet 
months of the year, comparatively speaking, this means 
a big percentage of increase and will make the showing 
for the latter part of the year excellent. Judging by 
present conditions the percentage of heavy gains in the 
movement of lumber is likely to continue throughout 
December and thus round out the year. 

If the price committee hold a meeting soon one of the 
important matters that will be considered will be the 
condition of stocks. It is possible figures will be ob- 
tained showing the shortages and such figures will be 
awaited with more than ordinary interest for they will 
enable those in the trade to gage the situation accurately 
and say definitely whether or not there is likelihood of a 
pronounced lumber famine in white pine before next 
spring. 

One strong element in the situation is that stocks 
held by dealers are light, as is shown in the fact that 
orders placed during the month have been for quick ship- 
ment. This indicates that the goods which they order 
are to meet current requirements from the trade. 

Should an advance be made soon it has been suggested 
that it apply to everything included in No. 2 and up- 
ward and also to 12, 18 and 20-foot dimensions; 2x12 
and 2x14 in all lengths, 10 and 12-inch No. 3 boards, 
lath and several other items. Those mentioned are the 
strongest on the list, however, and deserve almost imme- 
diate attention in the way of ‘advances. 

The table of receipts and shipments for the five days 
ending Monday night given this week is short one day, 
owing to the holiday Thursday, and therefore compari- 
sons cannot be accurately made. The table is as follows: 








Receipts. Shipments. 
Lf areca i 450,000 1,680,000 
NE sas wonic aaa eKd aad 270,000 1,290,000 
WU vive deeacweaecoecams 225,000 1,155,000 
CUI <ceecedcedvceseeuy 435,000 1,620,000 
PES erctnde xe ncudunsuaes 720,000 1,500,000 
Total five days........ 2,100,000 7,245,000 
EMS WOOK 2c cccicccves 1,740,000 9,285,000 
1), ear  & . Ct Aa ree 
BED. etic veces ceswetesh Baaenes 2,040,000 
orev 


Saginaw Valley. The market for pine is strong. A 
very good business is reported, all in fact that it is pos- 
sible to do in view of the car famine, which is acute, 
shippers being hundreds of cars short. There is not a 
great deal of buying now for delivery except in small 
lots by rail. No large lots are being offered. Prices are 
firm and for log run there is practically nothing to be 
had at less than $18 and the figures extend up to $24. 
Mill culls are worth $12 and box lumber $14 to $16. 
The manufacturers of pine are going into the winter 
with practically empty hands and the outlook for the 
winter and spring is good. Yard dealers are in pretty 
good shape for the winter as regards stock, but if trade 
should hold active there will be lively skirmishing for 
boards before lumber manufactured in the spring will 
be in shape to handle. 





Buffalo, N.Y. The price of the better grades of 
white pine is still advancing and all are very firm. 
With the competition from southern pine as it is there 
will not be a much higher price obtained on low grade, 
but it will not decline by any means. A dealer lately 
sold a car of uppers, but there was delay in getting the 
shipment off, so that before it was gone it might have 
been sold at $5 advance. So it goes all along the line 
and still the consumer appears just as eager to buy as 
ever, rather more so if anything, for he seems to be 
aware that there is no limit to the upward tendency of 
things so long as business is good. So much of a scar- 
city of all cutting-up grades is looked for in the near 
future that some dealers are refusing to book any order 





for good pine till it is absolutely known whether the 
amount is in yard or not. Formerly no attention was 
paid to such a thing, for it was easy to fill a few hun- 
dred feet from any yard. It is quite a different story 
now and it is sure to grow worse in that direction 
from the moment that the last lake barge shall tie up. 
Shipments will be received by lake as long as the 
barges will run. 





Boston, Mass. That the white pine market is strong 
goes without sayi At a recent gathering in Buffalo 
prices on some of the lower grades were advanced yet 
another dollar and news of the advance did not take 
long to reach this market. The lower grades as well 
as the higher are partaking of the extraordinary strength 
of position and salesmen’s stock sheets present as mot- 
ley an array of figures as ever. Stocks are broken 
to a degree which necessitates the customer’s buying 
about 9,000 feet of what he doesn’t want to obtain 
1,000 feet that he does. Nos. 1 and 2 barn boards are 
up about $1 in price, 





Philadelphia, Pa. High grades are in fair demand 
with some difficulty in meeting the call. The prices 
are steady when there is something in sight to quote 
upon. Apparently there is no source to be depended 
on to fill the requirements. 





Spruce. 





New York City. Some sizes of Adirondack spruce 
are so scarce in this market that advances in prices are 
occasionally being obtained without trouble. As the 
season advances receipts of eastern become lighter and 
the scarcity is already beginning to be felt. This is es- 
true of cargo lath, which are now strong at 
$3.50. 


Bangor, Me. The situation continues strong, de- 
mand being brisk, while most of the water mills have 
shut down. Boston circulars quote: 10 and 12-inch 
dimensions, $20; 9-inch and under, $18 to $18.50; 10 
and 12-inch random, 10 feet and up, $19 to $19.50; 2x3, 
2x4, 2x5, 2x6, 2x7 and 3x4, 10 feet and up, $16.50; all 
other randoms, 9-inch and under, 10 feet and up, $17.50; 
5-inch and up, merchantable boards, 15 to $16; matched 
boards, $17.50 to $18.50; out spruce boards, $12.50 to 
$13; bundle furring, $16 to $17. New York prices are 
generally $1 to $1.50 higher than Boston. Bangor 
quotes randoms at $14.50 to $15, but the season, except 
at up-river steam mills, is practically over. Freights 
are at the lowest figures known for the season—$2.75 
to $3 to New York and $2 to Boston. 








Boston, Mass. There is no let up in the activity 
of the fellow who wants to buy spruce, in spite of 
the fact that snow has come to the woods of Maine and 
northern New England and the business of logging goes 
on apace. With each bit of news regarding new sup- 
plies of spruce come tales of new requirements from 
the pulp mills, and it would seem that the wise yard 
man would give up his predictions of woe and lower 
prices later and buy now for his wants. The price list 
has long since been pretty well broken up by reason 
of advances—advances forced by purely natural causes 
and not by association meetings. Yards throughout the 
country are pretty bare of stocks. 

eee 

Philadelphia, Pa. Prices remain unchanged in 
dimensions. Stocks are reported heavier than at any 
other time for a month, but there is room for more 
with the demand being made. 


White Cedar. V 


Chicago. The lateness of the season has not checked 
the demand entirely and a considerable movement is 
shown. Stocks of cedar posts and poles are fairly large 
in this market, though in the latter item are much 
lighter than usual. Demand for poles continues and 
values remain strong. There has been a good movement 
of posts lately to the country retailers and this will 
doubtless keep up until that demand is shut off by a 
severe cold snap. Cedar ties are stiil in good inquiry 
and are salable around 45 cents. The big demand for 
shingles does not abate and prices are strong. 











Minneapolis, Minn Demand for posts from the Da- 
kotas and Minnesota is rapidly falling away but the 
trade in Nebraska, Iowa and northern Missouri ‘continues 
in good volume. Handlers here express surprise at the 
heavy orders now being placed from dealers in the latter 
states. Demand for poles to be used in late telephone 
construction work is also unusually heavy for the time 
of year. Values on all white cedar products are firm 
and well maintained. Some scarcity in certain sizes of 
posts-is still reported but it is hoped that the heavy 
logging operations projected for this winter will relieve 
the situation somewhat. White cedar shingles are in 
good demand and the mills are well loaded with orders. 





Hardwoods. 


Chicago. The hardwood market presents about the 
usual variety of ups and downs, with a substantial 
volume of trade and irregular prices. At most of the 
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local yards business is reported fair to active, with an 
excellent outlook for a steady volume throughout the 
winter. Manufacture is exceedingly heavy in all lines 
of hardwood consumption, particularly in the furniture 
line, the members of that industry being fairly weighted 
down with a volume of business that they have not 
witnessed for many years. In car building, wagon mak- 
ing, agricultural implement manufacture, musical instru- 
ment work, and the manufacture of interior finish there 
is a continuation of activity that little more than a 
year ago would have been looked upon by hardwood 
dealers as ideal and all that they could ever hope for 
in the way of activity. That this should be so and 
still be insufficient to raise prices from the slough of 
despond into which they seem to have fallen is a 
puzzle that the brightest of the dealers are unable to 
solve. 

It may be said that the market at the present time 
is not all one sided, as seemed to be the case up to a 
few weeks ago. Here and there one hears of a slightly 
better price being obtained for this or that commodity 
and begins to congratulate himself that prices are on 
the mend. Shortly, also, he may hear of some item be- 
ing disposed of at a price that cannot by any possibility 
show a profit and the dealer then wonders whether the 
reported improvement is not a case of superheated 
atmosphere. It seems to be a fact, moreover, that the 
low prices reported are mainly made in Chicago, while 
the improved prices are at outside manufacturing or 
distributing points. , 

Quarter-sawed white oak is one of those items which 
is lately said to have undergone a material improve- 
ment at initial points. Some eastern buyers have lately 
been picking up stock in the south which must have 
been of an unusually high grade, as the price reported 
paid for it at the shipping point was nearly as much 
as is said to have been paid lately for a considerable 
quantity delivered in Chicago. Some hardwood men 
attempt to account for this by saying that Chicago 
buyers will take a lower grade of quartered white oak 
than will the easterners; but this does not always 
follow. 

Plain red oak is reasonably firm. There are occa- 
sional reports of carload lots being sold in this market 
as low as $30 and again one hears of $33 to $34 being 
paid. No satisfactory explanation can be given for this 
wide disparity in price, but dealers assert that there 
is no necessity for making such a low price as $30 or 
even $31 in order to dispose of any quantity of south- 
ern red oak. 

Basswood is in fair request. Dealers are asking $27 
for firsts and seconds, 12-foot stock, but say that they 
are not always getting it. Some assert that first and 
seconds basswood are being sold as low as $23 to $24, 
but a majority of dealers are holding their stock for 
better prices and think they will eventually obtain 
them. 

A southern variety of lumber that has lately been 
attracting attention is cottonwood, sales recently effected 
showing an advance, it is stated, of $2 a thousand 
on firsts and seconds. At the same time Chicago deal- 
ers are offering their lumber at substantially previous 
prices and evidently have not heard of any material 
strengthening. 

Birch moves with about its usual freedom and is in 
fair inquiry, but prices fail to respond. Maple is quiet 
and steady at the slightly improved basis resulting from 
the action of the Michigan manufacturers. Thick maple 
is being disposed of more readily and holders believe 
that it will not fail to show an improvement in price 
before spring. 





Minneapolis, Minn. Demand for oak continues heavy 
despite the fact that large shipments of the southern 
product are reported. Manufacturers are apparently not 
willing to contract for large quantities of the southern 
product but are purchasing sparingly in the hope of 
breaking the market. Northern oak, however, is in strong 
hands and values are even firmer than they were ten 
days or two weeks ago. Basswood is in heavy demand 
and the tendency of values is toward advance. Cull 
basswood can easily be disposed of today at a considera- 
ble advance over the quotations of two weeks ago. It is 
claimed by local handlers that basswood will advance in 
price during the winter and early spring months; that 
the available supply is limited and that even at the pres- 
ent time considerable difficulty is being experienced in 
securing the wood necessary to supply the demand. 





St. Louis, Mo. In some ways November has shown 
up better results than did October but, in the main, 
conditions have been almost the same and locally the 
money value of transactions has not gained in the least. 
Prominent wholesalers report that they have sold m~ 
lumber during the month than they did during October 
but that the gain was in common stock, which has 
moved easier than earlier in the year. This slight 
improvement in the call for common is taken as a fur- 
ther indication of the decrease in the lumber holdings 
of the factories and is regarded as a very favorable sign. 
It has strengthened the belief the local people now hold 
that the spring trading will be brisk. Salesmen in the 
country tributary to this market report that they are 
finding about as much business as during the earlier 
part of the month but that there is a general preparation 
for annual invoicing time. Lumber which will not be 
needed before next year is not being bought. This will 
mean light stocks in the hands of consumers at the 
beginning of the year, a situation entirely different from 
that which confronted the wholesalers last January. 

The car shortage is causing untold trouble to hard- 
wood people who have stock tied up which is wanted on 
contracts. All of the buyers in the southern country 
report that they have lumber ready for shipment but 








that it is next to impossible to obtain cars. The river 
being low adds to this trouble and there is not nearly as 
much lumber coming in as could readily be absorbed. 
With this period of light receipts lasting so long the 
condition of local wholesale stocks is even worse than 
it was at last report and all are complaining that the 
assortment is not at all satisfactory. Orders are 
delayed for items which are still at the mills and whole- 
salers have been filling in among themselves to a con- 
siderable degree. 

Among the oaks the increased demand for some items 
of common is about the only change in the situation. It 
develops that there has been considerable call for upper 
grades of quartered red of late and there is no longer 
the amount of this in pile in St. Louis that there was a 
month or so ago. Common stock is still hard to sell in 
both quartered red and white but has moved easier of 
late. Upper grades in quartered white are strong and 
are moving out much easier than they. are coming in. 
In plain sawed stock red still has the preference, but 


there is considerable strength in all thicknesses of white. | 


Heavy thicknesses of both colors are wanted but white 
has the preference. Cut-to-size wagon material is also 
a strong item in oak. In railroad stock, bridge plank 
and such special stock the demand is fully as strong as 
it has been and some claim a slight improvement since 
last report. 

Cottonwood and gum continue to show renewed 
strength and sales are much heavier than they were two 
weeks ago. Both are in poor supply in St. Louis. Gum 
is plentiful at the mills and the present anxiety to get 
it is the result of the poor rail and river shipping facil- 
ities. Contracts are being signed for delivery through 
the winter and early spring. 

A small demand for quartered sycamore has developed 
of late. Ash, hickory, elm, maple and plain sawed syca- 
more have changed but little, although the first two will 
sell easily if good stock is offered. The price situation 
is about as it has been, no changes worthy of mention 
being quoted. 





New Orleans, La. The hardwood market is better, 
both as concerns the foreign and domestic trade, than 
it has been for some time, but the improvement has not 
been so great as could be wished. The good supply 
of tonnage and the low freight rates which still ob- 
tain are helping the export trade to some extent and 
several nice orders have been booked recently. The 
scarcity of cars is hampering the handling of the do- 
mestie business to a very large extent and there is no 
indication of any immediate improvement in this par- 
ticular. There has been no picking up in prices, so far 
as can be learned, but if the demand shall continue to 
increase a stiffening of values is bound to result. 

nroeoererrrrerre—~r"" 

New York City. Conditions in this market are 
steadily improving and a good demand seems to have 
sprung up for almost everything on the list. Poplar 
has advanced about $1 for the better grades, while 
figures for quartered and plain oak and ash are firmly 


held. 

Buffalo,N. Y. There is some advance in white oak; 
it is in the condition when nobody knows just how much 
to ask for it. Some dealers have advanced their askings 
$5 of late, though they do not care to say that the higher 
price ought to be quoted, for it has not been found out 
whether the buyers generally can be made to pay it or 
not. Still there are asking prices as high as $58 for 
inch quartered and, what is still better, some dealers 
find that the common is going out about as fast as any- 
thing else. Production of oak lumber goes on as steadily 
as possible, but it would be hard to find a dealer with 
what he calls a large supply. But for the occasional 
producer with a lot that he is eager to sell there might 
be a much better and more uniform price. The reports 
that birch sells more readily than most other woods con- 
tinue and as best red birch commands $45, with white 
$28, it is easy for dealers with a stock of it to say that 
birch is king of the hardwoods. Basswood and elm are 
quoted at $27, Buffalo selling price, both going at a 
fair rate. The word has gone out so long that there was 
no supply of cherry that most dealers are paying no at- 
tention to it, but one or two are making a specialty of it 
and find a fair amount, which they sell at about $100. 


PAPAL L SI 


Boston, Mass. The average of price is strong, with 
a tendency which is rather upward than otherwise, 
although with no amazing strides. Quartered white 
oak does not yet go with any amount of snap; consum- 
ers still have the old piles intact in many instances 
and are not looking for more. In spite of this, however, 
there is a rather strong feeling in price, which ranges 
all the way from $55 to $65, though the latter figure, 
be it said, is the exception rather than the rule and 
applies only to very choice stocks. Many sales of 
Indiana stock are reported at $62 and perhaps more 
in the neighborhood of $60, while $58 contents many 
of the dealers in southern oak. Maple is reasonably 
strong on l-inch, 1} and 2-inch, which brings $28 and 
$29, but it is reported weaker on the thicker stock, 
3-inch and 4-inch bringing $31. Flooring is exception- 
ally strong and in good request, with the association 
holding with bulldog tenacity to its prices and the 
rules governing commissions ete. There seems no diffi- 
culty on their part in sustaining the present level and 
were it not for the car shortage salesmen would be 
well satisfied. Ash is reported fairly strong and active 
by the larger houses making a specialty of this lumber. 
There is reported a growing tendency in the direction 
of stiff values in the west, although nothing in the 
market here would indicate any particular tendency 
in either direction. White ash brings $42 to $43 for 
l-inch, $45 for 14, 14 and 2-inch, and $50 for the thicker 


stock, while brown ash, which is still not any too plen. 
tiful, brings $38 to $40. Mahogany is in excellent de. 
mand, with dealers and manufacturers busy and selling 
right from the saw. 


Philadelphia, Pa. Poplar is scarce even when com- 
pared with the other light stocks. Flooring men are 
awaiting the day when the price of maple will be shoved 
up a peg. Hardwood cannot be said to be in heavy 


demand. 

Cincinnati, O. The situation on the whole is re 
ported much better than for several seasons past and 
strength is the rule in the local market. With favorable 
weather conditions the market is active and with a 
boom in other branches of trade that rely on the hard- 
wood markets for supplies the indications from now 
until the first of the coming year and, for that matter, 
well into the new year point to a most satisfactory con- 
dition. Quotations remain unchanged, with a con- 
tinued strong undertone. Dealers are looking forward 
to a slight advance shortly. 





Hemlock. 


Chicago. Dealers in this market are fairly well sup- 
plied with hemlock, but are generally willing to take on 
something additional at the right kind of a price; and 
as has been heretofore observed, prices are pretty nearly 
right from a buying standpoint. Hemlock is being 
brought in here by car at $11 to $11.50 or thereabouts 
and by cargo sales have been made during the week at 
$9.50, although a considerable amount that is regarded 
as not being up to standard as far as manufacture and 
general condition is concerned is being sold for less, 
Wisconsin manufacturers report a good trade and sat- 
isfactory prices. Manufacturers in Michigan are still 
shipping freely and report that prices in the east have 
steadied up somewhat of late. The prospects are for a 
big cut of hemlock the coming winter, 








New York City. One of the biggest lumber con- 
cerns in this city reports that the various mills whose 
cut it disposes of have orders for no less than 20,000,- 
000 feet ahead of them. Under these conditions it igs 
not surprising that base prices of $14.50 and $15 for 
boards are being firmly held. An advance on No, 2 
boards brings the price for that grade to $13.50. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y. The demand for hemlock 
continues steady. An advance of 50 cents was an- 
nounced yesterday on all lengths and widths, attrib- 
utable to recent advances in the lake rate. 

PAPAL 

Buffalo, N. Y. There is again an indication of higher 
prices for hemlock. For some time 12-inch boards have 
commanded a premium of 50 cents over the regular $13 
base price, but it is now said that this price will be 
made $1 extra, as boards continue to be so scarce. Mich- 
igan hemlock is still coming in liberally, but there is 
nowhere a large stock, so the leading dealers feel safe in 
asking more. Demand for bill timber is not so good as 
for boards, but it is at least fair and is quite enough to 
indicate that the building situation is better than the 
average. Besides, indications point to much _ better 
things still. 

PPPPDLDI IS 


Philadelphia, Pa. Hemlock is scarce in the city 
proper though the supply through the state is sufl- 
cient to cover orders without trouble. There is an 
inclination to hold off from seeking business at the 
existing prices, for those in a position to know predict 
higher quotations. 





Poplar. 


Chicago. Firsts and seconds inch poplar are in better 
demand than any other grade and the supply seems to 
be limited. There is also a decided scarcity of poplar 
squares, especially in 6x6, very few being held in stock 
by dealers in this market. Common poplar is moving 
fairly well, though prices are somewhat uncertain. As 
for cull, there appears to be an abundant surplus and 
values have had to suffer accordingly. The poplar sit- 
uation throughout the country is eminently satisfactory 
to wholesalers and manufacturers, excepting with regard 
to a general scarcity of the upper grades. 





Buffalo,N. Y. Dealers are all doing a rushing busi- 
ness, if they have the lumber to do it with. ‘The de- 
mand is fully as strong as it was formerly. It was 
formerly the common fear of poplar dealers that they 
were getting loaded up with it and were going to be 
stuck. Then it became so scarce that people feared they 
would have to go into some other wood. Lastly the pro- 
duction has increased, but the demand has run away 
ahead of it. The Buffalo price is about $37.50 for inch 
firsts and seconds and there seems not to-be any diffi- 
culty in getting it. 

———eororo 

Boston, Mass, The market remains about stationary, 
with the visitor from the south strong in his belief in 
ultimate higher figures and the Boston buyer more than 
half inclined to believe him. The $40 mark for 1-inch 
ones and twos has not been struck as an average price, 
but there are many sales of nice stock reported at 
that figure, with more at $38 and $39. The lower grades 
are taking on additional strength by slow degrees, no 
in the form of actual higher prices but increased inde 
pendence on the part of the salesman. 
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Pacific Coast Woods. 


Portland, Ore. The condition of trade as far as 
yolume is concerned is strong. The lack of cars for 
California business has been a cause of deep disap- 
pointment and loss of business to the rail mills. Sev- 
eral big railroad orders are being figured on. Local 
trade this year has been heavy. It is estimated that 
Portland will have consumed 50,000,000 feet of lumber 
for permanent improvements. Portland cargo trade is 
showing a steady and healthful development. There is 
no material change in prices quoted by the mills, but 
these are entirely too low and of necessity must rise 
soon with the increased cost of logs and labor. 

PPPDDDISISI IS 

Tacoma, Wash. The present volume of the lumber 
trade, as a whole, continues to be quite satisfactory to 
the manufacturers of this locality and prevailing condi- 
tions seem to be thoroughly healthy. Rail shipments 
are said to be showing the usual falling off which ac- 
companies the beginning of winter. Timbers are active, 
but much of the demand from the east is for upper 
grade stocks and especially for car material. Along 
this coast and in the east the best demand is for clear 
flooring, upon which prices remain firm at list. Cargo 
shipments to California and coastwise points are steady 
with no particular increase or decrease apparent. The 
foreign market remains dull with unsatisfactory prices. 
Lumber shipments from the Puget sound customs dis- 
trict to foreign ports for October amounted to 11,257,- 
000 feet and 400,000 shingles. While many cargoes are 
being shipped to Australia, manufacturers say that they 
are not just now seeking that market, inasmuch as pur- 
chasers there have been used to receiving from 30 to 35 
percent clear and complain now if they do not receive 
the same grade at existing prices. The log market on 
Puget sound is very firm. No. 2s are quoted at $4.50; 
merchantable, up to and including 40 feet, at $6.50; 
from 42 to 50 feet, $7.50; 52 to 60 feet, $8.50; 62 to 
70 feet, $9.50; 72 to 80 feet, $11.50; 82 to 90 feet, 
$13.50; 92 to 100 feet, $15.50; 102 to 110 feet, $17.50. 
Flooring logs are quoted at $8; deck logs, 50 feet, at 
$10, and over 50 feet, at $12. Logs are firm at these 
prices with no deviation therefrom. 

eee 


San Francisco, Cal. The demand for both redwood 
and pine continues unabated and the market is firm’ as 
to price. In sugar pine the lists have been withdrawn. 
Deliveries are keeping up well and there are no signs 
of their falling off. There has been a good rainfall, but 
it has not interfered with building operations. The rains 
this year have been slightly irregular and not heavy 
enough to limit shipments from the mills. Indications 
are that December deliveries will be slightly above the 
normal. Receipts continue to be large, but the demand 
is much larger than can be supplied by the cargoes ar- 
riving from coast ports. It would not be surprising to 
find the present demand extended into next January. 
There is a demand for sawn ties. 








Southern Pine. ; 


St. Louis, Mo. The situation continues to show the 
improvement which has been manifest during all of 
November and local wholesalers complain of nothing but 
the car shortage. Even more lumber is being sold than 
at last report, and the requirements of the retailers 
cover a greater number of items than at that time. 
The sales area also is increasing and no portion of the 
northern country seems to be exempt from the feeling of 
improvement. The far east is buying heavily of yard 
stock and its requirements in the way of timbers and 
other special bill stock are in no way diminishing. There 
is a wonderfully heavy fall trade west of the river in 
sections where poor fall trade was predicted. Even 
dull spots in Illinois, Indiana and Ohio are improving 
and reports from retailers show less lumber in pile than 
is normal at this season. 

Mills advise that while some are accumulating stock 
the majority are receiving many more orders than they 
are shipping, and the orders already booked will keep 
them going the rest of the year. The class of business 
“coming in is of a mixed character and this is absorbing 
a lot of items which hitherto have been in surplus. 
Many mills state that they have been able to move 
considerable No. 2 common stock during the past few 
weeks. This means that mill stocks as a general thing 
are lower than they have been, although all of the mills 
have sufficient confidence in the future to be anxious to 
accumulate lumber to supply spring trade. 

The general complaint at the car shortage has not 
abated in any way and a great howl is coming from 
those who have booked large timber orders. These, for 
the most part, are to go into immediate consumption, 
and much work is tied up because of the slow delivery. 
The upper grades, including boards, finish, flooring, ceil- 
ing etc., are scarce and the list is being easily main- 
tained. Small dimension, also, is moving easily, but 
some of the mills west of the river report that 12-inch, 
16 and 18-foot No, 2 boards are accumulating to some 
extent. On nearly all of the other items stocks are 


much lower than they were at the beginning of the 
month. 
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Chicago. Car shortage is still cutting quite an im- 
portant figure in yellow pine distribution; and while in 
Some sections shippers say there is not so much com- 
. Plaint as there was, in others the embargo has not been 
im any degree relieved. Yellow pine representatives in 
this market are well satisfied with the volume of busi- 


ness offered them and say they are having all they can 
do to care for their trade in some varieties of stock, 
orders being much delayed. There is a good inquiry for 
yard stock throughout the Ohio valley and to the north- 
ward, as well as for special bills in all the large manu- 
facturing towns and cities. There is a vast amount of 
heavy construction work contemplated that will be 
undertaken early in the coming year and specifications 
for quite a number of these bills are already appearing. 

Those who handle car and railroad material in this 
market report a booming business and say that a great 
many orders are coming in without solicitation. Car 
sills, siding, decking and flooring are all in active de- 
mand, orders keeping considerably ahead of the capac- 
ity of the mills at present. Bridge timbers and rail- 
road ties are likewise urgently wanted. The yellow 
pine mills are having an excellent demand in their own 
section; and even No. 2 stock has shown a slight im- 
provement in the inquiry of late, though there is still 
plenty to be had and prices are being shaded more or 
less continually. On all No. 1 stock, however, prices are 
strong at the list. For a month or two to come the 
yellow pine men figure that their business will be largely 
dependent upon the weather, but goes | speaking 
they look for a fair demand through the winter, espe- 
cially for anything in the way of special bills. 

Kansas City, Mo. That the year will close with the 
yellow pine manufacturers busy is now a certainty. The 
demand this month has been beyond expectations and 
manufacturers say that orders for the past few days 
have been coming in more freely than earlier in the 
month. Some are turning away considerable business 
right along because of the crowded condition of the 
mills and the poor assortment of stock. The bulk of 
the orders now coming in is for stock for immediate 
needs and prompt shipment is specified on nearly all 
orders received. The demand is better in this section 
than further east, and has been throughout the fall. 
The car situation is worse if possible than last week 
and some manufacturers who heretofore have had com- 
paratively little trouble are now complaining. The 
mills as a rule will have more orders on their books 
on December 1 than they had at the beginning of No- 
vember, and in some cases they now have enough busi- 
ness to keep them going well into January. There will 
be some demand from this territory for yard stock for 
two or three weeks at least, and it now looks as if the 
yellow pine men will find orders coming in for 1902 
stock before they shall get cleaned up on their 1901 
business. Mill stocks are not increasing and the assort- 
ment is now so poor that it is doubtful if they can be 
shaped up in time for spring business. Prices are said 
to be firm, and in some quarters are reported stiffer 
than a week ago. There is, however, some cutting in- 
dulged in, as has been the case all through the season. 





New Orleans, La. The scarcity of cars is a very 
perplexing factor in the yellow pine trade. Mills west 
of the river are really in a distressed condition in get- 
ting the rolling stock for moving their product and 
mills east of the river, while in comparatively better 
shape, are having a hard row to hoe. The demand is 
holding up in remarkable shape and although a falling 
off in orders is to be anticipated soon it will come 
much later than is the rule. Prices are in satisfactory 
shape. It is true that none of the mills are holding to 
the list, but some grades are very near list figures. 
Stocks have been increased to some extent and are 
better assorted, but they are not up to anywhere near 
the usual notch for this season. The demand for car 
materials is perhaps the most insistent, and this is 
one class of pine for which the demand is expected to 
hold up all winter. 
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Pensacola, Fla. Sawn timber has advanced another 
half cent and last week two lots, one of 26 cubic feet 
average and one of 274 cubic feet average, sold for 14- 
cent basis price. Inquiries from continental markets 
appear to have increased in volume and strengthened 
slightly in price, but no very marked improvement can 
be noted. Under the present depleted condition of stocks 
of sawn timber shippers cannot take advantage of the 
extremely low freight rates, but the indications are 
that freight rates will not soon improve. There have 
been several fixtures of steamers for full range of con- 
tinental ports at less than 85s and two sailers have 
been fixed for the Mediterranean at 85s. Lumber to 
South America is still somewhat lively and the quanti- 
ties of tonnage offering, both nearby and late, have 
caused freight rates to go to $12 for Buenos Ayres and 
the expectation is that they will go still lower. 





New York City. The upward tendency of figures 
continues and dealers are finding little trouble in dis- 
posing of. desirable stock at excellent prices. Floor- 
ing figures have not yet gone up, but they are likely 
to at any moment. There is no change in freights. 





Boston, Mass. Rift hard pine is in good demand, 
with a tendency toward increased firmness. Large tim- 
bers are still scarce and difficult to obtain and are 
reserved by the mills to induce the moving of some 
of the more easily obtainable stock. 
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Philadelphia, Pa. Pine is comparatively stronger 
than anything else on the market. The railroads have 
limbered up to an extent to be appreciated by the 
shippers. With the prospect of six weeks more of open 
weather it is possible that prices will hold firm, though 
low. Sawn timber is in demand and it takes some 
scurrying around on the part of the seller to make 
good his order. 








North Carolina Pine. 


Norfolk, Va. The market is still vigorous and deal- 
ers around this section are wea: smiles of content- 
ment. Some of the figures agr upon at the last 
meeting of the North Carolina Pine Association are as 
follows: 4-4 wide , over 12 inches, $25, while 8-4 
12-inch stuff goes at $29 a thousand for No. 1 grades. 
No. = of the same sizes is selling at $20 and $22 respec- 
tively. 

Transactions would be measurably more frequent but 
for the monotonous maintenance of the car shortage. 
There is an improvement in this respect in some locali- 
ties, but in more numerous others the situation is ag- 
gravated, and this in the face of the fact that orders 
are almost invariably couched in tones beseeching im- 
mediate delivery. Otherwise the conditions are such as 
to justify the satisfaction that is felt generally. 


PPPS 





New York City. Prices are stiffening as demand 
increases and supplies are not so heavy. For instance, 
roofers have advanced 50 cents to $1, while box has 
gone up 50 cents and is now quoted at $11.50. Vessel 
rates are easy. 


Boston, Mass. Southern mills are doing their pret- 
tiest to supply the current demand and are not any. 
more than keeping up with the procession. They are 
fairly overcrowded with orders and dealers and com- 
mission houses in Boston are getting the recently ad- 
vanced prices without difficulty. All kinds of North 
Carolina pine share in this strength, particularly roof- 
ers, on which there is a present shortage which is pro- 
nounced enough to make stronger prices the rule. 





Cypress. 


St. Louis, Mo. Country trade is strong and dealers 
are disposing of stock in normal amounts and at satis- 
factory prices. This shows a healthy consumption of 
stock and inquiry of those selling to the local planing 
mills brings out the same information. Despite this 
condition the sales to local wholesalers who handle this 
commodity are not large and the indications are that 
December trading will be light. Stocks are in fine shape 
to last through the winter and the majority of sales 
being made call for delivery next spring, which makes 
trading at first hands rather light and there is com- 
plaint from those handling Louisiana product that other 
markets are showing much better results. The bulk of 
the stock now coming in is from either Mississippi or 
Arkansas and this is changing hands at prices below the 
Louisiana list, which is always the case in this market. 
The item most wanted at this time is thick upper 
grades, especially 3-inch tank stock, which is scarce in 
all markets and the mill supply is low. Some mills 
report a fair assortment of lumber but local people who 
have recently visited the cypress districts say that these 
are the exception and not the rule. As.a general propo- 
sition, cypress mill stocks are low and the demand is 
fully equal to the production. 








Kansas City, Mo. With the exception of thick finish, 
cypress manufacturers are taking care of their business 
promptly and yard stock is coming forward better than 
at any previous time this year. There is, however, a 
scarcity of dry stock thicker than one inch and a big 
demand for it, principally from the east, and orders 
calling for any amount of thick uppers are moving for- 
ward slowly. The yard demand in this territory is show- 
ing signs of falling off, but is so much better than 
usual at this time of year that there is no complaint, 
especially as prices continue firm and the list is hardly 
questioned. 





New Orleans, La. Orders have been coming in in 
greater volume this week than last and the mills have 
enough business in sight to keep them running at, full 
capacity until the end of the year. When tie let up 
shall come it will be welcome, for all of the mills 
have been going full tilt since early spring and a chance 
to effect much needed repairs will be largely met. Just 
now most orders are coming from Texas, the territories, 
Kansas and Ohio. A good business is coming in trom 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and New York. Orders from 
Illinois and Indiana are few and but little is doing with 
Missouri and Nebraska. The business from the east is 
really better by far than was anticipated. A feature 
of the trade is the promptness with which orders are 
being handled. All of the larger establishments have 
large and well assorted stocks of dried lumber on hand 
and this enables shipments to be made immediately 
upon receipt of orders. 





Chicago. An excellent demand for all kinds of dry 
cypress is reported in this market and throughout the 
surrounding territory, trade being even better than it 
was a month ago. Quite a number of buyers are begin- 
ning to look for stock for delivery in February or March 
and a few large orders of that character have been 
placed on the basis of present quotations. The demand 
from sash and door factories is unusually brisk just 
now, considerable being wanted for immediate ship- 
ment. Tank stock is in good request and builders of 
tanks have lately sent out some feslens involving good 
round lots of stock. 


New York City. A good, steady consumption is to 
be noted, with prices quite firm. There is no scarcity 
of this stock, and as other lumber becomes scarce in 
this market it is generally benefited to that extent.’ Re- 
ports continue of dearth of dry stock at the mills. 
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Boston, Mass. Cypress remains firm and strong at 
the present level, with none too much of suitable dry 
stock offering in the market, although the pronounced 
scarcity which prevailed some months ago is in a meas- 
ure relieved. Cargoes are not numerous in spite of 
the fact that freights from Appalachicola are off in 
the neighborhood of $1. Cypress dealers are well con- 
tent with the present situation and show a disposition 
to hold to a good thing and save if possible the goose 
that is laying the golden eggs. 
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Prices are firm, with business 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
A stock sufficiently large to fill 


somewhat sluggish. 
orders is on hand. 





Shingles. 





Minneapolis, Minn. Demand for red cedar shingles 
continues fairly active and many rush orders are being 
received. The unusual consumptive demand at this time 
of the year has had the effect of bringing in a large 
number of orders upon which immediate delivery is 
desired. Dealers were apparently unprepared for the 
late fall trade and their stocks have been almost ex- 
hausted. Quotations for the west coast product vary 
somewhat in this market but it is probable that $2.30 
about represents the value of Stars. Some quotations 
are out at a slightly lower figure but the heavy handlers 
are holding at $2.30 strong and in view of a possible 
shortage in the spring are making no efforts to secure 
a large number of orders. 
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Tacoma, Wash. The red cedar shingle market has 
changed but little, perhaps weakening slightly if any- 
thing. The principal manufacturers and jobbers are 
quoting Stars at about $1.50 and Clears at about $1.80. 
The car situation this week is said to be easier. Ship- 
pers profess to have about given up hopes of a rescind- 
ing of the recent advance in rates. It is said that there 
are a number of orders yet to be shipped on quotations 
made under the old tariff. Shippers state that the 
delay in shipping caused by the railroads releases them 
from being obliged to fill these particular orders as 
accepted. 

San Francisco, Cal. There are no signs of any cessa- 
tion of activity in the demand for shingles from local 
or eastern sources. A number of local capitalists are 
trying to organize a company to build a shingle mill to 
manufacture 500,000 shingles a day. The Iaqua is at 
hand from Humboldt bay with 7,915,000 shingles and 
small consignments by steamer and steam schooner keep 
coming in steadily. oe 

Kansas City, Mo. A big demand prevails for shingles 
that can be delivered quickly. Cypress shingles are 
scarce in most grades and few white pine shingles are 
coming into this territory. Red cedars are hard to find 
for prompt delivery, as the car shortage on the coast is 
nearly as bad as it has been at any time this year. 
Dealers are not in the market for shingles for future 
delivery, but there is a scramble for cars in transit. 
There are only a few of these and the demand cannot 
be supplied. The price on transit cars is 5 cents a thou- 
sand or higher than for shingles for mill shipment, and 
a premium of as much as 10 cents a thousand has been 
gotten for cars well on the way which could be delivered 
within a few days. Many of the mills are closed down on 
account of the scarcity of cars and this is curtailing 
the production materially, with the result that prices are 
firmer than they might be otherwise. Extra *A* are 
quoted here at from $2.41 to $2.50, the latter price on 
transit cars for extra prompt delivery. 
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New Orleans, La. The shingle situation remains pre- 
cisely at the same notch which has marked the high 
tide of its prosperity for months. Stocks have not 
accumulated at any of the mills and the demand now 
shows no signs of letting up. Prices are absolutely 
unshakable and will remain unchanged. 
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Buffalo, N.Y. The dealer is still anxious about the 
supply of red cedars, for all that he can get in now will 
escape the added all rail freight that must be put on 
soon. He is not frightened as to. the general supply, as 
the demand is strong enough to warrant him in bringing 
them in all rail as soon as the lake supply shall be 
gone. Not long ago it could not be done and the lake 
supply was mostly made the whole thing for this mar- 
ket. White cedars are practically out of the market, 
though there will be’ some later on. White pine is in 
some quantity, but the demand is such that they come 
in as a sort of filling. The trade wants the red cedars. 
Prices still rule on the basis of $4 for Perfections. 





Cooperage. 





Chicago. Demand at this market continues active, 
especially for stock yards packages, but offerings are just 
a trifle more plentiful and prices slightly easier. Tierces 
are quoted at $1.20 and pork barrels at $1.10. Tierce 
hoops are somewhat easier at $13. ‘Tierce staves are 
quoted at $24 to $25 and pork staves at $17 to $18. 
Coopers are not particularly anxious for business, as 
they do not find the making of tierces and barrels very 
profitable on account of the lately increased price of 
raw. material, which renders the margin -between cost 
and selling price very narrow. Slack barrel. cooperage 
is comparatively quiet, buyers not being particularly 


anxious to add to their supplies and sellers being will- 
ing to stand pat. Another crop of staves will soon be on 
the market, after which a somewhat better movement 
may be expected. 

Minneapolis, Minn. The open market for cooperage 
stock continues dull and in the absence of the demand 
values are not well defined. The consumption of cooperage 
stock at this point is large but coopers are enabled to 
secure all desired material on contract and are not forced 
to make purchases in the market. Shipments of stock 
on contract continue to be heavy. 





St. Louis, Mo. The strong demand for tight barrel 
stock from pork packers continues and there has been a 
further slight advance in prices. Local dealers have all 
they can do to supply the demand and stocks in this 
city and on the east side are decreasing. Tierce and 
pork staves show the greatest strength and the demand 
for hoops is also strong. The supply of hoops is more 
satisfactory than it has been and there are now no fears 
of such a scarcity as prevailed a few weeks ago. The 
produce people are still in the market for small quanti- 
ties of stock but this demand is practically over for 
the season and prices are rather weak. 














Advertisements will be insertel in this department 
at the following rates: 


For one week, - - - 25 cents a line. 
For two weeks, - . ~ - 46 cents a line. 
For three weeks, - - - 60 cents a line. 
For four weeks, - - - - 765 cents a line. 


Nine words of ordinary length make one line. 
Heading counts as two lines. 
No display except the headings can be admitted. 


Remittances to accompany the order. No extra 
charge for copies of paper containing advertisement. 
Copy must be in this office not later than Thursday 
morning to secure insertion in Saturday’s paper. 


GRADERS WANTED. 

Two markers, green grading on chains. Must understand 
association grading. We run winter and summer, day and 
night. Address 

“N. N. 10,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—ASSISTANT FOREMAN 
In sash and door factory. One who understands the manu- 
facture of both stock and special work, and can keep 
machinery in order, None but a competent man need apply, 
State experience and salary wanted. 
THE GOODSELL MFG. CO., Toledo, 0. 


WANTED—SAW MILL ENGINEER, 
Corliss engines, and machinist; experienced; state wages, 
time could come; South Carolina plant. 
Address “BOILER,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








WANTED—SALESMAN 
To represent wholesale sash and door house in southern 
Wisconsin. Live man with experience in the line desired. 
Apply, giving age, references etc., to 

“M. M. 23,” care of AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED—ESTIMATOR. 

First class man with general experience to take position 
January 1 with wholesale sash and door manufacturer. None 
but competent man need apply. Give experience, salary re- 
quired in applying. Address 

““M. M. 22,” care of AMMRICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—TRAVELING MAN 
To sell hardwood lumber on the road, by one of the largest 
hardwood yards located in St. Louis. 
ddress “M. M. 3,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—A PRACTICAL MILL MAN. 

In wood and iron, to make repairs during the ensuing 
winter, run and operate band mills next season, and who 
understands the manufacture of white pine lumber, lath, 
shingles and pickets; state age, experience, habits, and 
wages expected. 

ddress “L. L. 5,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—WHITE PINE SALESMAN 
By old established concern, to cover Pittsburg and adjacent 
territory. Must be able to command trade, and to the right 
man we will pay a good salary. None but good men need 
apply. State experience, and send references. 
Address “K, K. 6,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—WHITE PINE SALESMAN 
By old established concern to cover the coal regions of 
Pennsylvania, tributary to Scranton. Must be a man of 
—— who can command trade. To the right man we 
will pay a good salary. State experience, and send refer- 
ences. None but good men need apply. 
Address “K. K. 6,” care of AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—A YOUNG MAN 
experienced in the Texas trade to sell white pine gash, 
doors and blinds for Chicago house. 
Address “H. H. 9,” care of AMBRICAN LUMBBERMAN. 




















[ Wanted: Employees 


WANTED-STENOGRAPHER. 

Good all round male stenographer; one with good steady 
habits, experience and not afraid to work and learn some- 
thing still. The right salary. will be paid a good man for 
the position. Address 

“Pp. P. 7,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





DOOR SHOP HELP. 

We want five experienced door, sash and blind men. None 
but experienced men wanted. Write, stating age, wages 
expected and where formerly capers q 

THD CYPRESS LUMBER CO., Apalachicola, Fla. 


Wanted:Employment | 








WANTED-—FIRST CLASS FILER 
And foreman for a cypress mill in Louisiana. Must keep 
up circular saws and general machinery, also shingle saws. 
Steady employment year round. State age, habits, expe- 
rience and wages. None but first class need apply. 
Cc. L. PULLEN, Hulda P. O., La. 


WANTED—YARD MANAGER. 
A good, live, wide awake, experienced manager. 
Address “X. Y. Z.,’’ care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—EXPERIENCED LUMBER SALESMAN, 
January 1st, for Western Penna. and Ohio, also one in the 
east, to handle stock for large manufacturing plant in West 
Virginia, with main office in the east. Energetic man can 
have good opening. State experience, knowledge of trade 
and salary wanted. 

Address “P. P. 4,” care of AMmRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—SALESMAN 
To sell hardwood lumber in Philadelphia and adjacent terri- 
tory by large wholesale house. Must be a hustler and a 
first class man in all respects. A good salary will be paid 
right man. Address, giving experience, age, salary etc., 
“W. W. 9,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

















WANTED-—AIi HARDWOOD INSPECTOR 
To go to northern mill to inspect birch, basswood, maple etc. 
State experience, salary expected ; give references. 

ddress “P. P. 12,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


SALESMEN WANTED, 7 

Side line, selling stock in new automobile company with 

exceptional advantage. Everything legitimate. o watered 
stock. Good dividends guaranteed. Good commission. 

Address “XXX,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, _ 


WANTED-—20 FIRST CLASS MILLWRIGHTS 
To help set up machinery in our new plant in south Texas. 
Address F, A. Love, at Coltharps, Tex. Will pay $3.50 per 
day to good men. 


WANTED-SAWYER, EDGERMAN 
And man to run Wilkin gang; night shift. Address 
STUART LUMBER CO., Brinson, Ga. 


WANTED—OFFICE MAN AND BOOKKEEPER 
And collector, lumber district Chicago, about 18 or 20 years. 
One that has worked in sash and door business preferred. 
State references and ea 

ddress “N. N. 3,’ care of AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN. 

















WANTED—BY A PACIFIC COAST CONCERN, 
A man thoroughly familiar with the making of sash and 
doors and who can handle a crew of fifty men. This is a 
permanent position and at a good salary to the right man. 

Address, stating experience and giving references, 

“N. N. 1,” care of AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION IN PHILADELPHIA 
By man with two years’ experience at stump and mills in 
Canada, four years on dock and yard at Buffalo, three years 
in one of the largest yards in Philadelphia, and nine years 
as superintendent of large yard in New England. Desiring 
to return to Philadelphia, would seek correspondence with 
concern looking for thoroughly practical and temperate man 
for outside work. Would accept position of salesman, 
though lacking same experience as in dock and yard work. 
Can produce references from former employers. 

Address “Pp. P. 1,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION 
By expert bookkeeper, stenographer and general office as- 
sistant. Has had twelve years’ experience in above posi- 
tions with wholesale lumber and manufacturing companies. 
Al references. 

Address “P. P. 18,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

WANTED-—POSITION. 

Young man with six years’ experience shipping, typewrit- 
ing, stenography, billing etc. with large wholesale firm in 
Michigan, manufacturing sash, doors, blinds, frames, boxes 
etc., desires position with Pacific coast firm. 

Address “Pp, P. 14,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—POSITION. 

First class stenographer, typewriter and assistant book- 
keeper wants position. Long experience in lumber business. 
Can furnish best of references. 

Address “N. E.,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED-—POSITION AS SUPERINTENDENT 
In saw mill. Experienced in all details of business. Best 
of references furnished. Address 

“G. G. 50,” care of AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION TO SUPERINTEND 
Planing mill or keep up machinery. Address 
“S. S.,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-—POSITION 
As inspector, bookkeeper, yard master; in short everything 
pertaining to the lumber business. Good reference and ex- 
perience. ABB A, COVINGTON, Headland, Ala. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS BOOKKEEPER 
Or salesman, Years of experience in lumber. Am married 
man, age 30; good habits; thoroughly reliable. Give me a 
trial. Address 
MARTIN B. DONOHUR, 616 Adams St., Toledo, Ohio. 


WANTED-—ABOUT JANUARY IST, POSITION 
With wholesale sash and door manufacturer or jobber. 
Am thoroughly familiar with all details of office work, esti- 
mating odd work from plans and details; fifteen years’ eX- 
perience; references. 

ddress “N. N. 6,” care of AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 











WANTED—EXPERIENCED BILL CLERK 
By wholesale sash and door concern at Chicago. Address, 
stating experience and references. 
Address ‘“BRADFORD,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—GLAZIERS. 
Two good wrkmen to go to Cleveland, O. None but rapid 
workers need apply. 
Address ‘“N. N. 9,” care of AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN, 








WANTED-—POSITION AS MANAGER OR SUPT. 
Of sash and door factory. Practiaal experience. 
Address “R. D.S.,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


A YOUNG MAN EXPERIENCED 
In lumber business, desires position on Jan. 1, 1902, with 
wholesale concern, with chances for promotion. Good book- 
keeper and penman. Address 
“RUSTLER,” care of AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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